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PERSIA. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE PERSIANS, THEIR COUNTRY, HISTORY, RELIGION, AND RELATIONS 

WITH GREECE. 

How WE ACCOUNT FOR THE POSITION ASSIGNED TO PER.SIA 
IN THIS History. 

As we made our way among the Phrygians, Lydians, and Lycians, 
we carefully surveyed their art and industries, along with the first 
glimmerings of civil life, the primitive notions of which were learnt 
of the Syro-Cappadocians, themselves pupils of ancient Eastern 
civilizations. We said how at the outset they had served as 
intermediaries between the as yet barbarous Greeks and Oriental 
culture ; how, by degrees, somewhere about the seventh or sixth 
century b.c., they were influenced in their turn by these same 
Greeks, when contact with a genius far transcending their own 
caused them to lose whatever of originality they had po.ssessed. 
If yielding to our propensities and secret longings, we could 
follow chronological order, we should forthwith take up the 
history of Hellenic art. By allowing ourselves, however, to 
succumb to so alluring a temptation, we should be obliged to halt 
on our route, and to retrace our steps so as to deal with the intel- 
lectual activity of Persia, whose masterpieces were produced in 
the .sixth or fifth century b,c, For her development is, not buty 

young^it^ift^: tshnt of 
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the Athenian Acropolis. Let it be liorne in mind, therefore, that 
notwithstanding its late appearance Persian art, in principle and 
spirit, is the genuine last offspring of Oriental art, which it epito- 
mizes in a noble eclectic synthesis. 

If it could not help itself, and borrowed here a little and then; 
a little from Grecian art, then in its palmiest days, considered as 
a whole, and judging from the methods it applies, the traditions it 
obeys, it remains but a disciple and continuator of Itgypt, Chaldacu, 
and Assyria. Its place, then, falls naturally here. The list 
of inventions and successive creations of Asiatic genius will be 
complete when, having gone over it, we shall have meted out 
the justice which Is its due ; then nothing will turn us aside from 
the task we have taken upon ourselves of devoting our whole 
attention to the various phases and the stupendous level reached 
by the plastic art of Hellas. 

The Country. 

The scene upon which Persian art (with which we will (‘lose, the 
series of Oriental arts) was cvolvecl covers the vast tableland 
geographers now call Iran. It is a plateau which, whilst it 
separates the basin of the Tigris and the Euphrates from that of 
the Indus, Is bounded on the north by the massive Ivlburz Moun- 
tains and the lower chains connecting them with Arnuaua an«l 
Afghanistan; the BolQr and llindu-Kush in the <!ast, th<* heights 
that run parallel to the Indian Oc(;an in the .south, and the 1 ( rsian 
Gulf, the chains of the Zagros and Ararat, in tlu' west. Roughly 
.speaking, this enormous space is embraced within an irregular 
quadrilateral, which nature has divided into two regions widely 
different in aspect. Its plinth is the base of the mountain licit 
surrounding it, and the suniinit.s are its crown ; whilst its area 
is hollowed into a gigantic basin, which in (daces is little more 
than three hundred metres above sea-lcvel, Init towards the 
mountain rampart its level is considerably higher ; I eheran, the 
present capital of Persia, being at an altituclc of eUsven hundred 
and sixty metres. Towards the centre of this deprcs.sion isolated 
masses, with steep denuded sides, rise up from the surrounding 
level like so many islands. No rain-clouds from the northern and 
southern seas can reach here, for they are arrested in their pro- 
gress by the mountain crests that fringe the plateau; hence 
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green slopes, the result of abundant rains, are seldom seen save 
towards the Persian Gulf, the Caspian and Indian Seas. The 
contrast between the two zones is so great as to have elicited the 
remarks of every European traveller making his way from Russia 
or Turkey, and entering Persia by Tiflis, Erivan, and Taurus, or 
Bagdad and Hamadan. To the westward, the valley of the Tigris 
and the bay, which is but the prolongation of it, consist of mountain 
ranges forming a network over an immense tract of country. 
These mountains slope down to the water’s edge by a series of 
terraces upheld by vertical walls, broken here and there by 
impetuous streams tearing with irresistible force to join the river 
on the left bank. Beyond these high mountains immen.se plains, 
destitute of running water, stretch away to the east with a .scarcely 
perceptible incline, as far as the Indian Ocean and the closed 
basin of Helmend, which de.scends from the Hindu- Kush range. 

Geologists tell us that the formation of the Iran plateau is to be 
explained by an overflowing from the north, which filled the spacioti.s 
basin comprised between the Hindu-Kush and the chain of Zagros 
during one or two consecutive upheavals. The alluvium brought by 
the flood left everything covered except the very top, whose peaks 
shoot up like rocks out of the sea. Hence it is that throughout 
this region .short plains and mountain.s .succeed each other without 
transition. The summits of the latter arc splintered up, and their 
sides so precipitous that no vegetable soil can adhere to their 
surface ; there i.s not a tree to be seen, not even herbaceous 
plants, lichens, or mosses ; for the rain-waters are drained as they 
fall, and percolating the soil, which everywhere is extremely 
porous, they collect into subterraneous depres.sions of no great 
depth, extending beneath the arid surface of the tableland.^.' 
Necessity taught man in early days to find out the cool, refreshing 
liquid in these exhaustless reservoirs, in order to water and' 
fertilize a few patches, at least, of a land that at first sight might 
seem doomed to everlasting sterility. 

The western portion of Iran is that which alone is of any account 
in history, at least in the history of the ancient world. This 
privilege at first was due to its situation as neighbour of th^t 
Mesopotamia where civilization, favoured by the marvellous pro- 
ductiyenefs^;:^ the soil, spring' into bcirtg as early as, ip ®gypt, 
and'whey^/fi^piiri^osepemdte''^ to the.iprespiit,Wtii';''pbVw 
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states, industrial and commercial centres, have never ceased to 
exist. The owners of the lowlands, the soverei<i;ns of ChakL'ea, 
notably of Assyria, were betimes tcm[)ted to scale the brim of the 
lofty rampart which hemmed in their domains to the cast, so as 
to ascertain whether, beyon<l tho.se snowy peaks and interminable 
ridges, they should not perchance come upon fat lands to pillage, 
slaves and herds they might drive away, populations upon whom 
they could levy tribute. By ramps winding round precipices, patlis 
requiring a steady head, but over which have passed and still pass, 
for lack of any other, caravans and armies, they asc(;nded from 
stage to stage up to the high tableland, pushing their incursions far 
and wide, finally annexing to the Ninevite empire the whole tract 
towards the Caspian, which is known as Media. Opened by con- 
quest, these routes have been ever since the beaten track for the 
peaceful exchange of ideas and commodities; except that there came 
a time w'hen the parts were reversed ; namely, when the might of 
Assyria began to give signs of decay, sap[;ed by the combinetl 
efiforts of the sturdy tribes of Iran she had so wantonly trampled 
upon and crushed, but which now dc.scetuh-d from their lioights 
into the Tigris valley, and powerfully contribut<;d to her downfall. 
Following up this brilliant military exploit, the Modes cro.s.scd ili<i 
Euphrates and pushed on to Asia Minor as far as the Ilalys. 
The Persians, their heirs and kinsmen, advanced mucli further 
west, but their successes provoked reprisals on the part <jf the 
Greeks, who, with Alexander, a.scend<:d the colossal gratle of the 
plateau, with as much ease as formerly the hosts of Ranmnnirari 
III. and of Tiglath-Phalasar.’ Hence from the ninth century n.c. 
Mesopotamia and the border provinces of Iran niljoining it were 
in constant communication ; whilst to the last days of antiquity, 
the populations of the Tigris and ICuphrutes (jlieyed, with .scarcely 
a break, rulers of Pensian birth and language. 'I'he PensHns, as 
we have said, followed the Mede.s, and after tlu! Achaunenidar and 
the short interlude of the Macedonian enquire, the rttins of Me.so- 
potamia were taken up in turn by the Arsaeida: and Sassanida;, 
whom the might of Rome could not displace. In that long ptjriod, 
during which hostilities were ncce.s.sari!y interrupted by .short 

’ As far as is known the earliest mention of the Medes occurs in docutnenta 
belonging to the reign of Ramannirari IIL, i.e. somewhtare between Hioand 7^1 b.c. 
From that date forward, Media is repeatedly S[HK:ifie«}, with more or leu vagueneif, 
as among the provinces dependent upon the Assyrian empire. 
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periods of peace and amicable intercourse, the cult of Mithra, a 
religion of Iranian origin, spread to the farthest provinces of the 
Roman empire, and for a time balanced the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Somewhat later, the Nestorians, seeing themselves perse- 
cuted in the west, took refuge in Persia, where, too, the last 
representatives of Greek philosophy to escape the like narrow, 
intolerant bigotism, found a peaceful shelter at the court of 
Chosroes. 

From the hour, then, when the Assyrians forcibly drew the 
tribes of Iran out of their isolated situation, the latter were mixed 
up, one way or another, with the movement of what we may term 
Western humanity, and played a part in the political and spiritual 
domain ; they partook of that culture which began on the banks 
of the Nile and those of the Euphrates, and ended by having 
its chief centres on the border of the Mediterranean, On the 
other hand, in that long interval, they do not seem to have 
borrowed from or given anything of their own to the peoples in 
possession of the eastern zone of the Iranic plateau. Under the 
dominion of the Sassanids, their intercourse with China was 
confined to a few diplomatic transactions exchanged between the 
sovereigns of the two countries, a few bales of costly goods con- 
veyed by caravans from one country to the other. If, nominally 
at least, the empire of Darius extended to the frontiers of India, 
it was only at a comparatively recent epoch that conquerors borne 
by the force of expansion of Islam, starting from Ispahan, invaded 
India, whither they carried their language and religion, and 
founded a colony that has flourished ever since. But these 
events, chronologically at least, do not fall within the scope of 
this history. 

There are no data to lead us to suppose that Persia,, even in 
her palmiest days, exercised any marked influence over India; 
certain arrangements in the architecture of the latter might at 
most be adduced as having been borrowed from the decoration of 
the royal palaces of Iran. As to India, even if we accept the 
judgment of scholars prone to give her the lion’s share, all she 
seems to have sent to the west, in the course of many centuries, 
through! the channel of Persia, are tales diffused among all the 
nations of Europe, and which, , be their form popplar or literary, 
have itiji the power to amuse the young. ■ i 

ContaWf ^itli ,tii»i'<:ra^^ of . antique civilizations Wbold not by 
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itself suffice to expl.iia why Iran chose th(.* silo ot Ikt capitals 
and centre of gravity from time immemorial towanls the Persian 
Gulf and Zagros; the distribution of social and physical life \\ as 
determined by the physical conditions of tint country. In the 
Hast, subterraneous waters are buricxl at con.siderabic depth, and 
as a consequence tapped with <lifilculty ; loward.s th<; edge of the 
high levels arc, indeed, a few streams that (h.'.srcnd from the 
neighbouring mountains, but they tire .short-livixl, and soon dis- 
appear in the sandy wastes, alternating with clay and salt. 

Bitterly cold in winter, scorchingly hot in summer titul desi>air- 
ingly dry, the climate is simply deadly to man. No womler, 
therefore, that Khorasan — such is the name of this unkind n'gion 
— is sparsely populated, the only signs of habitations being around 
some rare oasis sprinkled about the arid surface. In .such condi- 
tions as these, it is hard to imagine a royal city, the seat of the 
head of a great empire, having been hero, surrounded and isolated 
as it would have been in wiklernesse.s often dangerous and always 
difficult to traver.se. As a matter of fact, no towns, except of 
secondary importance, were ever built in ihl.s tlistrict. 

The a.spcct changes in the north-we.st, west, unci .soiith-wc'.st of 
the plateau, towards the belt of mountains, which, broadly .spe.ak- 
ing, rise to a height of 3000 m,, whilst the Demavend, thc^ 
culminating peak of the Elburz range, attain.s 5628 m. 'Powards 
the Caspian, the slopes of Ghilan and Maxanderan (ancient 
Hyrcania) are clad with magnificent fore.sts, green pastures, 
orchards, and garden.s of luxuriant vegetation. 'Fhc district i.s 
certainly outside of the natural frontiers of Iran ; 
however, it has always been allied thereto. Green patches and 
orchards .still abound in the vicinity of Lake Urumiych, in the 
province of Azerbijan (ancient AtropatCme). i'lirther .south, in 
Media, or Irak-Ajeni, Susiana (now Khuzistan), and Ihirs (Persia 
properly so called), cultivation is scarcely {lossible except at the 
bottom of valleys watered by rivers, such as the Kartm, and 
streams, as the Polvar-Rud, or by aqueducts buried umlerground, 
locally called kanauts, I'he fauna and flora are exceedingly 
varied, and the native breeds of horses, mules, camels, as.scs, and 
sheep are justly esteemed. The products of the soil change 
according to altitudes; in Arabistan, formerly Elam, on the 
border of the Persian Gulf, towns and villages arc embosomed in 
ptotations of palm trees. Higher up, in Pars proper, around 
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Shiraz, all the fruits (jf Kuropc, of excellent <|iiality, are found in 
great abundance. No S3'.stem or science of forestry exists, yet 
the humid valleys of hlazanderan and the Caspian belt produce 
timbers of great variety and value, many of which arc well 
adapted for shipbuilding. In more than one place, even where 
the summits of extinct volcanoes do not rise, as in the Elburz 
range, above the calcareous masses, igneous rocks, gneiss and 
granites, porphyry and trachyte, have pierced the thick .sedimen- 
tary formations, and by decomposition greatly add to the fertility 
of the soil. Rich seams of the precious or useful metals are not 
rare in the volcanic regions; they formerly were a source of r(;venu(;, 
but are now suffered to lie undeveloped beneath the surface. 

Considered as a whole, Iran can never have had a populalicm 
in ratio to its extent, in that too large; a proi^ortion of its surface 
has never been and never will be brought under cultivation ; yet 
its stony wildernesses, though well-nigh inaccessible, were on that 
very account a safeguard to the groups settled in the north and 
west of the plateau. Secured in their rear against surprise, they 
could increase and multiply at their own sweet will, in a territory 
rich in natural resource.s, provided they were willing to face the 
hardships consequent on the development of this natural endow- 
ment. The only peoples whose hostilities they had to fear were 
their powerful western neighbours of Mcsopotiimia ; but the chain 
of Zagros was a formidable rampart not easily got over, and a king 
of Nineveh or Babylon would think twice before he ventured on 
an undertaking which, under the most favourable circumstanco.s, 
would be of doubtful advantage to him, since he could never hope 
to rule with a strong hand tribes separated from the base of 
operations by mountain ranges, amidst which a day’s march covers 
very little ground even when the passes are undefended, but 
where a handful of men suffice to keep in check a whole host in 
defiles, such ais those of the Zagros, found at an altitude of some 
2800 m. The mountains that interpose between Persia and 
Susiana arc inhabited by the warlike Bakthiyari tribes, to whom 
the Achaemenidae, in the zenith of their power, were content to 
pay a passage fee whenever circumstances obliged them to cross 
these' mountains as they riloved from Ecbatana or Persepolisi to 
Sus«i. At idle present hour the Bakthiyaris are practio^illly as 
indepen 4 ^ct;t-^the' Shiah, aa they,, once were of the !,■ 
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On the other hand, the advantages enjoyed by clans in 
possession of this mountain region, whence, as from a fastness, 
they ruled the country around, and dashed down in headlong 
foray upon the helpless lowlanders, cannot well be overestimated. 
Difference of civilization turned to the profit of the ruder but 
more masculine and robust of the two nations. Where military 
science is not sufficiently advanced, or weapons of a nature to 
ensure a crushing superiority, such as were fire-arms in the hands 
of the Spaniards in their conquest of America, victory, in conflicts 
between the civilized and uncivilized, will in the long run remain 
with the side whose men are frugal and inured to fatigues and 
privations, who, knowing little of the sweets of life, feel no great 
desire to retain it. 


History amd Religion. 

From about the eighth century n.c., we find frequent allusions 
in Assyrian documents to tribes occupying the western zone o 
the Iran plateau, but at what dale they arrived there and spread 
in the region still occupied by their descendants, it is impossible 
to say.' They belonged to the Aryan family, and^ were closely 
related to tribes that have peopled part of India, and have 
left the highest expression of their belief in the hymns known us 
Veda. The kinship existing between the two brunches was 
unsuspected by anticiuity, but is as clear as d.ylighl to modern 
science, which bases its conclusion on the striking reseinljlance 
observable in the languagc.s, the primeval religious idiuis and 
even the original rites, and physical characteristics of the Indie 
and Persian tribes. Whence came, and in what region ditl 
the final separation take place between the various clans of the 
Aryan stock which, under different names, carried from the shores 
of the Indian Ocean to those of the Atlantic the complicated 
grammatical forms of their idioms, and the manifold and superior 
aptitudes which have placed them at the head of the human race ? 

' The principal works to be consulted in respect to the endent history of Iran, 
chiefly written from Oriental sources, are the following s Fa. Sweoei*, Eritauht 
AUerthumskundi, i vols., 8vo, Engelmann, F. Justi, OttOichU dtr 

alien Persiens, 8vo, Berlin, Grote, 1879 j Dblattrb, le fatpU tl Ptmpire tUt Midts 
jus^*d> Ice fin du rigne de Cyaxare, 4to, Bruxelles, Hayez, 1883 ; and OpMtRT, Ee 
people et la langue des M^des, 8vo, Paris, Maisonueuve, i88o. 
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The answer to this question must ever rest upon mere conjecture 
of more or less probability. To confine ourselves, however, to 
the tribes composing; the Iranian group to which we belong, it 
seems pretty well proved that they approached the plateau from 
the north, and, .skirting the bonier mountains, they moved south- 
ward from valley to valley in the direction of the Persian Gulf.* 
A glance at the map suffices to show that the clans did not come 
straight from India, for they would have had to travepe the 
inhospitable stnAches of Eastern Iran ; whereas by following th<^ 
base of the northern chain of Caucasus on to the Elburz range, 
the present boundary line between Russia on the one side and 
Af -hanistan and Persia on the other, they found everywhere an 
abundance of grass for their herds, and from stage to stage 
reached, without too much hardship, the southern belt of the 
CaJ^pian, when; they could reckon upon an unfailing supply o 
water, limber, .-md fodder. Once hers, they were able at one 
hound to enter the plateau thmujjh the valley of .Sefi-Rud or 


one of the numerous mountain passes. 

Whether the Aryans when they entered Iran found there those 
'I'uranian tribes, or, to use a more popular term, those Turkish 
clans which later on were to contend with them for supremacy, 
is uncertain. But tho.se best qualified to pass judgment on this 
question are unanimous in refusing to accept the hypothesis 
which would connect the Medes with the Turanian family. 
That the Medes and Persians were related to each 
language, religion, manners, and customs attest.* The only 
difference between them resides in this, that the Medes, as nearer 
neighbours and in dally contact with the Assyrians, were the first 
to emerge from barbarism, and to form themselves into a compact 
body, social and political. This affinity is incidentally proved by 


‘ with the aid of Aiswiaa texts, Am'uiud (“Cyrus roi de Perse,” m Mihnges 
rX thinks he is able to follow the migratory movement of 

the Persian tribe from the borders of Lake Urumiyeh, which they stiU inhabited m 
the time of Shalmaneter 11 ., on to Pars, where iheir arrival is posterior to the reign 

. under the heading of “Persia," p. 56®. 

oth m., tOffl.xvui., i88s 5 J- Darmestemr, article m the 
on .Opperfs work, Zt ptu^k it 

1 4 Kitfififtlf m WM . ' .1 . v ' 
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the Greeks, who made no distinction between Modes and Persians, 
since they spoke of their long struggles against the kings of J’ersia 
as “ Median wars.” ^ 

The Aryans found the remnants of the Elamites, with Susa as 
chief fortress, established in the south-west of Iran, on the slope.s 
turned towards the lower valley of the Tigris and the Persian 
Gulf. The Ninevite reliefs sometimes represent the Susians as 
decidedly Negroid in type (Figs, i, 2), and recent explorers 
have confirmed the deductions arrived at by former scholars in 
respect to these graven images. They have remarked that the 
difference which exists between the inhabitants of Dizful anti 

Shuster, the representatives of 
the ancient .Susian.s, and tin* 
other populations of IAtsIu is 
fully as great as that observabh; 
between the various groups in 
the reliefs. We subjoin the con- 
clusion reachetl by one who liad 
ample leisure to study them on 
the .spot: “Anlhrojiology teaches 
us that Susiana, at an epoch it 
devolves on historians ami ar- 
chteologists to specify, was oc- 
cupied by a negro population 
related to the blacks of India, whom the wdiiie races coniiiclled 
to take refuge in the hilly regions of dinicult acct*.ss. 'J'hese 
blacks were Negritos.” * In Susiana, names of localities, of 
men, and gods arc exceedingly peculiar, and indicate that the 
language of the people to whom they belong, had no affinity to 
the Semitic dialects of Mesopotamia or the Aryan .speech of the 
Persians. Scholars identify the language in <pic.stion, as found 
in the trilingual inscriptions of the Acluemonid dyna.sty,“ with 
what is called the second system of writing. JJut the texts still 

‘ The Ionian GrcekH, ■who first introduced these two nations to the Hellenic 
world, altered their names in their tmnslitorations. Their dislike to the broad 
sound of a induced them to replace it whenever they could, by e j thus tlio “ Mada ” 
and “ Patsa" of the inscriptions became Medeioi ” and •* Peweioi.” 

* ls.ia> llousitv, Zes JUms Mumaim dt, la Pern (Socidtd d'Anthtopologie d« 

,Lyon)j Svo, rSSy, p, 45. 

, * J. DARWBSTrrjOR, lot, Ht. ' MM. Rawlinson and J. Haldvy are also of 
oplijliion that ^ese epigraphs arc in the ancient dialect of Susiana, 



Kias, I, 2.— Susian types after the lias-rulicfs 
of Asur-iiat-sirpal* British Mubcum, (}« 
Rawlinson:, 7he JPtve Great MonanhkSi 
etc,, tom. ii. p. 500 
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offer difficulties of reading ; for if the value of most of the 
is made out, the; classification of the lanu^uage itself is a matter of 
some uncertainty, 'i'hat Susian should have become the written 
or official language of Persia is easily understood. The town of 
Susa, perhaps one of the oldest in the world, was associated with 
traditions of power and grandeur leading back to remote antiquity; 
and such memories were carefully preserved by the great kings 
of Persia, who sjient there part of the year. Then, too, by raising 
.Susa to the position of third capital of the empire, the sovereigns 
were nearer Mesopotamia than at Persepolis and Pasargadae,* 
and more within ntach of .Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt. The 
outlying Aryan triiies found little difficulty in annexing .Susiana; 
for the Elamites were disorganized and weakened by the long 
destructive wars they had carried on against A.ssyria, during 
which they hail lo.st their independence, .so that after the fall 
of Nineveh they readily submitted by turns to Babylon and 
Persia. 

'Phe Aryan race, to which tiie Medets and Persians belonged, 
held the post of honour from their first appearance on the scene 
of history down to the Arab conquest, which left Iran prostrate, 
utterly demoralised, and helpless to repel other invasions. The 
long duration of their .supremacy may, perhap.s, be ascribed to the 
jiurity of their ethics and their religion. If wc go far enough, the 
germ of the religious ideas which the Iranic tribc.s brought with 
them from their cradle-land are to be traced among all the sons of 
Arya. But with the Modes, as we shall show, they lost of their 
pristine purenes.s and were modified sooner than among their 
brethren of Persia. ‘'The primitive religion of Iran, preserved 
by Persia, was a polytheism closely allied to that of other Aryan 
tribes, notably their Indian neighbours, such as we find it in the 
Kig-Veda. But in Media, the primitive germ was defaced by the 
sacetdbtal schodls of the Magi, and the dualistic element {gods 
struggling with demons) developed and pushed to the extreme; 
finally ending in a well-ordered dualism, called Mazdaism from the 
name of the supreme god, Ahflra- Mazda, or Zoroastrianism, in 
remembrance of its legendary founder Zoroaster.” * , 

* M. Ilouisay brought hotae photographs of Susiiaii inscripfioas he 
fotittdi^ ■■ ' They ari''«ho)rtbf^ to pabUshed bjr 
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Dualism proper, the religion of the ancient Persians, Is embodied 
in the Avesta, their sacred bookd Our translation dates from 
the reign of Shapur or Sapor II., fourth king of the Sassanian 
dynasty. It was in the nature of things that, in the long space 
comprised between the seventh century b.c. and the fourth A.n., 
manifold rehandlings of a radical nature should have crept in the 
Avesta. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the book, or rather 
collection of books, contains very ancient fragments which 
intelligent criticism often succeeds in distinguishing from later 
interpolations.* 

A complete exposition of Mazdaism would be out ol place 
in this history, the more so that we should have to face very 
great and real difficulties in disentangling the ancient doctrine 
from the mass added thereto by consecutive schools. It will be 
sufificient for our purpo.se to point out the leading features am 
fundamental ideas that had a decisive inlluence in shaping tie 
art and social condition of the peoples of Iran. 

In the .system that bears the name of Zarathustra (on^ what 
authority and whence it .sprang up we know not), which the <^e<;ks 
turned into Zoroaster, this world is the scene where Ahura- 
Mazda, the wise spirit, and Angrd-Mainyfis, the. destroyer, are 
opposed to each other; but in the end good prevails. It is possible 
that the violent contrasts Nature offers to man on the Iran plateau 
may have had something to do in suggesting dualisni propi.T, or 
the two independent principles. Nowhere in the habitable world 

1 T. Darmestetkr, Introduction (cii. pages) to his versions of the Venduiad, 
voL iv. Collect, of Sacred Books of the East, published by the Clarendon hress, 
Oxford,* under the direction of Professor Max Miillcr. Intciusling also will he 
found A Hovelacque’.sX’..^!''«AT, /ioroasire et k Afadelisme.^ve), i8Ho, Mamnmnive, 
Palis, Avesta, law, which is but a dialectical form of the Pewian word Abasth, 
law strictly speaking designates the “ sacred book,” 'I he term SHend-Ariesta, 'n 
since the time of Anquetil.Duperron, is faulty and should he discarded. Aend 
signifies “commeatary,"the glosses that were added from time to time to the s.arred 
books. The form avesta and md is often employed in the Pehlcvi commcntimcs, 
to express “law, text, with its traditidnal and revealed explanation,” Hence the 
language in which the Avesta is written shoald not be cidled Zend, but Medic, 
A. complete list of the principal work* dealing with the history of Masdaism, 
published within the present century, will be found io Tuele, Mamul de rhistairt 
des religions, and edit, 1885, pp* aay-aga. j 

* “The most ancient only,” says Dr. Hang, “the 8(M»lledGllth48, songs arranged 
in five t msh collections, can be ascribed to Zarathustra. This portion compared 
with the whole book of the Avesta fragments is very small, but easily recognltod by 
, the difference of dialect.”~TRS. 
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is there so sharp ;i flistinction biitwcen the heat of noon and the 
cold of ni;4ht, Ixitweeu the brown bare rock and the verdant 
meadow, between the .tiorjreous hues of watered plains and the 
al)solulo banaiesB of arid wastes. Nowlnn'e does life mer]£>e in 
death as it does here, without intermediary .shade or transition.* 

It was not until long after the classic age that the Greeks got 
some insight into th(i real significance of the religion of Zoroaster. 
The menliil vision of I lerodotus and his successors, down to 
Alexander, was confined to its external aspect, its rites and their 
eff<;ct on the worshippers. That which d<-eply impressed them 
was the fact that the I’ersians, unliki; othi.-r nations, set up no 
.statuc.s to the supn-.me god within their temples, where he was 
supposed to <lwell.“ Neverthele.ss, here, as in the rest of the 
■wi^rld’s .surface, the mind of man neecUxl a tangible form that should 
stand for and rellect the image of the deity ; and is not light, which 
reveals the world to us, the first of all earthly goods ? Light is 
inseparable from heat, and without them life could not be carried 
tm in the world. Fins, the fountain at once of light and heat, thus 
became the symbol of Ahurll-Mazda, as the deadly chill of night 
was that of Angr6-Mainyfis ; fire, therefore, was kept ever burning 
on the altar, and received the homage and offerings destined for 
the deity, the sacrifice of the fiery .steeil, the noblest animal, and 
libations of Hauma, the Vedie Soma. 

As time rolled on this simple creed became overloaded with 
minute pre.se riptions, that caused it to degenerate into a formalism 
narrow and complicated in the extreme, as far removed from its 
primeval simple conception as can well be imagined, when it 
undoubtedly was freer from gross or inhuman super8tition.s, and 
more spiritual than that of any other people of Anterior Asia. 
I'he ethics logically deducible from a belief in the co-existence 
and everlasting conflict between the two principles were of a lofty 
nature, and very practical at the same time. Man was bidden to 
look upon himself as the associate and fellow-worker of AhurHi 
Mazda; for as the latter struggles without ceasing against the 
powers of evil, even so does man, in the sweat of his brow, labofit 

‘ tlio ancients were not slow in noticing similar contrasts, and Jasda (XVl. i.) 
thus describes the climate of the Parthians s “ Ex quo fit ut Pardxise plenuju^ Mum 
aqt flMttds iiut) j%orU maignltudo |:^ideat, quippe cum montea nix et caa^.awtiu 
ia'alsb well brought bat in the fine deacdptiofi'bf dijb'il^tbu^;jBKOge 
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to clear the fallow soil and bring to its furrows the rill that will 
cause the seed to swell and shoot up. In this way he serves and 
co-operates with the deity. “He who guides the plough does a 
pious deed,” is one of the precepts of this religion. Hence it will 
be easily understood that their application should have led to the 
cultivation of every available plot of land all over Iran, and 
created a healthy, sturdy, and honest peasant class, out of which 
were recruited the armies of the Medic and Persian sovereigns, 
with which they so speedily conquered the whole of Anterior Asia. 

Such ethics as these, enjoining at one and the same time the 
practice of husbandry, respect for truth, and purity of life, were 
common to all the fractions of the Aryan family. The virtues of 
the ancient Persians, the companions of Cyrus and Darius, the fir.st 
brought to the notice of Greek historians, were extolled by tliem 
as against the Persians of later days, corrujDted by the selt- 
indulgence consequent on boundless power, and the deteriorating 
effect of long and continuous contact with enslaved populations. ‘ 
Make allowance as you will for rhetorical exaggeration and love 
of antithesis, it is none the less true that when the lonian.s found 
themselves for the first time in presence of the Persians, th<-y felt 
themselves dwarfed by the moral superiority of the latter. A 
more difficult question is to know to what extent the dualislic 
conception, such as it had grown and as we find it in Miidia, 
spread in Southern Iran. The bas-reliefs and inscriptions of 
Persia tell us that Ahurd-Mazda was also the great god of the 
Persians, but they do not mention Angro-Mainyfis. This, how- 
ever, is no proof that he had no place in popular belief. On tlui 
other hand, we can easily grasp that a religion originally .so simple 
should have rapidly changed when the Persians were brought in 
daily touch with the peoples of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. 
Ahurd-Mazda, though supreme, was not the only god ; other deities 
helped him to do battle against the principle of darknes.s, but the 
action of any one of these mmi, through the combination of 
various circumstances, could at a given moment raise him to con- 
siderable importance.® By means of this open door also alien 
deities crept in and obtained a corner in the Iranic pantheon. In 

‘ Xenophon, in the opening pages of the Cyropadia (viii, 8), has brought out 
with great effect the marked contrast between the two classes of Persians, ancient 
and modem. 

* “ Ahurd-Masda and the other gods ’’ is a formula often .seen in iascriptlons later 
than Darius. 
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this way, perha[iS, should be explained why Taiiata, Anahita, or 
Anaitis, as the Greeks called her, should have played the part 
of a kind of Aphrodite, akin to the Babylonian Mylitta and the 
Plvenician Ashtoreth, from the fifth century n.c. in the state 
religion of Persia. From tlmt day, by the king’s command, statues 
in her honour were set up in every town of any importance all 
over the kingdom.^ Although Anahita was thus early added 
to the number of gods reven.mccd by bledcs and Persians, “it 
does not appear that the Iranian tribes had her with them when 
they .sf‘parated from the sister clans that were to colonize India, 
for h(;r name is not found in the Rig-\’'eda, and seems to have 
originated in Armenia or Cappadocia,” “ 

'I'he same causes operati-d in the north of Tran in multiplying 
the number of go<ls; added to which, under the name of Magi, a 


priestly order organized itself, and in time stood as intermediary 
between (lod and man. The next advance of the Magi, early in 
the reign of the Aeharmenidic and Arsaclda*, was to aim at a 
political rdA.', in which ambitious design they succeeded to their 
licart’s content with the Sassanidm, when they became the 
directing power of a true theocracy. To increase in the mean 
time and strengthen their power, they ri^sortcd to practices with 
all the characteristics of witchcraft, learnt, it may be, of the 
superstitious tribes of Turan adjoining on Mcidia, who even then 
were; advancing towards the frontiers of Iran, which they were 
to force .somewhat later. 


These modifications were not accomplished in a clay, hut so 
gradually as to leave intact the chain of indigenous traditions 
and the doctrine which was supposed to travel back to Zoroaster. 
During fifteen hundred ycar.s, the space covered between the 
settlement of these Aryan tribes in Western Iran and the triumph 
of Lslamism, the social and religious situation of the country knew 

> The testimony of Plutarch (Arfaxtrxts, a?) 1ms been fully confirmed by an 
inscription of Artanorxos Mnemon, written on the base of columns that have been 
uncovered at Susa, It run* thus : “ May Ahura-Mazda, Anahita, and Mithra pro^. 
tect me and all my doinp." Berosus would seem to have been mistaken rrhea 
he attributed to Ochas the introduction of the rites connected with Anamta 

(CiJtMRNT or AnmnpRiA; i. 5)> w 

» Anahita certainly, figures in the Af>isia as the mother of fresh water, but her; 

name is conSpiit»oi«ly absent 6^0* ' 
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of but little change, no violent far-reaching revolution, such as 
would raise an impassable barrier between past and present, having 
taken place. The political centre was displaced ; yet, under one 
name or another, there always existed here a powerful state, whose 
religion and moral code were more or less intimately allied to the 
precepts of Mazdaism, a state whose chief action^ and influence 
were more specially exercised in the western provinces, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Armenia. ^ 

To one capable of taking a lofty and comprehensive view of 
affairs, the events that occurred during that long period may be 
likened to a kind of see-saw movement between northern and 
southern tribes. Those enervated and used up by vices that 
follow in the train of power, after a number of generations, had to 
give way to others whose frugal, simpler mode of life had kept free 
from this chronic evil. Thus, in the seventh century ii.i;., through 
the energy of the Medes, Iran was advanced to the post of honour 
and Nineveh and Assyria were incorporated with the new c:mpir<:. 
But towards the middle of the following century they .succumbed 
in their turn to the Persians. These, under the leadership of the 
Achmmenidae, not content to reduce haughty Babylon to the po.si- 
tion of a provincial town, overran the whole of Central Asia, and 
attacked the Afric and European continents as well. Here they 
encountered the free states of Greece, and hostilities between 
Asiatics and Hellenes then began, which lasted two hundred yeans. 
Alexander put an end to them with those strokes of good luck and 
genius known as Issus and Arbela ( 334 '“ 33 ‘^)‘ Then, for the first 
time, Persia was subject to a master who did not worship Ahur&- 
Mazda; yet, before another hundred years had passed, she reap- 
peared as unhurt as a rock whose face has been momentarily sub- 
merged, in the full possession of her independence, language, 
customs, and the fund of her ancient beliefs, ^ The restoration was 
due to the Parthians, a' northern tribe who wielded power down to 
B.C. 226. Again, for the fourth time, the fate of Iran trembled in 
the balance, and with the Sassanidse southern tribes became once 
more dominant {226-652). The very thin veneer of Greek culture 
which the Macedonian conquest and the Philhellenism of the Par- 
thian kings had seemingly laid over the surface of Iran was 
loosened and fell off. The stream of life and favour flowed back 
to doctrines that, under the rule of the Seleucidae and the Parthians, 
had had a hard struggle for existence, and in remote districts alqne 
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had .succeeded in maintainin'^ themselves against the seductive 
attractions of Cireek I>eliefs, served as they wci'e by poetic and 
arti.stic productions the sovereigns affected to admire. The creed 
of Ahura-Mazda was re-installed in its pristine position as state 
religijjn, and native art, though unconsciously under the spell of 
CJn;ek and Roman models, chiefly addressed itself to and drew its 
inspirations from types of the Achmmenid period, and strove to 
the utmost to revive its .symbols. 

The Arab coiuiuest cau.sod a much more lasting and deeper 
perturbation in tlie internal state of Iran than that of Alexander 
had done. Fire-worship was proscribed ; those few Iranians who 
had remained faithful to the old creed were obliged to pnictise its 
rites l)y stealth in order to escajaj .severe puni.shmcnt, or seek a 
refugei in di.stant India. 

Hence almost the whole population embraced Islamism ; in 
which religi()n they have continued lo the present day, under the 
various dyna.stic.s, nearly all Arab or Turkish, that have ruled 
over Persia. Ncvcrthelc.$s, dc.spite change of religion and the 
mixture of foreign blood which numerous invasions have intro- 
<luccd in the native population, Persian genius has withstood with 
rare persistency, and rej)cllccl with might and main, the onslaughts 
of the powers cons])irecl against its destruction. I'he Islamism of 
Persia is apparent rather tlian real ; her passionate devotion to 
All and his sons, one of whom was the son-in-law of the last 
Sassanid king, served her as pretext to fall away and keep herself 
aloof from the rc.st of the Moslem world. "Although subdued 
by a Semitic religion, Persia has none the less known how to 
maintain her claim.s to be con.sidercd a Hindo- European nation, 
and to create a philosophy, mythology, and an epos of her 
own.” '■ The latter, the ShahnAmch (“Book of Kings”), with utter 
disregard to chronology, travels back to the mythic heroes of 
the race, who, with more than human proportions, are the actors 
of the drama in which are set forth the struggles, extending over 
centuries, which they sustained for the independence of Iran. 
The pseudo-history shows us that if the Persians had well-nigh 
forgotten the name of their most famous king, if the inventive 

' ^ » ESNAn, , -Misd' ivr p.; 68 y J. PA»Msi8X»TBai i 'W' 
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genius of Firdausi replaced it by the fabulous 
after a fashion of their own, they were mindful of their pas 
history and religious union. This traditiona continut y, wi 
nothing has been able to stamp out, may likewise be traced m 
modern art of Persia. The arrangement of the palace of _ 

Shahin-Shah, king of kings, will enable us to ^ 

the palaces of Darius and Xerxes. Thus Feth-Ali-Shah, i 
the last century, had the victories of his reign recorded on locky 
walls, exactly as Darius and Shapur had done before him. 1 • 

prescriptive laws of Islam forbid the representation of the human 
figure, and the behests have been obeyed everywhere save in 
heretic Persia. Then, too, certain decorative forms have mam- 
tained themselves against all comers with marvellous fidelity ; surli 
as the style of the stage, along with the supports, which .serves 
as throne to the Shah in the state room at Teheran, and which 
differs in no way from those brought to our notice in the f«»if 
bas-reliefs at Persepolis, dating from the reign of the Achiemenu m. 
Finally, we cannot refuse to recognize a reminiscence o u. 
ancient religion and the national kings of Persia, in the onUtr ot 
the Lion and the Sun, the coat-of-arms of a fiirkish dyna.sty 
and a Turkish empire. Did not the victory of the kii^ over 
the lion form one of the sacramental themes of antique Onentd 
sculpture ? And if the sun is not Ahuri-Mazda himself, he is at 
least the greatest and most beneficent of the gods assoc ated with 
him. He and no other the Iranic tribes had brought from their 
distant and primitive home. And his name and cult, .yii/ 
invictus MUhra, as thousands of Latin inscriptions of the thirf 
and fourth centuries engraved in his honour have it, m«i e as 
many converts of serious minds as Christianity itse f, w om t 
polytheism of Greece had ceased to satisfy. 

If we have aimed at giving as exact an idea as possible of the 
configuration of the Iran plateau, and tracing with no le.ss precision 
the broad outlines of its history from ancient times to our own 
days, it is because nowhere else has man been more strictly 
dependent on nature, nor is it possible to cite a nation who^ 
state of existence and development were as rigorou.sly forecast by 
the surroundings in which she happened to be placed. We wushe 
to point out at the same time that these very peculiar condi- 
tions were no small factor in endowing the genius of the Persian 
‘ Fr,ANDiN and Costr, en Perse^ Peru moderne, Plate XXXII. 
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people with its special characteristics, which once fixed have 
withstood the action of time, and kept their ground in face of 
political and religious revolutions. This much it was important to 
make perfectly clear. As to the princes who ruled over Media, 
from the mythical Deiokes to Astyages, or later in Persia, from 
Cyrus to Darius Codomanus, it would be superfluous to give the 
list of their names, or discuss in detail the fables of which they are 
made the heroes, whether set afloat by the patriotic vanity of the 
Medes and Persians, or afterwards embellished with many additions 
by Greek fancy, and which impart so uncertain a character to the 
beginnings of Persian history. It will be enough if we recall such 
facts as it is necessary to have present to one’s mind in order to 
understand the enormous resourc<;s the Persian sovereigns could 
appropriate to tlieir buildings, and hazard a guess at the kind of 
influences artists were swayed by, the models whence they drew 
their inspirations, when the whims of their royal masters had 
to be satisfied. 

In the west, the dash of the Medio- Aryan conquest had been 
arrested at the old boundary line of Assyria, i.e, the frontiers of 
Lydia and the Halys to the southward. But all these barriers 
fell before the Achmmenidas. Such was the name of one of the 
oldest families of Persia, whose members called themselves the 
descendants of Akhamanish, the Achiemenes of the Greeks, said 
to have been the chief of the tribe at the time of their migration to 
P'ars.’ Cyras, the first king of this line known to history, began 
by wresting from the Medes the supremacy they had hitherto 
enjoyed ; he then struck into Lydia, took Sardes, and reduced the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor to a state of vassalage, and obliged 
them to pay tribute. Long successful wars brought under his 
sway all the populations of the outlying tracts to the north and 
east of the plateau, as far as the valleys of the Indus and Oxus ; 
when, holding in , his grasp all the forces of Iran, he invaded 
Lower Me.sopotamia and seized upon Babylon (538 b.c.). Syria, 
Palestine, Phoenicia herself, who now" and again had bravely 
resisted Assyrian and Chaldsean conquerors, were frightened into 

‘ Tbt CWdasan docuBieatB timt have lately come to light call Cyn» of 
that, give^i. itiie to much,. discuwioB^, some^ haying, to 
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submission without striking a single blow. The Persian empire 
had now attained a far greater extent than any previously known 
in the East, and in the following reign the annexation of Egypt 
by Cambyses gathered under one sceptre all the regions that had 
witnessed the birth and development of truly antique civilizations. 
The new empire had yet another advantage over its predecessors ; 
for whilst with these the sea had always opposed an impenetrable 
barrier and checked their westward progress, not only was the 
Mediterranean open to the former, but it could rely on the 
co-operation of the most powerful fleet ploughing its waters. 

Phoenician towns had staked their very existence sooner than 
open their gates to Shalmanezer and Nebuchadnezzar ; with true 
Punic instinct, however, they now perceived that material and 
substantial advantages would accrue to them by adoption of a 
different policy. Consequently the Great king could henceforward 
reckon on the eager concurrence of the trading and war ships of 
Phoenicia, whose services, she knew full well, would be amply 
repaid.* 

Assured of an ally in the western sea, the ambitious design.s of 
Persia rose to levels undreamt of by the older monarchies, and led 
her to challenge a young civilization, brought to her notice by Ionia, 
whose independent spirit grated on her susceptibilities and irritatecl 
her as a personal affront. The Persians crossed the straits which 
separate Asia from Europe, and occupied Thracia and Mace- 
donia, whence they poured myriads of Asiatics into tiny Gnjece ; 
not suspecting the while — because unable correctly to gauge — 
the mental fibre, the spring and power of resistance the Greeks 
possessed, and which they owed to the free institutions the city 
franchise had given them. The unequal conflict known under 
the name of “ Median wars ” resulted in the discomfiture of Persia 
and the loss of whatever ground .she had gained in Europe; 
whilst her hold on the Greek cities of Asia Minor was relaxed, 
and her authority so impaired as to require the force of arms 
to be maintained. From that time Persia was obliged to keep 
on the defensive, and to rely on the adroitness of her diplo- 
matic agents rather than the strength of her battalions. These 
were needed to keep in subjection provinces — such as Egypt, for 
instance — which were not of a temper to resign themselves quietly 

‘ In regard to the alacrity with which the Phoenicians submitted to Persia, and 
the attentions they showed the Great king, sec Herodotus, iii. lo. 
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to alien dominion, or refractory satraps ; or Athens and Sparta, 
ever ready to fan and help on the spirit of revolt. The brilliant 
achievements of Artaxerxes Ochus (cir. 350 u.c.) restored a 
semblance of unity to the empire. It could not last any time, 
however, for its machinery was utterly worn out. A state of 
j4’cneral decay was evident everywhere, both in the religion, 
to which (juite an array of foreign elements had been 
super.ulded ; in the manners of the people, whom luxury had so 
changed Ajr the worse as to make them forget the noble and 
simple moral code of Zoroaster ; in the army, now chiefly made up 
of (ireek mercenaries; in the language, which was fa.st losing its 
purity ; whilst native art repeated itself, but was powerless to 
creaUt or blossom forth. It needed not the intervention of 
Alexander to bring about the; downfall of the Achtemenid dynasty ; 
left to it-self, it would none the Ie.ss have fallen to pieces, or suc- 
cumbed, perhaps, to northern tribe.s, when a Parthian empire 
would have started on its course from the fourth century b,c. 
The zenith of Persian prosperity was reached, towards the end 
of the sixth century b.c.,’ with Darius, son of Hystaspes. The 
Persians of that time had lost none of their energy, and their 
reputation for manly virtues stood as high as ever. Men who 
had fought with Cyrus were still alive, and the remembrance of 
tho.se days made them undersbind the necessity of organizing 
their conquests, Darius was a prince of commanding intellect, 
and there is but little doubt that, had his successors been capable 
of carrying on with any consistency the reforms he had instituted, 
which, like a network, were intended to embrace the whole of his 
vast dominions, a degree of solidity would have accrued to them 
such as had been unknown to the incoherent and fragile empires 
Persia had inherited. His statesmanlike genius made him reject 
the idea of fusing the conquered nations into one body ; so that 
they were permitted to retain their particular laws, and live their 
own life unfettered. Nevertheless, he devised a “satrapial 
administration" in the provinces, which* he divided between civil 
and military officers ; * each acting as check on the other, and each 


* The thoroughly grasped the situation. 
A(r%i frd fi/r^dKav trwpSvrw. 


Thus Herodotus (iy. i) ! 
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being required to watch and report on his colleague ; whilst all 
were dependent on a permanent control, whose special duty was 
to prevent any attempt at revolt or the recovery of their inde- 
pendence. Thanks to these wise measures, the twenty-five or 
thirty satrapies into which Darius divided the empire furnished 
the central government with vast sums of money and numerous 
contingents.^ It is impossible, even approximately, to form an 
estimate of the whole forces the Great king, in time of war, was 
able to move in the field. The figures found in Greek historians 
are evidently much beyond the mark ; but, given the extent of 
the territory, we can hardly conceive any limits to the armaments, 
save those arising from difficulties of transport, commissariat, and 
the distances to be traversed. The revenue of the sovereign was 
derived from two main sources : payments in kind levied for the 
maintenance of the army and his household, and a tribute payable 
in precious metals. The latter alone amounted to no less than 
146 cuboic talents, or, in silver weight, to 82,799 francs. By 
computing the relative value money has had at different times, it 
is found that this budget of receipts corresponds to nearly 
;^27,ooo,ooo of English money, of which no fraction was diverted 
to the payment of State servants ; for satraps and their retinue 
lived on the province they governed.* Thus a notion is gained of 
the enormous quantities of metal that went to swell the royal 
treasury, as well as the part played by the gold of Persia in her 
foreign policy, when her kings found it more convenient and less 
risky to buy up Greece in detail than to fight her in pitched 
battles. The demands made upon the privy purse of the sovereign, 
as we now should say, left almost untouched the capital (consisting 
of specie, notably ingots) which was accumulating in the strong- 
holds of Ecbatana and Susa, since the court expenditure, no matter 
how large, as already stated, was well-nigh covered by land dues 
delivered in kind, sheep and oxen, grain, and other comestibles. 
When all necessary outlay had been made, the sovereign had 
still at his disposal prodigious sums, the exact amount of which it 
would have puzzled him to name. Could uses be found for 
these more in harmony with the traditions of Oriental monarchie.s 

whose business probably consisted in keeping the court informed of all that went on 
in the province. — T rs. 

* Herodotus, iii. 95* 

“ Maspkro, Jftst. ancimtie des f tuples deV Orient, and edit, p. Ci?. 
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than the building of palaces which, by their size and gorgeous 
decoration, should enhance their prestige and make a frame for the 
heir of Cyrus befitting the dread monarch of nations occupying 
the countries between the Indus and the ,^gean Sea, between the 
Oxus, the Danube, and the Persian Gulf, on to the Nile cataracts ? 

In order to satisfy desires and obtain such results as these, 
where did they go for their models, what artists and craftsmen were 
invited to carry out the royal fancies ? This they have neglected 
to tell U.S, and Greek historians are equally reticent on the subject. 
The only way in which we may hope to solve the problem is the 
study of the ruins these imposing constructions have left. But 
the data bearing on this ciuestion are about as complicated as any 
to be found in the history of antique art, making it a difficult and 
delicate matter to advance an opinion. The Persian empire, 
owing to the date when it constituted itself and the vastness of 
dominions that for more than two hundred years obeyed a unique 
master, was placed in conditions which in many respects differed 
from those wherein was passed the existence of its predecessors in 
the East. On the one hand, it was coeval with the best age of 
Greece— that in which her most original works were produced ; 
and its relations with the latter country extended over the space 
comprised between Cyrus and Darius Codomanus, terminating in 
the brilliant, if transitory, triumph of Hellenism. On the other 
hand, it had its centre in regions where the traditions of Oriental 
art were still in vogue, and if it no longer created new types, it 
was represented by grand monuments, still almost intact, the 
legacy of powerful and glorious nations many thousand years old. 
Could Susa, Persepolis, and Ecbatana, inasmuch as they were 
further removed from the west than Memphis and Thebes, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, altogether escape from the fascinating 
influence of Grecian airts ? Tn what measure did the spaces to be 
tmverae^' long-seated habits, and examples of the past oppose a 
resistance to their attractiveness ? Here again, it will chiefly 
devolve on the monuments to give an answer that shall settle the 
contention. In the mean while we shall be in a better position to 
understand their testimony if, after having interrogated classic 
literature as to the assistance Persian monarchy derived frotti 
Greek handicraft, we define with precision the main charapte^tics 
which the , Achaemenid dynasty, without notable (dia^^> f>Hered 

from first itc^.'iiafi't, ^ ’ ' '' 
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Relations of Persia with Greece. 

The downfall of Lydia brought about by Cyrus in one single 
battle, the campaign of Harpagus in Asia Minor, and soon after that 
the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, created, in the sixth century 
before our era, an entirely novel situation for the antique 
world. Then, for the first time, the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean, from the mouth of the Nile to the Bosphorus, 
were in the grasp of an Asiatic empire. Previous to that date, 
such of the mighty commonwealths as had aspired to get an outlet 
on the western sea, as said the Assyrians, had only gained their 
purpose so far as the coast of Syria was concerned, and had laid 
hold for a while of the Phcenician seaboard, p'rom this point, 
when they turned their eyes towards the main, they saw liefore 
them an immense sheet of water, a boundless horizon, not yet 
suspecting that behind it lay Europe. 

Europe is far, very far from Palestine ; between the latter and 
the southern point of the Hellenic peninsula are no islands to 
serve as beacons and re.sting-places so as to shorten the voyage. 
Cyprus lies out of the beaten track, and Crete is very little nearer 
the continent to which it is allied. Hence, in those early days, 
merchantmen and war-ships alike would not have ventured to 
steer straight from Tyre or Sidon on their way to the coasts of 
Peloponnesus, the bays of Sparta and Argos. Rather than exposes 
themselves to such a venture, they preferred turning their prow.s 
to the northward, and creep along the coasts of Syria and Asia 
Minor, passing close to Cyprus, Rhodes, and Cos. In this way 
they made the Sporades, the Cyclades, and, when there, 
Greece was at hand. It was certainly a long way round, but 
there was this to be said for it : they were sure to reach their goal 
in safety. They had no need to fear tempestuous weather, for 
the way was sprinkled with straits and havens in which they 
could run their ships and wait till the wind had fallen ; but it was 
a circuitous route. Should we be required to give an estimate of 
the time it took to perform the journey, we should have to count, 
not by days, but weeks, and we might almost say months. 

What a difiference, how complete the change, on the day when 
Asia Minor found herself under the sway of the king who 
resided at Susa, the day when the whole peninsula was divided , 
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between two i'crMian satnij;'.- oiu.- stationed at Sardes, close to 
the Sinyrniaii and .Myle^iaii ;4uir5 ; the other .it Daskylon, on the 
Pnjpontis, wheiiet! the l‘luro[)ean ftides of the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus could aim. Ill I»‘ descried. 'I hen the two continents, 
one represented by a in marchy who-ie frontic-rs wime further apart 
than tho.e of any tho M ist h.id yet st:en, tin- other by the small 
coniinuuities of t irecce, in the nud it ol wiiich civic life was at 
once intense and full of passioiiale ardour, were l)rouyiht face to 
fac(^ and chsa; to eaeh other, as two wrestlers about t<^ close in; 
the eyes of eaeh fi.ved upon his anla; 4 oni,t. walchiiyi*- his Ir^htest 
movement, so a.s to parry or fon-stall it. Siuh a siraint'd situa- 
tion as this could not but tdve ri;.<- to frequent affrays, interrupted, 
no doubt, by intervals ol [te.iee of lunger or shorter duration, but 
yet constantly renewed. .SomeUines thiiy would meet in deadly 
conllict, at othi^r times their intercoiirsi! was that of ^ood neig'hbours, 
almost frii-nds: but, uim way or another, contact was perpetual. 
Itxcepl in the brief sptice of forty years or thereabouts, durin^^ 
which the inaritiine supremacy of Alhen.s was fully recognized, 
Ionia, the eradle of Grecian arts, submitted to the iron rule 
of the I'ersians. 'rhe war-ships of Darius tmd Xerxes swept 
the /Dgeau, whilst tlieir armies invaded 'J'hessaly, Iheotia, 
and Attica. Dveii when obliged, somewhat later, to keep on 
the defensive, they' were so actively mixed tip with the internal 
feuds of the Ionian Greeks as to have frequent oiiportunitics to 
sojourn in their towns, and contemiilatc at lei.sure the finest 
monuments.* Similar visits were returneil by the Greeks. Before 
Alexander, however, the attacks they had led again.st the Persian 
empire ha<l produced no more effect than to graze its epidermis, 
if the expression be allowed. I he advance of their boldest 
general, Agcsilaus, did not extend beyond the western border of 
Phrygia ; but the mercenaries in the pay of the Great King or hi.s 
rebellious satraps went much, farther. Did not the small corps 
known to history as the Ten Thousand cro.s.s Taurus and the 
Euphrate.s, and, after marches in all directions in Mesopotamia, 
find their way to the coast, after fifteen months spent on Persian 
soil ? True, the heroic adventure was not repeated ; but 
the l«»s, thousands of soldiers of fortune lived and died in Bne 
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service of the Ach^tnenid^, or of pretenders, or great vassals who 
aimed at recovering their independence. They were garrisoned 
in all the western provinces of the kingdom, from Egypt to the 
entrance of the Euxine, and their leaders sometimes assumed 
all but sovereign rule. At the same time, the delegates of Sparta, 
Corinth, Athens, and Thebes were constantly seen on the roads 
leading to one of those distant capitals, of which each in turn was 
honoured by the presence of the sovereign. The Greek envoys 
were sometimes kept long waiting ere they were received in 
audience and learnt the royal will. Their stay was not protracted 
beyond a few weeks or months, perhaps ; but others of their country- 
men, political refugees, as Histiseus of Miletus, Demaratus and 
Themistocles ; doctors, as Deinocedes and Ctesias (the same who 
on retiring from public life took up the part of historian), were 
all attached, in some capacity or other, to the court, and ac- 
companied it in its peregrinations from Ecbatana to Persepolis, 
from Susa to Babylon. The talkative Greeks beguiled, we 
may be sure, the tedium of the journey to the Persian princes, 
the viziers, and the women of their harems, some of whose 
slaves were their countrywomen.^ What more natural than that 
the conversation should have turned upon that Greece so near 
their hearts, and that, prompted in part by vanity, in part by the 
desire to astonish, they should have used with no niggard hand 
the brightest colours their palette could afford in depicting her 
brilliant culture. Narratives woven with so deft a hand did not 
fall unheeded on the prince’s ear, but excited a desire to judge 
for himself of the merit of artists extolled to the sky in his 
presence. 

To some extent a notion of their talent could be gained from 
such works as he or his ancestors had obtained, either in Ionia or 
Greece proper, without stirring from the spot. Was there not in 
some corner of his palace a golden crater, executed by the famous 

‘ With regard to Democedes and his relations with the wives of Darius, 
see Herodotus, iii. 1 29-134. The story of the Phocian Milto is well known. 
She was a great favourite of the younger Cyrus, by whom she was called Aspasia. 
At Cunaxa she became the property of Artaxerxes Mnemon and entered his harem, 
where she rose to a high situation (Xenophon, Anab., I. x. a; Pi.irrARCH, 
Pericles^ xxiv. la j Ariaxerxes, xxvL 3, 4). Milto was not the only Greek woman who 
lived in the intimacy of Cyrus. A Milesian, says Xenophon, accompanied him also 
to Cunaxa, and was allowed to take refuge in the Greek camp after the battle 
{Ana/iasiSf III. x. 3). 
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goldsmith, Theodorus of Samos ? ' Did not a vine of the same 
metal overshadow his couch ? ^ And if not the work of the same 
artist, we may yet suppose that it came out of an Ionian work- 
shop, inasmuch as it had been given to Darius by the Lydian 
Pythius.® Exquisite pieces of artistic furniture and costly orna- 
ments did not make up the sum of objects which the art of 
Greece had revealed to the Persians. Out of Greece also had 
come bronze and marble statues, distributed about the capital 
of the empire, where the Macedonians found them, as lasting 
trophies of western campaigns that had been without a morrow. 
Some of these were from the best sculptors of the sixth 
century ; but the Philesian Apollo, by Canachus, for instance, and 
the images of the tyrannicide Harmodius and Aristogeiton, by 
Antenor, were given back to Miletus and Athens respectively, 
by Susa or Ecbatana, where they had made a stay of two 
hundred years.* Numerous other specimens had doubtless been 
included in the spoil the Persians had taken away with them, 
respecting which history is silent because their authors were 
unknown.® 

The battles of Platiea and Mycalae put an end for ever to the 
aggressive policy of the Persians and their entering Grecian 
temples and extracting therefrom the statues that served to orna- 
ment them. But there was no veto against inviting to Persia 
the pupils of sculptors whose skill had been appreciated during 
the ravages of the Median wars. This would seem to have 
actually occurred more than once. We learn from a passage of 
Pliny that the eminent sculptor, Telephanes of Phocsea, the con- 
temporary of Polycletes and Myron, executed many important 
works for Darius and Xerxes. Was Telephanes the only artist 
whom the promise of high emolument induced to leave his country 
for the royal stone-yard.?* Nothing is more unlikely. Dark 


Ath(3)jseus> xii; p. 515 a. 

* Him^krius, Eelegce, xxxi. 8. 

* Herodotus, vii, 27. 

* Pausanias, L 16 j Arrian, AnaL, iii. i6; Pausanias, i. 85 Puny, Jffisf.Mit, 
xxiv. 70. 

' This was the case with the Artemis belonging to the temple at Brauronia, which 
Xentei took away with him (Pausanias, viii. 46). Moses of Chorfine specifies 
statklNi of ApalK Horoales, and Artemis which Cyrus found in Lydia, and^ 
he' d(^»W^ -to Ameaia (JffSst, Amentif, IL ii. p. 103, in edSiaoaf' of 
W. and'GfSwjjljfSWsto^ 
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tales were circulated all over Greece to the effect that men of 
acknowledged talent were kidnapped, at the king’s order, and 
transplanted to his residence, where a state of bondage awaited 
them.* 

We do not exactly know to what personages or incidents Xeno- 
phon alludes in the above citation, but we may safely conclude 
that reasonable hopes of large salaries were incentives likely to 
cause a perpetual How of artisans and educated people in the 
direction of Persia. From that time, both hoplites and officers out 
of service were ready to wander to almost any quarter of the 
globe in quest of remunerative employment. Nor should the 
roving disposition of the Greeks be left out of the reckoning ; their 
horror of sameness, the love of change for change’s sake which is 
inherent to the race, and causes men to abandon home ties with as 
little concern as if bent on a simple walk, yet through it all never 
forgetting the country of their birth, and living in the expectation 
that some day they may return.® Then, too, craftsmen were 
surely found among the Greek groups, which represented .some- 
times the whole population of a township, transfern'd to Chalcla-.i 
and Susiana by the kings of Per.sia.“ Cast by a wanton act of 
cruelty amidst surroundings where everything was unfamiliar, the 
wretched colonists at first felt strange and sadly out of place, and 
had to solve the difficult problem of how to live. The grants of 
land some had received gave but small returns ; the nature of the 
soil, the climate, and modes of culture were totally unlike what 
they had been accustomed to. On their native hills they had grown 
with ease the vine and olive, but the humid and burning plains of 
Lower Chaldaia required a skilful system of irrigation. It was a 
dreary look-out ; better leave it for the town, where a man who 
knows how to fiushion metal, marble, and wood into pleasing 
elegant shapes is sure to find plenty to do ; above all, when it i.s 
inhabited by prihees of magnificent taste with a decided turn for 

* Xenophon, Metnorai., IV. H 33. 

* For ancient Greeks, see E, CuR'nus, BU Grmhm in dir Diasper/f {SUzungs- 
berieftte of the Berlin Academy, i88a, pp. 943-957) j for modern Greeks, A. Dumont, 
Li Balkan et f AMnHqut, 8 vo, 1873, p. 30. 

* Thus in the reign of Darius die Milotaas were transplanted on the Petbian Gulf, 

at the mouth of the Tigris (Herod, vi, 23), and those of Eretria into Ciasia, thirty 
kilometres north of Susa 119). When Alexander entered Fersepolis, he 

found Greek captives, .some of whom had been shamefully mutilated (Diodorus, 
xvii. 69 ; Curtius, v. 5 ; Justin, xi. 14). 
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building palaces. In this manner the captives stationed in the 
central provinces of the empire combined with self-elected emi- 
grants in furnishing the kings of Persia with clever artisans, trained 
in the best workshops of Greece, who lent themselves with 
inventive and supple dexterity to the demands of a despot whose 
slightest whim was law. Hence it came to pass that, though the 
Persians did not go to the mountain, the mountain came very near 
them ; in other wmrds, a sufficient number of Hellenes, either by 
force or willingly, were established in the very heart of the king- 
dom, so that contact between the two races must have produced 
some fruits, the remains of w'hich arc to be sought in the sculpture 
and buildings of Persia, the .sole instances of her activity which are 
still extant. It would indeed be .surprising if attentive study of 
these should bring us to confess that no sign or mark of Greek 
taste and Greek fingiTs is to be traced anywhere in Persia. On 
the other hand, a few hundred or thousand individuals, if pre- 
ferred, who cither saw th<? court of Persia as visitors or permanent 
.settlers, were not sufficiently strong to modify to any great extent 
the .surround ing.s in which circum.stances had placed them. We 
find here nothing to be compared, even remotely, with the influence 
the lonians tixercised upon their neighbours of Lydia, or, to take 
another example, the ascendency the Greeks began to have over 
the. mintls of their Roman conquerors, from the end of the third 
century b.o. 

In principle the Aduemenid dynasty was in every particular 
like that of its predecessors in the East. It rested, as these, on 
hereditary despotism subject to no control, the absolute power of 
a serai-god upon earth. With the Greek, on the contrary, law was 
looked upon as the sovereign mistress of the commonwealth, the 
offspring of the wise, the Lycurguses and Zaleucoses, the Dracons 
and Solons, pr sit least thei , impersonal expression of the common 
will, the carrying buit of '^tiich was entru.sted to freely chosen 
magistrates. It will be readily admitted that no two conceptions 
could be more unlike ; the Greeks themselves wfere fully conscious 
of the antithesis they offered, and the impression they left upojr 
their minds is reflected in their philosophic romances— the, 
padia, for example, which sets forth the ideal picture of • bh 
enlighten*^; prince endowed with evety conceivabie; tog^e 

vices' ’bf 

tooi', .thb; 

I ' 1 '.,’,' ',1, ^ J ifi'u y 1 d,,', ,< 4, ‘ "11' 'i I,' “JbK V', 
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court of Darius and Xerxes by Demaratus, where the primary rule 
was never to contradict or thwart in any way the royal caprice, 
clearly shows that Greek politicians, accustomed to a government 
carried on by debate, in which it was necessary to persuade equals, 
must often have felt embarrassed lest they should offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of their royal master.^ Contact with Greece and the 
splendid examples of her political and intellectual life had no 
counteracting influence on Persia; quite the contrary. As time 
went on the evil effects of her government became more and 
more manifest ; at the head was a prince enervated by harem life, 
intent upon repressing intrigues and rival claims of near kinsmen 
by wholesale massacres, whose growing incapacity to govern peoples 
whom he never saw, or control the movements of armies he had 
ceased to command, were known to all. 

The religious beliefs of Greece, which, thanks to the prestige of 
poetry and art, had spread with astonishing rapidity along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and above all the Italian peninsula, 
among the Etruscans, Sabellians and Latins, would seem to have 
waited until Alexander, to cross Taurus and penetrate into the 
interior. Conquest had brought under the dominion of the Persians 
the whole of Anterior Asia and forced them out of their secluded 
plateau, but whilst they retained Ahurd-Mazda as their god, and 
ascribed to him their victories, they yielded, as we have seen, to 
the attractions of alien creeds ; but the deities they admitted into 
their pantheon belonged to nations amongst whom their kings 
were wont to spend part of the year.® Thus Anahita, by royal 
decree, received the public vows of princes and Persian satraps, 
and it is just possible that, in places, the Mylitta of Chaldma and 
the Syrian Ashtoreth shared the same fortune. In Egypt, .such 
among the Achaemenidaj as were gifted with political insight did 
homage to Baal-Ammon, Ptah, Osiris, and Apis, the earthly 
representative of the latter at Isis and Keith. In Greece, on the 
contrary, the Persians destroyed all the temples they lighted upon, 
and there is no indication from which we might infer that they 
tried to propitiate gods whose altars they had violated and who 
visited on them their acts of violence, or that they learnt the 
names or invoked the might of Zeus, Apollo, Athene, and Hera.® 

' Herodotus, vil 3, 10 1 X05, S09, 834”-237 i Yiil. 65. 

, • This is clearif the meaning of Herodotus when ho speaks of borrowings made 
frpm Assyrians and Arabs (i. 131). 

‘To this there was one exception. In 490 b,c Datis not only spared the l^ellaa 
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The diffusion of the Greek language in the interior of Asia 
Minor is coeval with the brilliant epoch of Ionian genius, when its 
progress was so steady as to daily infringe on the Phrygian, Lydian, 
Lycian, and other local dialects, and in the beginning of our era 
finally supplanting them. Nor was its success less marked in the 
direction of the Italian peninsula, where, if it did not replace exist- 
ing idioms — one of which, that of Latium, was destined to so grand 
a future — its superior literary form caused the Italians to borrow 
therefrom, not only the names of the gods and heroes of Greece, 
but those of numerous objects unknown to their rudimentary 
civilization before their intercourse with Hellas. To judge even 
from the latest inscriptions of the Acheemenid dynasty, nothing of 
the kind took place in Persia, since neither the words nor the syntax 
of her language betray sign or token of having been influenced by 
the Greek tongue. That the latter never became an official idiom, 
although the Greek subjects of the Great King could be counted 
by thousands, is proved by the monumental inscriptions of the 
Persepolitan palaces and those at Behistun, written in Persian, 
Susian, and Assyrian. To make known the edicts and mandates 
of the sovereign to nations speaking a Semitic dialect, the Ara- 
maic tongue and Aramaic letters were employed. Attached to the 
king’s person were doubtless dragomans, through whose medium 
he treated with the envoys of Sparta, Athens, and Thebes; but no 
state department was created for Asiatic Greece, such as existed 
for the despatch of business relating to the western provinces, 
including Egypt, where the correspondence was carried on in 
Aramaic.* As to rescripts from the seat of government and 

sanctuary, but actually offered incense to Artemis and Apollo (Herodotus, vL 97) — 
a measure which prudence and political reasons rendered advisable and necessary, said 
the lonians who accompanied the general, for in their eyes Delos was a very sacred 
place indeed. But in this same campaign Datis destroyed the temples at Naxos 
and Eretbrte, to avenge, he declared, the gods whose temples the Greeks had burnt 
down at Sardes {Ibid,, vi 96, 100), Ten years later, Xerxes acted in precisely the 
same way {TUi., viii, 32, 33, 53 ; ix. 13). 

' Thucydides (iv. 50) tells the story that in 424 the Athenians stopped a Persian 
envoy, the bearer of a despatch to the Lacedemonians, written, says the hisWrian, in 
“ Assyrian letters,” that is to say, in Persian cuneiforms. That no translation was 
appended thereto is proved from the fact that one had to be made from the; text : 
tic r&y ’kctervpCijny ypa/jipdrw r&s iirurroXis fMrayptuj/dfuvoi, &viyw<rav, , Even When 
dehlihg with literary documents evidently written in Persian, such as 'the stelgs 'that 
Darius; set up bn the, Bosphbroa (Herodotus, ir. Sy), or the letter 

fifth t»atetiy,' «i?^ii^a''of 
Atr^pia yplip^k^ fyr, craiTCCt,,itie«TOdch,''a*'if,'4#t<^ 

; , ' 1 '! v, i/i.?',?' t''. ^ - ,v .'1 ,v u‘ 
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intended for the .^olian, Ionian, and Dorian cities on the littoral, 
they were perhaps translated at Sardes and Daskylon, 

It was the same with writing. Here also the Persians derived 
the materials of the first system of signs they employed in noting 
down the sounds of their languages, from the inheritance left by 
the civilizations of the Euphrates valley (Fig. 3). Late comers 
into a world where alphabetical principles were beginning to prevail, 
they adopted, from the time of Cyrus, a syllabary that may be com- 
pared with the Phoenician.^ Composed of thirty-six forms between 
vowels and consonants, it carries the process of decomposing its 

Kh - s-yn-a-r-s-a . Kh ya -ih - i - ya z a . r ■ 

l-\«Trr< frff Tf! 

ka . kh - s - d - ya -th - 1 - ya . kh - s ■ d - yajj;ti i - ya - a- j 

1fHfT\Tr <<yT<<TTTK’- T<T ! 

- n - d - m . D - d - ra - ya - va « h - u - s . Kh - s - a - ya - in - 1 

- 1 - ya - h - ya -a . p - u - tra . Ha - kli - d - ma - n - i - s - 1 - ya . 

Pkj, 2. — Xascription of palace No. 5 ol gcneial plan, Peisepolis. Tiansciibed by J. Menant.* 

eleitients almost as far as the articulated voice ; but they are in. no 
way related to the Phrygian, Lycian, and Carian forms, derived, as 
we know, from the Greek alphabet ; nor have they any affinity 

of the forms under notice. Later on, however, lo judge from the historians of 
Alexander, cited by Anian (Anab, vi. 29) and Strabo (XIV. iii. 7), they would seem 
to have suspected that distinct systems of writing lurked behind a common aspect, 
when the term ir^pcriKk ypafi/iaTa is employed to define Persian. 

^ Upon the origin of this alphabet, see J. Darmesteter, Rapport annuel fait h 
la Socittb antique^ le 21 Jidn, 1888, pp. 39, 40. Authorities are not agreed as to the 
method made use of in the borrowing. It is supposed that the cuneiform alphabet 
always preserved an official and monumental chaiacter, but that for ordinary pur- 
poses Aramaic letters were in use {Ibid,). This, to a certain extent, was the case 
for the Assyrian language from the days of the Sargonidse, proved by the inscriptions 
on the weights of Sennadherib exhumed at Nimroud, as also the legends of certain 
cylinders and cones, and lastly a few words in Aramaic, incised by the scribes as 
memento on the edge of many a clay tablet of the class known as contract-tablets 
between private individuals, written in cuneiforms {HisU of Art^ tom, ii, p. 630, and 
n. 2, pp. 687-689). 

Klisyairsl khs&yathiya, vaw- Xerxes, kmg great, 

ka. khsdyathiya. khsl,yathiyaft- king of kings, 

nftm, Dtoyavahus. khsS.yath- son of Darius, 

iyahyai. putra. Hakb^manisiya. king, Achsemenid. 
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with Aramaic writing, which at that epoch began to be in com- 
mon use as far as Mesopotamia. They were borrowed from the 
Babylonian system, Persian being the only A ryan language written 
with cuneiform characters.^ 

The drift of our remarks will long ere this have been antici- 
pated. The fascination Greece exercised over Persia before the 
time of Alexander was not of the kind which had caused Egypt, 
Phrygia, and Lydia to surrender at discretion, as far back as the 
seventh century i?.c. 

In the eyes of the Greeks, despite the poetic colours with which 
they clothed the figure of the elder Cyrus, and the interest the tragic 
fate of Cyrus the Younger excited in their breasts, the Persians 
were from first to last no more than barbarians. The latter had 
no feeling.s but of contempt for the Greeks, by whom they had 
certainly been worsted more than once ; yet they were a people 
who, on the morrow of their victories, craved the interference of 
their late enemy to compo.se their home dissensions, and who did 
not hesitate to accept or ask for his gold. Eminent Greek refugees 
may have lived some years at the court of Persian king.s, where 

* The Persian or oltl Persian language diflers in some respects from Zend, or, to 
speak accurately, from Median. They were dialects spoken at the sante lime, one 
in the south and the oilier in the noith of Ir.in. 'J'he Persian writing which has 
come down to us consists of inscriptions, most of them very short and several times 
repeated. The most important of those, in point of length, finish, and matter, is the 
rock inscription at Peliistan, which comprises ten limes as many words as all the rest put 
together. The number collected from the shoi t texts barely reaches four hundred words 
(J. Darmestkter, Mtudes sur la Grammairt Ithtoriijut ie la Imgue fenane, dans les 
klftdes iranUnnes, tom. i., Paris, Vieweg, pp. 4, 7 ). 'I’he whole collection of these 
inscriptions will be found in AUpirsisehe Kdlinsehrifkn, etc,, Leipzig, 1862, second 
edit. 1882, published by Spiegel, and in ImcripHoms palaoptrsicte Ae/immenidarum, 
ediiii el expUeut, Petersburg, 187a, brought out by Kossovicz. M^nant has given a 
translation in the volume entitled Zes AeMmMdes el les inseripliens de la Perse, 8vo, 
A. L^vy, 1872. This work, to which we shall refer more than once, besides the 
transktifia of epigrai^tio tokts that have been discoverer! and deciphered all over 
Iian, contains a, sunu^ty Of the buildings and the rock-cut sculptures associated 
with these inscriptions, together with numerous woodcuts, and an historical essay 
upon the princes who had them incised. Mdnant has more recently published an 
account of the labours and the discoveries that have led to the reading and the 
i{mnslation of the Avesta on the one hand, and of the Inscriptions of Persia bpou 

. great rock'inscription at BehistQn was firit published by Sir H. PafV'lhfisns, 
in la tke/elimed 0/ Asfolie SKiety, yol. x. part >*'i JiWfrijtd , 

publislJjp^t “jpurnal (tol, xl. 'ppl 'the shejW fes(^|)tiiOp 

of Xeraiei'^:y(*jj;;|sil^ legjt^d* of 

Artaxerxes '"■'''I'-'-'V'C/. , 

, , . ' .v.V I';.' .h! ' ■ 
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their advice was asked, and sometimes followed, if it happened to 
suit the taste of the masters. Satraps, as Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus, may have surrounded themselves with Greeks, who 
expected to make a profit out of them, but who frequently met 
with more than their match. Not one of those Persian grandees, 
save perhaps Cyrus the Younger, was ever known to learn the 
language of his guests, or adopt their manners and habits, or yield 
to the attractive style of their poetry and plastic art. The two 
people were too diametrically opposed to understand, like, or feel 
that kind of regard one for the other which leads to close 
intimacy and is productive of rich results. No Achccmenid would 
have dreamt of sending gifts to the great oracles of Greece, as 
Amasis, Midas, and Croesus had done; far less would he have 
cared to follow the example of the Arsacidse, and style himself 
Philhcllenist king. 

Despite the relations and the almost daily contact which existed 
between the empire of Cyrus and of his successors with Greece, 
it was and remained in all essentials Asiatic to the last day of its 
existence; vaster and better organized than its predecessors it 
may have been, yet administered on precisely the same lines, its life 
made up of the same old customs and habits, and with a standard 
no higher than theirs. How unlike the ideal Greece had set up for 
herself, and to which she was even then giving effect in politics, 
letters, and arts. 

Granting the existence of a continuity whence numerous re- 
semblances arose, which it is unnecessary to enumerate in detail, 
we are entitled to assume, until disproved, that the dominant 
elements in the plastic creations of Persia were borrowed from 
older civilizations. 

Division of the Soil Surface, and Nomenclature of 
Monuments to be studied. 

The history of Iran, as'we have endeavoured to point out, has 
a sequence and continuity stretching from remote antiquity to 
our own day ; nevertheless, the monuments we propose to review 
in this place will be confined to such as were elaborated during 
the Median empire and the Achaemenid dynasty ; that is to say, 
before the Macedonian conquest. They are the sole monumerits 
whose birth preceded the hour when Hellenic genius not oply 
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marched triumphantly from one end of Anterior Asia to another, 
but, borne on the wings of prodigious success, founded Greek 
states in distant India as well. The ascendency it won for itself 
was at once so commanding and widespread that traces of its 
activity will be found everywhere, even with princes the avowed 
enemies of the Seleucidse and the Romans, their successors in 
Syria. The monuments under notice are derived straight from 
Oriental art ; hence the appropriateness of making them jsrecede 
Grecian art, whose history will follow immediately on this. 

Before we turn our attention to defining the characteristics that 
make up the individuality of the plastic art of Iran, and try to 
restore some of the types it has created, we will briefly go over 
the monuments composing this series, which we know from the 
descriptions of the ancients, along with those of which important 
remains still exist, noting their distribution from north to south, 
from the provinces of Media and Susiana on to Persia.* 

' Before we proceed with this study, we wish to briefly indicate the main works 
we shall borrow from or refer the reader to. In regard to books of travel that have 
brought the ruins of Persia, her monuments and inscriptions, to the notice of 
European savants down to the beginning of this century, the reader will do well to 
consult Chardin’s very complete note, vol. viii. p. 244, in the collection published 
by Langlbs in 1811, consisting of 10 vols., 4to, with folio atlas. Cartens Niebuhr 
visited Persepolis in 17C5, and the copies he made of Persian inscriptions were 
the first that could be used to study the texts they represent {Rdscheschreibnng 
nach Arahkn mid umliegautm Laender, 2 vols., 4to, Copenhagen, 1774-1778)5 a 
supplementary volume was published at Hamburg, 1837. His drawing.s were no 
better than those of his predecessors. To find images not only drawn to scale, 
but conveying a faithful notion of the architectonic and sculptural style of the Per- 
sian.?, we must descend to Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, etc., during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, with nume- 
rous engravings of portraits, costumes, antiquities, 2 vols., 4to, I-ohdon, 183 1, 
1822. Next in chronological order are two French architects, Tdxier and Coste, 
whose works are still the (fcain quarries for modem students in their Oriental 
researches : Tdxier, JDeseription de VArminie, de la Perse et de la Mhopotamie, 
2 vols., foL, Didot, 18412-1852, rgi engravings and coloured plates; Voyage ett 
Perse de M“if,'£ugine PlaHdin,peintre, et Pascal Coste, architects, pendant les annles 
1840 et *841, fob, (5 vols., Gide et Baudry; Perse ancienne, text, t voL, 188 pages, 
by Flandin ; Perse ancienne, 4 vols., with 229 plates ; Perse moieme, x vol,, xoo 
plates. Coste’s collection of original drawings has been deposited in the Biblio- 
thbque de I’lnstitut de France by their author. They testify, along with the tracings, 
to the great care bestowed upon them ; then, too, the explanatory notes will be 
found, as in our own case, of special value. Besides these are a number, ttotably 
restored p^]p<|ctive sketches, that have never been engraved. Matermla for com- 
parison ahother. jvork b^ the satae artist, 4 t?>ipj?iwts 

dSdrfs, Tof P;Cb'ste,''iPkif^'’Md8'ie!;'r8(5'7, 
fob, 57 psg^s:%»a;’“!‘*;;|)j^^ {2 vols., 
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The capital of the Median empire was Hagmatana, or Hag- 
matan, as the Behistun inscription has it, a form the Greeks 
scarcely changed when they turned it into Agbata, more commonly 
Ecbatana. It is generally admitted that its situation was nearly 
on the site occupied by the modern town of Hamadan, whose 
name is but slightly modified from the old designation. ‘ Hag- 
matan rose at the foot of the Elwend, the Orontes of the Greek 
geographers. The spot was well chosen, in a temperate zone, 
with a plentiful supply of water from the near mountains. The 
palace built by the Median princes, who first introduced the popu- 
lations of Iran to the stir and life of the Asiatic world, was famous 
in antiquity, and tradition ascribed it to Dejoce-s, the legendary 
founder of the monarchy. After the collapse of the Median 
empire, it served as residence to the kings of Persia ; and though 
greatly damaged in the wars between the Seleucidae and the 
Parthians, it continued to be inhabited by the kings of the latter. 
No excavations have been made on the site of Ecbatana, and 
the ruinous mass supposed to represent the ancient capital has 
been very inadequately described and traced ; yet we are not left 
entirely to our own devices, since in the descriptions of Herodotus 
and Polybius will be found data of inestimable value and accuracy.* 

8vo, published by the same firm), is a great work, which nothing since it saw the 
light has displaced from its high position, and well deserves to be consulted. 
More aid might have been expected out of the collection of 150 photographs, 
published by Ascher, of Berlin, under the title : PersepoUs, die AchcemenidiseJun 
vnd Sassanidischen Denkmaekr und imehriften mn PersepoUs, Istakhr, Pasargada, 
Sh&hpdr, zum ersten Made photographiseh aufgenotnmen von P. Soltse, im Anschhisse 
an die epigraphisch archmologische Expedition in Persien von F. C. Andreas, herans- 
gegebenauf Veranlassmg derfiinf ten inicrnationalen Orientalistcneongresses su Berlin, 
mit einer Besprechmg der Jnschriften von Hi. Noeldeke, 1882, fol. These photo- 
graphs are often indistinct, and not a few dicMs are much injured, and sever d 
plates utterly obliterated. The latest work dealing with the period which alone 
concerns Us is BArt antique de la Perse — AcMminides, Perses, Sassanides, 5 parts, 
4to, Paris, 1884-1S89, 103 plates, out of which a certain number do not relate 
to Persia, but to monuments the author compares with those of Persia. The fact 
that our drawings are chiefly taken from Coste will cause no surprise when it is 
added that, in company with Flandin, he spent forty days making tracings and 
drawings of the ruins at Persepolis,. Whilst Tdxiet remained ten days in the place, 
and Dieulafoy only four (Jake Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldle el la Susiane, 
pp. 382 and 414). 

* Ihe half-dozen or so of cuneiform inscriptions and antiquities are figured in 
Flandin and Costi^’s Perse aneienne, Plates XXIV, -XXVI. bis. See also Ken 
Porter, Travels, iaxa. il p. 1155 and Morier, A Seeond Journey through Persia, 
p. s68. Tdxier’s illustrations of Hamadan are purely picturesque views. 

,, IJerodotus, i. 98 ; Polybius, x. 27, 
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The province now called Persian Kurdistan corresponds with a 
portion of old Media ; it stretches east and west of Elwend among 
the valleys of the Zagros range, where traces of the Achaemenidae, 
Arsacidse, and Sassanidae are met with everywhere (Fig. 4). 
There is the temple of Kan^ovar, a vast tcmenos, wholly sur- 
rounded by colonnades, with a sanctuary in the centre. Did 
altars exist here upon which the sacred fire was kept burning ? 
To what deity, if not to Anahita, was the temple dedicated 1 On 



Eacit o'T GreenwicK 47*50 


< C Parrort 

Fu}. 4.— Map of the district of Kermanshnh. Rkclus, Notwelic Giographie^ tom, ix, p. 288, 


these questions no literary document has yet shed any light, and, 
as a modern town has risen on the site of the old edifice, 
soundings would not be easy. It is possible that the public rites 
celebrated here led back to hoary antiquity. As to the monument 
itself, to judgq from the apparent parts, we should say that the 
entire faMc was reconstructed in the time of the Macedonians 
or the Parthians, so that there will be no necessity to deal with the 
remains of a building due to one or other of the numerous Greek 
architects in the employ of Asiatic sovereigns after Alexander,^ 

A little beyond Ecbatana, on the main road which, through 
the elevated valley of the Kharkar, or Choaspes, led to the plains 
of Chaldsea, the traveller "sees shooting up before him the chlois^al 

* with Fwjspiw Attil 

Plates , ■ 
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cliff of Bisutun (BehistQn), whose south side is turned towards 
the road, with green meadows in front, upon the surface of 
which remains of the ancient town of Baghistana, the “ place of 
gardens,” lie scattered about,' The interest which attaches to 
the site is centred in the figured sculptures and historical texts the 
Ach$menida and Sassanidae caused to be executed on the face 
of the lofty rocks (Fig. 5). Such of these inscriptions and 
images as were near the ground (they are the most recent) have 
greatly suffered ; fortunately this does not apply to the famous 
monument known as the “ Behistun inscription.” It is a huge 
block about fifty metres above tlie bottom of the valley, in length 
forty-five metres, and thirty in height. Over its polished face 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
caused to be incised the long recital of the troublous times that 
followed his advent to the throne, the successful wars that put 
an end to them, the chastisement inflicted on the rebels, and the 
measures taken to secure the benefits of a wise administration 
for the empire ; whilst above appears the figure of the king, the 
victor of so many brilliant achievements. The in.scription was in 
the three languages commonly used by the royal scribes ; the Persian 
text alone consists of no less than four hundred and sixteen lines. 
At the base of this venerable page of lapidary history are remain.s 
of a terrace by which visitors reached the monument. In order 
to protect the characters against the weather, a thin coat of 
silicate, by way of varnish, would seem to have been laid over 
the prepared surface.® 

By following, in a southern direction, the eastern sides of Zagros 
and the Turkish frontier, ancient Susiana (now Shuster) is reached. 
A few miles to the westward of that town, the present capital of 
the province, are found artificial mounds or tells, around which 
appear the confused remains of what must once have been a 
populous centre. The place goes by the name of Shush, the 
Susa of the Greeks (Fig. 6)* The mound is many centuries 
older than Cyrus, and travels back to the Elamite kings, who first 
raised it so as to plant on its summit a (iitadel repeatedly attacked 
and blockaded by Chaldaean and Assyrian conquerors, as well as 

^ Diodorus has recorded the antiquities of Baghistana ( 11 . xiii. i, a), and an account 
of them is given in the Five Great Monarehies, tom. ii. pp. 274, 275, by G. Rawlinson. 

• A translation, accompanied by an exhaustive account of this important document, , 
vrilVbe read in M£nant, Les JehSminides etier Inscriptions Perse, tom, ii pp. 274, atS- 
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Achaemenid princes down to Darius Codomanus ; yet each succes- 
sive revolution added to its height and breadth, the ruins of 
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stratum of the hillock is almost entirely composed of Persian 
palaces buried under their own ruins. That of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon was identified and disengaged in 1851 by the English 
traveller Loftus; and between 1884 and 1886 Dieulafoy completely 
cleared the site, when he came upon the remains of a palace raised 
by Darius, son of Hystaspes, which the inscription copied by 
Loftus specified as having preceded, on the same spot, the one 
erected by Artaxerxes.^ Trenches cut at various points of the 
mound enabled the French mission to gain an idea of the trace 
and construction of the formidable defensive works that surrounded 
the royal residence and turned it into an impregnable fortress. 
Thanks to Dieulafoy, Persian art is now represented in the Louvre 
as in no other European museum. Before him the few and very 
secondary pieces of sculpture from Persepolis in the British 
Museum, were all the collections of the West had to show in 
connection with the art of Persia. Of far greater merit arc 
the treasures displayed in the two rooms set apart for them 
at the Louvre and opened to the public in 1888. Never- 
theless, the tumulus at Su.sa, as its bold and fortunate exidorer 
is the first to own, has not by a long way yielded its secret. 
Owing to lack of time and insufficient means, the excavations that 
have hitherto been made have disturbed but a feeble portion of 
the mound’s surface, and in no instance have they gone very dcei>. 
Yet we cannot doubt for a moment that, buried in its flanks, 
are remains of monuments much older than the Persian dominion, 
monuments that would cast floods of light on the origins 
of Chaldaean culture and cuneiform writing, and enable u.s, 
perhaps, to restore a whole chapter of the lost history of the 

‘ W. Kennet Lorrus, Travels and Rtsearclus in Chaldtm and Susiana, with an 
Atwunt of Excavations at Warka and Shush, in 1849-185*, London, 1857, 8vo. 
The figures are on a small scale and undotted. The original design of Churchill, 
the artist who accompanied loltus, will be found in ihe Dciiartment of Oriental 
Antiquities at the British Museum, where I went to consult tliem {Second Sufpk- 
mentary Volume of Drawings from Objects found at Susa, executed by A. Churchill, 
W. K. Loftus, and Lieutenant Jackspn). Despite the merit of some of these 
drawings, they have lost much of their interest since Dieulafoy’s journey to Susa, 
Consult Revue ArchL, 3rd series, tom. vi. and tom. vlii. ; Rapports sur ks Fouiiles de 
Suse; and Jane Dieulafov, A Suse, Journal des Fouiiles, 1884-1886, 410, llachcttu, 
1888, 131 wood engravings and map. The same firm published last year (1890) 
DAcropole de Suse, by Dieulafoy, which is but an amplification of the former j the 
hook is profusely illustrated with thirty-two plates, of which twenty-two are in 
Ifthochromy. 

' I ' I' ' ' 
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primitive people of Anterior Asia, who on the neighbouring rocks 
of Malamir have left curious sculptures — of which specimens will 
be given a little farther on — long inscriptions seemingly in the 
Susian language, the deciphering and translating of which are 
not yet by any means an easy task. 

If from Susiana the traveller goes through the Bakthiyari 
mountains, he will reach Persia properly so called, Farsistan, Pars, 
and thence the Shiraz province, the cradle-land of the royal 
house of the Achsemenidse, whose sons were the youthful com- 
panions in arms of Cyrus. Here are found monuments of Persian 
art, both numerous and well preserved, which from the seventeenth 
century, when they were visited by Chardin, have been carefully 
drawn and studied by subsequent travellers. They may be 
divided into three principal groups. The first, to name them 
from north to south, is found in the upland valley of the Polvar, 
near Meshed-i-Murghab ; the second at Persepolis ; and the third 
hard by, at Naksh-i- Rustem, ruling the plain of Mervdasht {see 
map. Fig. 7). 

The ruins near the small village of Meshed-i-MOrghab were 
long held as those of Pasargadae, a holy town of Persia, frequently 
mentioned by Greek writers. Within the last twenty years, 
however, some have tried to prove that the site of Pasargada; 
should be sought, not in the Polvar valley, but to the southward 
of Shiraz, on the caravan road which from this town ran to 
Kirman, somewhere between Fesa and Darabgerd.* This is 
not the place for discussing a somewhat obscure question of 
historical geography, but for the sake of brevity we will continue 
here to designate as Pasargada; the group of ruins near Meshed- 
i-MOrghab where a great block of masonry occurs, built out of 
the hill, known as Tahkte-Madere-i-Soleiman (“the Throne of 
Solomon’s Mother”), intended, no doubt, to uphold a structure 
that never was built and the remains of a palace that rose in the 
plain ; together with two monuments — the Gabre-Madere-i-Solei- 

^ With regard to the position of Pasargadaj, see Journal asiatiqwf, 1871, 

tom. xix, p. 548, and Disulafoy, DArt antique de la Perse, i. pp. 1-3. Noeldbkb 
(Persia, p. 563) and Stolze (Bemrkungen) do not accept the reasons put forth by 
the P^ench savant, and continue to regard the ruins at Meshed-i-MttrghSb as those 
of Pasargadw. No remains of the Achtetnenidian epoch are visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darabgerd. ; 

* The wbrd JWWiSt 'pitoperly.sign^^ any artificial platform akin to those stages 
that serve as throne* ' i 
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man, a tiny fane surrounded by porticoes, and a ruinous tower, 
on a square plan-both of which seem to have been tomb,. 
Inspection of these relics, their style, and the proud inscription 
which appears about the stones, everything indicates that they 
belong to the time of the great Cyrus, the foundei o tie 
Achsemenid dynasty. 



Fit). of the Folv*): valley. Rkcuu.,, Nomdk GMgrnji/iif, luni, ix, 

The Polvar-Rod, after crossing the plain of Me.she<l-i-MQrghflb, 
runs in a m<tandering course through narrow valleys, skirted by a 
path which disa^ppears under the swollen waters of the stream 
during the rainy seasoti,* when it debouches upon the fertile, well- 
yratered plain of MCetvdasht, where it joins the Bend-Amir, and 
with it disappears into Miris. Here arc found the im- 

» DiKWuroY, j34ri a*UiiM, etc., i. Plate 11. 
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posing ruins, which all travellers who have seeft them have agreed 
to identify with the Persepolis of the Greeks, to which modern 
Persians apply the name respectively of Chehl-Minar (the Forty 
Columns), Takht-i-Jamshid (the Throne of Jamshid), and Kane-i- 
Dara (the House of Darius).* It is just possible that the Pana 
of the cuneiform inscriptions denotes this same place. The remains 
of the palaces of the Achaemenidae, from Darius, the head of the 
second dynasty of Persia, stand at different levels on a spacious 
and artificial platform at the foot of the mountain. The royal 
tombs are excavated, speos-like, behind the esplanade, in the 
flanks of the lofty cliff. 

To the same epoch belong the remains of the town of Istakhr, 
distant some five kilometres from this to the ward at the entrance 
of the Polvar valley. Its well-chosen situation near the passes, on 
the bank of the river as it escapes from the narrow gorge, and the 
rich arable and pasture land around, made it an important thriving 
centre down to the Arab conquest. Conspicuous among its relics 
are fragments of Jamshid’s harem. 

The third group of monuments are at Naksh-i- Rustem, on the 
right bank of the Polvar, where the masons who built Istahkr 
attacked the spur of a mountain which faces the platform of 
Persepolis on the other side of the valley. Here, in the gloomy 
depths of the lofty cliff, arc the rock-tombs of Darius Hystaspes 
and three other kings; whilst incised in the sheer front of the 
rock appear the famous “ drawings of Rustem,” the legendary hero 
of Persia, whom the natives think they recognize in the figures 
representing SassaniJ sovereigns, the Sapors or ShapQrs and 
Chosroes, depicted below the tombs in the side of tlie cliff at its 

* Before the Macedonian epoch, the Greeks do not appear to have had any clear 
notions in regard to the royal residence; they deemed that the Great king always 
held his court at Susa, because their envoys were usually received there. The 
particular name the Persians gave to the chief town of their own country of Pars 
is not known with certainty ; the term “ Persepolis ” does not appear in Greek 
historians before Alexander, and is generally ascribed to Clearchus. To be 
giammatically correct it should have been ne/jcrdroXis, since the literal signification 
of Utperin-o^ is properly “town-destroyer.” It was a play upon the word, 
intended to recall the name of Persians and the destruction (vipern) of the town by 
Alexander, in imitation of 'IXlov viparis of the Greek epos. Later historians and 
geographers tded to correct the ill-formed name, and proposed UspcwfiroAie, 
Ile/jo-tiroXw, smd ^ven JIip<r6voXtv j but to no purpose. The habit was of too long 
standing to be fi|ily cast aside XN osldskb, “Persepolis,”; in pth 

edit). 
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base. Towards the plain facing these escarps, rises a tower 
whose funereal purpose scarcely admits of any doubt ; its close 
resemblance to the fragments that still exist near Meshed-i- 
Murghab has already been referred to. 

Lastly, in this same province, and south of Shiraz, between it 
and the sea, on one of the lower grades of the plateau, both at 
Sarvistan, Ferash-Abad, and Feruz-Abad, the still imposing re- 
mains which until quite recently were considered as works of the 
Sassanidae are encountered, along with scanty fragments of the 
Achxmenidse. It has been sought to prove that they all belong 
to the latter. We shall have to discuss the reasons advanced in 
support of the hypothesis, and examine whether facts and indica- 
tions invoked in its favour do not admit of another explanation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Materials. 

As soon as the Persians, thanks to Cyrus, found themselves 
undisputed masters of Anterior Asia, they must have aspired to 
raise buildings that should be the visible expression of their 
wealth and power throughout the Iranic plateau, notably in that 
province of Pars, the cradle of their kings. The nature of the 
ground favoured their ambition. In a mountainous country like 
Persia, the architect, no matter the site he fixed upon, found every- 
where to his hand the natural stone which failed him in Chaldsea. 
It was a limestone of good quality; indeed, some varieties are so 
fine, hard, and close grained as almost to deserve the name of 
marble. These rocks vary in colour from light to deep grey, 
with here and there yellowish and dark-brown tones. Such 
differences were taken advantage of to provide certain important 
parts in the better class of buildings — the decorative figures, for 
example — with more power of resistance and a finer cut, or to 
obtain contrasts and happy effects of colouring. The native 
limestone is found in thick strata, so that it can be cut in blocks of 
great size.^ 

* The dose-grained limestone in question forms the upper geological stratum of 
the Iranic plateau, on the southward of Teheran j with it were built Pasargad®, 
Persepolis, and Susa. It might almost be denominated “ monumental limestone.” 
The bas-reliefs at BehistQn, Shapflr, and Malamir are sculptured towards the crests 
of these same limestone formations which command the plain j whilst in their flanks 
are excavated the Naksh-i-Rustem sepulchres, as well as those at Persepolis. Persia 
has no either good building material. The houses of Shuster are made of sandstone 
found in the: plains of Susiana 5 but it is very friable, and could not have fnmiWied 
materials fof 'c6n|^0tlng vast smd solid edifices. The action of ti^eilias so 
disfigureA'’i'%ss«Wiai/,»tatnet^,of'.'this'i^pIl’8aMl bdong^g to thelOjlIecdon 
Dieula%,',m ,thej'£^ftli^,;i|*f; 'itf,,® shnpeletls ■iija5s."'.0^'Voldanic 'rocks 
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On the other hand, the conditions of royal life, as it has always 
existed in the East, tended to give such dimensions to edifices, 
that had stone been exclusively used in their construction, the 
risk of making them too lasting would have been very great. As 
in Assyria, here also, each prince, on his ascending the throne, set 
about building him a palace that should be entirely his own, about 
which, too, his name and image should figure plentifully.® But the 
edifice was barely commenced than he wished to see it finished, 
that he might have the enjoyment of it. To satisfy the royal 
impatience, a quicker way of going to work was devised in artificial 
stone, burnt brick, and crude brick. The latter, whether shaped 
in moulds or dried in the sun, goes through almost imperceptible 
stages, to form pis6 or beaten clay, which we see employed at the 
back of the ramparts of Susa, where it is used as support to the 
wall.* Finally, a kind of frit, almost as white as plaster, and hard 
as stone, was made into a paste, out of which were fashioned those 
squares enamelled on one side which, at Susa, and doubtless else- 
where, decorated the sides of staircases, the walls of [)orticocs or 
of hypostyle chambers.® 

If the body of the buildings was of stone and brick, of what 
material were lofts made ? A glance at the proportions of the 
Persian column, its thin and airy aspect, would, almost by itself, 
answer the question, in that it would have been a poor support 
for a stone entablature. As a matter of fact, no sign or mark of 
a Hthic cornice or architrave has been seen on the site of Persian 
structures, but towards the top of pillars and antac in good 
preservation, appear notches that could only have been cut for 
receiving the ends of timber pieces ; whilst when we consider 
the arrangement of these same cranks and the size of the actual 
buildings, we fully realize that, far from being insignificant, the.se 

cropping up to the surface in the accessible parts of Western Persia^ there only 
occurs the granite of Koiad, between Ispahan and Teheran, whilst the trachyiic and 
porphyritic rocks of Demawend are still further removed from h’ars. Granting the 
configuration of the Iranic territory, and the absence of carriage roads, it in self- 
evident that building materials could not be fetched from such distances* The 
quarries whence were obtained the stones out of which the palaces at Pcrsepolm 
were made are well within a mile of the platform upon which they stand, whilst 
the bloclcs introduced in the edifices of Susa were found at a distance of a few 
miles (Notes handed in by M. Houssay). 

* ms/, of Ari^ tom* ii. p* 42 n 

* PiEUi^FOV, FouiUes de Sr^se, campagfte de X8S5, 1886, fp* 32, 33* 

* p, 17. 
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were edifices admitting of multitudinous pieces skilfully and care- 
fully^ adjusted (Fig. 8). The royal constructions of Persia 
required, therefore, timber in considerable quantity, and of a 
calibre to furnish large beams of sufficient reach and resisting 
po\yer. Now, the Iranic plateau, at the present day, is the 
region most destitute of trees in the habitable world ; none are 
.seen except in orchards where the hand of man has succeeded 
in bringing subterraneous waters to the land. It must have been 
the same in antiquity. Persia is not, like Asia Minor and Greece, 
a country made bare by ill-judged tillage, 
or conflagrations, or the gnawing tooth 
of animals, by which the forest trees 
nature had taken centuries to grow have 
been destroyed, but a country condemned 
by the configuration and composition of 
its soil to perpetual denudation from the 
first day of its existence. Whither, 
then, did they go for the wood that is 
so largely introduced in the complicated 
work M. Chipiez has undertaken to 
restore ? True, palms grow plentifully 
in the plain of Susiana and the lower 
grades of the plateau, but the wood they 
yield is mediocre in the extreme. On 
the other hand, remains of oak forests, 
few and far between, enough are found 
in the Bakhtiyari mountains, intervening between Persia, Susiana, 
and Elam ; in ancient times, however, they may have been more 
thickly studded, and the trees of greater size.* Cypress groves 
and walnut trees are seen within the garden walls of Shiraz and 
about fhe villages of ; Fars, and certain data seem to indicate that 
formerly they were much more common in this region.’ The 



Fio, 8.— Detail of pillar still 
Manding in ])alace No. 4, Per- 
septflis. FtANDiN and Costk, 
/Ww micis/wf, Plate CXVIII, 


* No traveller has more thoroughly expldred the Bakhtiyari district than Sir Henry 

Layard, who remained there nearly a whole year. His account of the places he 
visited is intetpersed with the following phrases ; “ thickly wooded with oaks/' 
“ wpoded by magnificent trees ” {Early Adventures in Persia, a vols., Svo, x88y, 
voL i i>p, 947, 414). 

* In t^hhl of tbJ« work we shall have more than one occasion to r^^fisr iW; fhh 

diminutive .phiii-tbj.wl^ the name of S^stan,; VpyjMress ■ 

been applied';' The.'fet'W 
its being the bhlyi'tifed'''£gtijl^jintibwbah4:td^v.aitiBwMdboliS'.!e^to' 
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Oriental plane grows well, and, if the wood is very light, it has 
the merit of growing very fast. Sycamores, and more rarely 
maritime pines and acacia, likewise occur.' Hence Persia, even 
at the present day, is not as deficient of trees as some would 
affirm.’' If among the oases that have been formed around 
kanats, and in the depths of mountains abounding in springs 
which collect their waters into rivers to join the Tigris, enough 
timber is found to supply carpenters and cabinet-makers, it must 
have been more so a hundred-fold in olden times ; nevertheless 
a certain degree of ingenuity was always required to procure joists 
of great size, able to bear the superimposing weight of coverings 
made up of beaten clay, and provide that desideratum in a 
burning climate, a deep salience to the roof. As a means to an 
end, cypress plantations were multiplied in well-watered districts, 
whilst oaks of great bulk were drawn from the valleys of Zagros. 
In all probability, however, most of the timbers employed by the 
architect had to travel over greater distances before they reached 
their ultimate destination. 

In order to find at present within the territory of Persia real 
forests with beech, a.sh, and oak of considerable girth, we must 
travel to the Elburz range; but even there timber tree.s are 
only seen on the northern slopes, which alone are abundantly 
supplied with rain-water produced by evaporation from the Ca.spian. 
But the distance in a straight line from Mazanderan to P'ars is 
eight hundred kilometres, across mountain chains and a country 
that never had a road. Yet the forests of Hyrcania must have 
been laid under contribution for building the royal palaces. This 
the main beams at Persepolis testify, in that they prove that length 
and the difficulties of the journey were no obstacles to the master- 
builders, who certainly went as far, perhaps farther still, for their 
materials. In the carbonized debris found on many a point of the 
platform at Persepolis, where the ground had not been cleared 
down to the rock, M. Dieulafoy picked up more than one cedar 

that the authors of the sculptures under consideration were fanailiar with its sombre 
pyramid-like shape. 

1 With r^rd to the vegetable products of the provinces of Fars and Kerman, 
see G. Rawunson, Tfu Mt)t Great Monarchies, tom, iii. p. 140, notably n. r8, 
where he duly acknowledges his indebtedness to the writers who have visited the 
region, 

» piEUi.AFoy, liArt antique, etc., ii. 7. 
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fragment,* which he recognized both from its yellow colour, the 
fine polish it still retained, and its characteristic perfume when it 
is burnt. Now, from one end of southern Iran to the other, no 
cedars are encountered ; if travellers have noticed cedars in 
Elburz, their number will in no way challenge comparison with 
the fine specimens that still fringe the slopes of Lebanon and 
Taurus. From one or other of these mountain chains, through 
the passes of Amanus, the Syrian waste, and the plains of Meso- 
potamia, up the giddy ramps, now called kotals, that serve to 
scale the Iran plateau, were brought the cedars out of which the 
main timber-pieces of the carpentry at Persepolis were made. 
Thousands of beasts of burthen, whole troops of men, had to be 
told off for these transports; but distances and human lives counted 
but little when a desire of the King of kings had to be satisfied. 


The General Principles of Form. 


No ancient building of Persia has preserved its crowning member; 
to restore it, therefore, and succeed in setting up a unit of which 
the lower and middle sections alone remain, it is most important 
carefully to note, mark, and digest such details as appear in the 
preserved parts, together with the nature of the materials employed. 
But still more reliable information is offered to our curiosity in 
the representations left of their own edifices by the people whose 
architecture we are now about to study. Among the Assyrians, 
for example, similar sculptured transcriptions, exhibited in many 
war and hunting scenes, are more or less prinjitive in style,’ 
whereas the rock-cut frontispieces of Lyeia and Persia were 
copied from built houses. The Lycian tonib reproduces with 
scrupulous fidelity the aspect of the timber edifice, with the peculiar 
modes of its fabrication and joining of its pieces.* In the same 
way, the lower part of the tombs of the Persian sovereigns at the 
Takht-i-Jamshid and Naksh-i- Rustem is no more than an imita- 
tion of the palace fa9ade (Fig. 9 and Plate L). This fagade, no 


* DITOLAFov, HArt antique, iii. 5, 

» With.regard to this subject consult G. Rawlinson, The Mve Great Mmarthkss 

t. n, p. 279. A footnote tells the reader the works from which he derived his 
inforniatioiu '' , 

’ 409, 475. ' ' , 

tom. t. 'ii; I* ' ■ ^ f 
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matter where we find it. scarcely exhibits any change, whilst 
its plan is known from the marks left on the floor, the walls, 

the columns, and 
pillars of the 
Persepolitan 
platforms. Some 
of these sup- 
ports, though 
sadly mutilated, 
are still stand- 
ing, and thus fur- 
nish certain data 
forthe elevation. 
The elements 
left for compari- 
son between 
tombs and pa- 
laces are identi- 
cal, and we have 
no reason to sup- 
pose that there 
was less corre- 
spondence be- 
tween the parts 
that no longer 
challenge com- 
parison, in one 
of the twin types 
we propo.se to 
restore in the 
built house, that 
they have been 
wrenched away, 
as a page out 
of a book. The 

^ _ arcKieologist, 

Fib. 0.— Part of elevation and transverse section of a royal tor^ at then, haS the 
Naltsh-i-Rustem. Flandin and Costs, Perse anaenne, Plate . 

CLXXvii. right to demanu 

of the pseudo-architecture of the necropoles, that it shall tell 
him what was the arrangement of the entablatures of palaces 
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whose magnificence dazzled the Greeks, and which in their ruinous 
state may still in part be divined. 

The fagade of the rock-hewn tombs, acknowledged on all hands 
as the entombments of the Ach^menid kings, may be taken as 
the most complete type of Persian adjustment. Its originality, 
that which strikes one at first sight, is the function the column 
fulfils — a column we know to have been of stone from base to 
crown, by the specimens and fragments that still exist upon the 
platforms where once rose the palaces with which they were 
associated. The important part ascribed here to the column, 
neither recalls Chaldaea nor Assyria, where it held a very subordi- 
nate place, but at once brings Egypt to our mind. A superficial 
observation would tempt one to think that, in the main, the 
Persian architect copied it upon the models of Egyptian 
architecture ; a more critical eye, however, soon discovers that 
the supports are characterized by touches utterly opposed to those 
of the Nile, whilst their make reveals the stamp of a very 
different taste. Take at haphazard any Egyptian column and 
place it side by side of a Persian support, and the contrast they 
offer will strike the most uneducated eye. Analysis and com- 
parison alike, instead of detracting from the impres.sion thus 
received, will accentuate it and help to widen more and more the 
gap between them. 

The shaft of the Persian column is always tall and slender. In 
the “ Palace of the Thirty-six Columns" at Persepolis (Fig. ro, 
No. 2 in plan, Plates VII. and VIII), the total height of the 
order, with base and crown, is in the proportion of twelve to 
one diameter of the shaft; whilst in the Pasargad5e specimen 
(Fig. ri), whose capital has disappeared, the proportions are 
even more airy and light. On the other hand, in what may 
be termed the classic type of Egypt, in the Ramesscum and 
the hypostyle hall at Karnac, the entire height of the column 
is but five or six diameters ; and in the vast majority of cases 
— at Medinet Abo, for instance — it measures but four diameters. 
The Egyptian support, even when it strives most after elegance, 
always maintains a massive and somewhat stubby aspect, in 
striking contrast with the Persian order, which is far the driest 
stone support tfie architects of antiquity ever, raised. ‘ , ■ 

Divergency. '|s , n<> leps .nwfeed ;i,p( 'the' mefnbering pF bayes. '■ ' In 
the valley of fHeijS|Ufi,.iti.*%i,ndrerjjnipfy.'than’a pjatband'o^-a 
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to Pasargadae (Fig. ii). Everywhere else the Persian base is 
mych more developed, elaborate, and varied, and will be fully 


Fig* to.— General plan of Persepolis, showing the platfcim and ibe icmhs, Fi axdin and Co vie. Perse anctetuH^ Plate LXV, 
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described in its proper place. The true Persian base, that which 
was employed in the better class of buildings, is the campaniform 
or bell-shaped reversed, with its salient torus and rich ring of 
leaves (Fig. 1 2). N othing of the kind appears in Egypt, at least 
in that situation. Calathi- 
form or bell-shaped capitals 
are indeed met with ; but in 
order to identify the Persian 
base with the capital of the 
Delta, we must suppose that 
the Persian architect who 
borrowed it turned it upside 
down. This hypothesis is so 
very unlikely that we shall 
not stop to discuss it. 

Then, too, the capital, 
whether in plan or compo- 
sition, has naught to remind 
us of the models proper to 
It is constructed on 
a rectangular plan ; whereas 
its Egyptian counterpart, no 
matter its shape, may be 
described as always con- 
ceived on a square plan. 

The form which character- 
izes the Persian capital, some- 
times put direct on the shaft, 
sometimes allied thereto by 
a profusion of ornaments, 
consists of a pair of semi- 
bulls, back to back, who 
appear under the entabla- 
ture without an intermediary 
member (Figs. 31, 32). In Egypt, on the contrary, an abacus 
always interposes between the body of the capital and the 
architrave. 

Another , of testing the independence of Persian apichitii^- 

ture, as ^ is: to look ■ at .the yeiry ipipttuiiar 

arrangemeht"<if4^ ,bhy^dith0.aMt;i» far 

I,*,'''' ” I 'I. . ‘ V V'/:' ' 
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greater than in Egypt or' Greece. Moreover, the desip is quite 
different. It is not divided, as in the Egyptian entablature, into 
well-defined members of varying importance, such as architrpe, 
torus, cavetto, and terminal fillet ; its parts having no marke 
difference, whether of size or salience (Fig. 9). The quaintness 
observable in these profiles admits of the simplest explanation, 
namely, a remembrance or imitation of original attics, which are 
nothing more than an assemblage of timbers. 

Deluded in our expectations of finding here an art borne of and 

developed on Egyptian 
models, the critic is led to 
seek elsewhere a conjectural 
derivation, with the only 
people who made as large 
a use of stone supports as 
Egypt, and the thought of 
Greece at once rises upper- 
most. As stated, the Persian 
column is more airy than 
the Grecian. To compare 
its shaft, therefore, with the 
Doric is out of the question, 
and we shall have advanced 

Fin. 12.— Base of pillar in one of the buildings of . ^ wlien We 

Susa. Dieulafoy, VArt antique, tom. ii uUt a luiic way wi 

Fig. 73. juxtapose it with that of the 

Ionic order. The column of the Erechtheium at Athens, one of 
the lightest classic art has fashioned, falls short of the sturdiest 
Persepolitan example by two diameters and a half, a difference 
more than sufficient to dwarf the Athenian support and imbue 
it with a thick-set stubby aspect. 

Consideration of base and capital will lead to the same con- 
clusion. The Greeks were unacquainted witli the bell-shaped 
base ; but we find another form of the Persian base, with torus 
and cubic plinth, in Etrurian and Roman architecture. The only 
capital Greece had on a rectangular plan Was the Ionic, and it always 
ends in a square tablet, a detail conspicuously absent here. To 
find analogies thereto in Greece, we must descend to monuments 
elaborated after the conquest of Asia by Alexander. Such would 
be a portico at Delos, where, in his eagerness to produce some* 

. thing quite new, the artist freely borrowed from those Oriental 
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buildings he had heard eulogized by the companions of the Mace- 
donian, of which drawings, mayhap, existed and were handed 
about in the days of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae.* 

This is not all ; the Persian entablature, too, has nothing in 
common with the Grecian, save the architrave, which of necessity 
must exist everywhere, and the dentels furnished here by the 
actual disposition of the carpentry, which in the Hellenic work 
are reminiscent of this same arrangement. Again, there is 
nothing in the uniform resaults of Persian lofts that in any way 
recalls the canonical marks of distinction, architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, with the high relief of the drip, which suffice to endow the 
Grecian members with a special cut, and an altogether different 
accent. 

The shaft of the Persian column is everywhere fluted, except at 
Pasargadre and in the rock-cut tombs. The section of these flutes 
is unlike that which appears in Greece. The fillets or intervals 
separating them are by no means as distinct as in the Ionic order 
(with which alone the Persian can be compared) ; indeed they are 
barely perceptible (Fig. iz). That which, however, distinguishes 
the Persian column from among her sisters is the number of her 
channellings. Supports in Egypt have never more than sixteen 
faces or flutes, and the embellishment, moreover, is found about 
archaic buildings, such as the Beni Hassan. Under the second 
Theban empire the fluting is sometimes replaced by a stout cable 
ornament; sometimes it disappears altogether without leaving a 
sign. These are facts that tend to strengthen the notion that no 
filiation or correspondence of origins exist between the Egyptian 
and the Persian column. On the contrary, though the Greek 
column sprang into being ready fluted, if the expression be allowed, 
and will never be other than fluted, yet the number of its grooves 
which varies according to the order and date, averages from sixteen 
to twenty-two, and never exceeds twenty-four. These figures 
should be doubled in regard to Persia. Thus the number of 

‘ With regard to the monument referred to above, see more particularly De 
Homolle’s paper in Bulletin de Correspondance liellinique, 1884, pp. 417-438; 
Z’ 4 u,telda Cornet d Dilos, and accompanying drawings by M. Ndnot, Plates XVI I.- 
Xpe ' iriwt, pillars forming the avenue to the temple are surmounted by a semi-bull 
koeeliog. , llte bulls at Delos are not postured, as. at Persepolis, in pairs, bi^ck to 
bade andji!i;|)j'6ili;’;A|)^dgiP|g, .froip'tbe style' of the Delian 'edf, lice atjd'tby place it 
occupies' ;n^ Of; leps certain 'date,, '>i.'Hptnbll« looks 

upon it as 
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flutings allotted to the shafts at Istakhr is thirty-two, whilst about 
the Persepolitan palaces forty, forty-eight, and even fifty-two are 
found,^ 

The rules observed in Persia for the spacing of the supports 
testify to no less disregard of foreign examples, no less spirit of 
independence. The Egyptian arrangement is emphatically what 
the Greeks called “ pycnostyle.” 

In the central nave of the hypostyle hall at Karnac, the in- 
tercolumnation above the pedestal is a trifle less than two 
diameters, and in the lateral naves scarcely more than one 

diameter. , ^ 

In Greece the intercolumnation of the oldest Doric examples, 
with Corinth at one end and the Athenian Propylsa at the 
other, varies from i i diameter to i f diameter ; ® later on, when the 
spacing called arcsostyle obtained, it never exceeds 2§ diameters. 
In Persia, on the other hand, intervals of si diameters are 
only encountered in one of the palaces of the Takht-i-Jamshid ; 
in all the other parts of this same block, and the pile on the 
platform generally, the intercolumnation is from four to six 
diameters. Six was the number of diameters allotted at Istakhr 
and PasargadjE, whilst in the building locally known as the 
Palace of Cyrus it is a trifle over seven diameters.® 

To the above remarks, made for the sake of bringing to light 
the originality both of column and entablature, the following, 
which is not without importance, may be added. Persian archi- 
tecture offers characteristics that we have met nowhere as yet in 
the architecture of the Eastern nations we have studied in this 
history of ancient art ; it has a module, that is to say a unity of 
proportion which determines the mutual relations of forms, and so 


1 Porch No. I, forty channellings ; palace No. 2, forty-eight \ porch No, 2, with 


unlcoms, fifty-two* 

® Temple at Corinth (A, Bloitet, 


Expkd. Scientifique dc Morte^ tom. iii* Plate 


LXXVIL 

® Stuart^ Athenian Antiquities^ tom. il Plate XLIII. 

‘ Portico at Delos (Blouet, he. cit., Plate V.). 

* In palace No. 3. t. j a* 

* The following are the several intercolumnations which have been observed : 

Pasargad® the distance from pillar to piUar is either a trifle over 7 diameters, or a 
little more rhan 5 diameters ; at Istakhr, 6 and ; at PersepoHs, palace No. 8, 
61 ; porch No. i, 4 | ; palace No. 13, > tombs on platform, 4 5 tombs at Nalmh- 

i-Rustem, Nos, i and 4 of Coste, 4^1 Nos. a and 3, 41 palace No. 3, 3 i 5 
diameters. 
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arranges them as to make them dependent one upon the other.' 
This principle is certainly not applied here with the rigorous 
consistency exhibited in Greek architecture ; yet it cannot be 
denied that, in a general way, it determined the heights assigned 
to the various parts of the elevation. Granting two orders of 
columns of different size at Pefsepolis, it is found that the pro- 
portions of the parts in each order are practically identical ; whilst 
in the pseudo-buildings figured on the sepulchral fa9ades, a relation 
of the same nature exists between the dimensions of the supports 
and that of the entablature over them. We have shown that in 
Egypt no attempts were ever made to subordinate the various 
elements of the building one to the other, and that the column 
never approached a cylindrical shape.** 

The total height of the great columns in the principal palace at 
Persepolis is 12 diameters, of which 9^ belong to the shaft,® u} to 
the base,^ and li to 5?( to the capital, according as it is simple or 
complicated. Elsewhere the entire height of the order is some- 
what less than 12 diameters whilst in one of the porches it falls 
to lOjt diameters,® bringing it very near to that of the tombs at 
Naksh-i- Rustem, computed at loj. 

The mutual relations of height between column and entablature 
are no less constant. These, owing to the ruinous state of the 
buildings, are only to be traced now in the facade of the royal 
hypogees, where the entablature is one-third or one-quarter of 
the height of the order on which it is placed.’ The same pro- 
portions hold good in regard to the attics of the palaces, so far at 
least as may be guessed from the notches cut at the top of pillars 
on which rested the ends of the timber pieces (Fig. 9).® 

The laws regulating proportion are seen at their best at 

' The consequences involved in the adoption of the “ module ” are duly set forth 
in JTisi. of Art, tom. I p. 103. 

* Mid,, pp, 101-103. 

' No. 2 in plan, Fig. to. 

* In porch No. i and palace No^ 3, i diameter; palace No. 8, as well as at 
Istakhr, 1^ diameter, 

* Falade No. 3, * Porch No. i. 

^ la the (tomb south-west of the plateau, the order is three times the height of 
the ept^b^ittre', whilst in those at Naksh-i-Rustem the height of the ord^ is, three 
two^#Ih:t!^^a/B 4 as great, as that of the entablature. No. 4 ,is only 

exceptibd;&|^e;'w!f|(t , ^ 

® In as greats ,fn(^;,th)ree 

times ' .i!"' i' 
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Persepolis. In the plain of the Polvar the supports seem to have 
been more attenuated. The only example of a column whose shaft 
is not only entire but in place occurs in the so-called Palace of 
Cyrus. It measures eleven diameters without the capital, which 
has disappeared (Fig. ii),'and we may fairly assume that when 
complete it was not far from thirteen diameters. Some of the 
columns at Istakhr have very similar proportions. 

If, as everything seems to indicate, the monuments at Pasar- 
gadee are older than the Persepolitan group, the differences we 
have pointed out as to mutual relations would lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions ; — that the buildings at Istakhr are probably older 
than those at Persepolis, and that the tallest and most tapering 
columns in Persia carry with them the oldest date ; contrary to 
what took place in Greece, where, if we may so speak, the 
support became lighter and more elongated as it grew older. 

If the column, considered from the point of view of its com- 
position, proportions, and organic development, so widely differs 
from the Egyptian and Greek pillar, there are, nevertheless, 
certain resemblances arising from the fact that in both instance.s 
it served to constitute porticoes, whether on the principal face or 
the sides of the edifice, whilst internally it supported the ceiling. 
On the main face we find a row of columns between two antse, 
that is to say, between the saliences or quadrangular pillars 
strengthening the ends of the walls ; a disposition seen in every 
style'of architecture wherein supports of this nature are introduced 
(Fig. 13).* 

The quincunx arrangement,® which we find here in the state 
apartments of the palaces, has been rendered familiar to us by the 
temples of the Nile Valley; but there is this notable difference 
between the Egyptian hypostyle hall and the Persian, that the 
latter has no central nave composed of taller and more widely 
spaced columns, constituting a noble avenue ; * all the naves being 
equally wide, and the columns precisely alike (Fig. 293, and 
Plates V, and VIII.). Dissimilarity in plan finds an easy ex- 
planation in the different uses to which the two sets of colossal 

* The column is very tall. Total height, above 11 m. ; diameter at base, i m. s c. 
(Dieulafoy, V Art antique de la Perse, Part i. p. 99. 

* With regard to the anta in the Egyptian arrangement, see Hist, of Art, tom, i. 

PP- 593 -S 97 . . , „ 

* A square of four, with one to follow. — F rs. 

* Hist, of Art, tom. i. Fig. 2x4, Plate V. 
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apartments were put. The hypostyle hall at Karnac was, so to 



t ' ' I I 'a liM*. 

Fia* of Palace of Darius (No. 3 in plan). Fi.ANi>m and Costr, Pm& 

, , Plate CXni. 


speak, iijj,tiT3ductipn , to the na,os;,',a stupendous 

vestibule' 'l^^dt^pd^^:i^^;re:.:t:han a yestil?ule>''i:hfe, middle nave 
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of which was used by the Pharaoh alone when he repaired to the 
temple. But the hypostyle hall at Persepolis, instead of being 
an appendix or annex for the prince to walk through, was his 
throne-room in which he sat on state occasions. The architect, 
then, had not the same reasons to devise a kind of state avenue 
on the main axis of his building ; he was content with the simpler, 
albeit marvellous effect which a grove of columns would produce 
on the beholder wherever he stationed himself. 

If the characteristic device, the pair of bulls that appears at the 
summit of these columns, is quite peculiar to Persian architecture, 
we recognize an Egyptian form in the cornice surmounting all 
these doorways real or simulated, the sole relics of the external 
shell of the palace (Fig. 14). As in the Delta, the cornice is 
composed of three very distinct parts, and the result is, on the 
whole, a profile very similar to the Egyptian ; on closer examination, 
however, there appear slight differences of make, certain mouldings 
which the craftsman who made these gateways and windows was 
not likely to meet in the valley of the Nile.* Thus, for the torus 
bound with a fillet, in which some would see a bundle of reeds, 
he substituted a baguette made up of alternating eggs and discs 
(Fig. 15). He left untouched the curve of the necking properly 
so called, but he divided it into consecutive grooves that scar its 
surface. The only detail which is an exact reproduction of the 
Egyptian form is the finishing band. 

Whilst all these openings owe to the cornice they support 
their decidedly Egyptian physiognomy, the gigantic bulls and 
other man-headed animals adorning the jambs of the principal 
entrances, the pylon that gave access to the platform (Plates II., 

1 1 1.), and the great doorways to the palace, point to another style 
of architecture, and vividly recall Nineveh. Reminiscent, too, of 
Assyro^Chaldsean art is the habit of decorating in places the base 
of walls by mearis of figured sculptures, where the king is repre- 
sented surrounded by his attendants and subjects, or as over- 
throwing his enemies. 

The prevalence of similar bas-reliefs about ramps that ran 
up the sides of, great staircases (Fig. 16) was due to the 
fact that Persepolitan palates, like those on the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, stood, on platforms upheld by artificial 

* With' regard to the Egyptian cornice, see Hist, of Art, tom. i. pp. 104, 314, 
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mounds, a habit which neither Egypt nor Greece had known. In 
Mesopotamia, where stone is scarce, the mound consisted of 
beaten earth or rubbish and a brick casing ; but in mountainous 
Persia it was of hewn stones of large size. Except for this, the 
principle was identical; in both instances the edifices rose on 
artificial supports. 

Such a disposition as this involved the necessity of artificial 
ascents so as to connect the plain with the buildings on the 
terraced platform, which the architect managed by means of 
inclined planes and spacious staircases, about which the pomp 
and circum- ^ 


stance of an 
Oriental court 
had ample 
opportunity 
for display. 
The arrange- 
ment imposed 
upon the ar- 
chitect was 
used by him 
for intro- 
ducing variety 
of aspect in 



Fl^. 15 Forijopolis. Hall of a Ilunrlred 
Elevation. Flan din and 

CLV1I«, 


Columns. Comice of lateial 
Cos'i’K, Perse ancienue^ Plate 


the sides of his colossal substructures, and preparing large plain 
surfaces for the sculptor (P'ig. j6). 

The plans of the palaces built by the Achremenida; appear to 
have been as simple as those of the modern Persians.’ When we 
take up in their consecutive order the dififerent groups of ruins 
that are scattered on the surface of the plateau, we shall try to guess 
at the destination of the buildings they represent. In the mean 
while the reader will have to be content with a few general remarks. 
Nowhere have traces of staircases been found here, from which we 
might suppose that the buildings were many stories high, all the 
apartments having. seemingly been on the ground-floor. In a dry , 
climate like that of Pars, no evil effects were to be feared from 
r ^ arrangement ; on well-pay^d platforms, too, whet® the 
teebteit mcihrie ^ufliced to harry, rain waters. The ropjm^ i|iose 
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at least still able to speak for themselves, were squares or rectangles 
with flat ceilings. Of these, such as are of great dimensions can 
never have been other than sumptuous reception halls, flanked by 
porticoes on one or three of their sides, and which by themselves 
may favourably compare with the most gigantic edifices the great 
nations of antiquity have handed down to us. Elsewhere con- 
structions are found seemingly of a private character ; chambers 
affected to the various uses of the household, distributed around a 
central hall with columns or pillars as supports to their roof, pre- 
cisely as the modern harems or “anderouns” of Persia (Fig. 13). 
The hypostyle hall is, therefore, the chief creation of the Persian 
architect ; whether he enlarges its area and sufficiently raises the 
ceiling to render it independent of the adjoining structures, so 
that, giant-like, it may rely on no resources but its own for its 
marvellous effect, or whether he marks its place in the middle of 
the pile, making it emphatically the “ common room ” to all that 
will subsequently rise around it, it is from first to last his pet type, 
whilst his happy and brilliant handling have had this result, that in 
the history of his art he can stand by the side of his rivals of 
Egypt and Assyria, of Greece and Rome. 

To sum up : if the plans drawn by the anonymous builders of 
the palaces of Darius and Xerxes betray everywhere a keen and 
delicate feeling for architectural rhythm, we do not find the rigorous, 
mathematically true symmetry pursued with so much devotion by 
modern builders. As a whole, the terraced platform at Persepolis 
undoubtedly recalls a space embraced within a rectangular parallelo- 
gram (Fig. 10), but its faces do not exactly correspond, inasmuch 
as they consist of projecting and re-entering angles — ^whimsical 
redans, in fact. The arrangement of the stairs, too, is peculiar, 
none of them being at right angles to the building they approach. 
Thus the Propylsea standing on the lower level of the esplanade 
are on the axis of the upper level, but the central line of the great 
hypostyle hall of Xerxes, the nearest and most conspicuous 
structure, is 1 m. 15 c. to the of the pilaster in this same 

Propylsea. ■ ■ , ■ 

Buildings on thte esplanades are scattered haphazard, as it were, 
at different levels, with utter 'neglect of the massing and balancing 
of thb parts. But whilst structures are crowded in at the southern 
apgle, the northern section of the lower terrace is quite empty, ahd 
lobks as if it always had been so. The Persians of to-day, have 




Fta ifi— Persepohs. Parapet wall of staircase of the Palace of Darius. Dieulafoy, Z’Jr/.rwri'/wr, tom u. Plate XV. 
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inherited from their ancestors their taste for picturesque irregularity ; 
hence it is that around their capitals, palaces and kiosks are sprinkled 
about in charming disorder, amidst shady gardens and courts more 
or less spacious. 

Construction. 

The hardness of the stone which the rocky soil of Persia yielded 
in great abundance not only permitted, but counselled, the employ- 
ment of materials of great size. The highest columns at Per- 
sepolis, those the total height of which is almost twenty metres, are 



Fr(;. 17.— Masonry from the Takht-i*>Madcre-i-Soleiman. Dieui^afoy. VAri tom. i. 

Plate IV. ^ 


not made, like Grecian supports, of cylindrical drums of mediocre 
height, but are composed of two or three segments at most. Thus, 
in the substructures of the Takht-i-Jamshid platform are blocks 
4 m. 50 c. long,' whilst the window and niche frames of the Palace 
of Darius were cut from one single block (P'ig. 14). The sub- 
structures of the platforms and the palaces themselves are the bes 
examples from which to study stone-construction in Persia. A very 
fine specimen will be seen in Fig. 17, from the Takht-i-Madere- 
i-Soleiman. What characterizes the masonry of this structure is 

>■ Flandin p. spe^s of blocks 15 and, inWi«as long. 

I find nothing to justify! his fe't|ie't>latfS,df;Coste,a!nd other 'tr?ive|lere.' 
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the horizontality of its courses. The units, fixed without mortar, 
reach sometimes 4 m. 20 c. in length and nearly i m. in height. 
They were united by iron clamps “ dipped in lead,” or dove- 
tails^ (Fig. 18). The metal has disappeared almost everywhere, 
torn off by the pilfering hands that have been so actively busy 
among these ruins ; but the sealing marks left in the stone are 
still visible. The works undertaken on this site were no doubt 
interrupted by the death of the prince for whom they were made, 
so that the face of the wall was left in a semi-rude state. But 
wherever it was completed each block is surrounded by a narrow 
groove cut to a sharp edge. On the con- 
trary, where it was unfinished — in the upper 
part of the illustration (Fig. i8), for example 
— we find a double chiselling, the inner face 
serving but as a mark to guide the mason 
how to complete the work begun in the 
stone-yard when the units should be set up 
in place. There was a good reason for allow- 
ing the “bossed” state of the stones to 
subsist until the wall was finished, since its 
relief would serve to protect the faces that 
were to be apparent, and would screen them 
against accidents and rude contact whilst the 
work was in progress. There is no sign of cement about the 
core laid out in horizontal beds, which were carried up to the 
level of the slabs at the sides. The internal facing is vertical, 
but a certain amount of footing was given to the base by setting 
the lower courses slightly back from each other as they rose 
upwards, a practice of which examples abound in the constructions 
of the East and those of Greece.® 

The same constructive method was followed in setting up 
the platform at Persepolis. It consists of a double retaining wall. 
The first, next to the platform, is built of limestone blocks of 
enormous size, which were united together with metal clamps ® 
without any sign or token of cement; the second is likewise un- 

‘ Rich, Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, *839, 8vo, p. 243. 

“ The clamps were iron or leaii,” says Rich, to whom Perrot refers. — T ks. 

* D1H11JLA.P0Y, L’Art antique, etc., tom. i. pp. 6-10. Many of the blocks in 
question bear masons’ marks, of which a number are figured, pp. ri and 12 of the 
above work. 

* Rich, Narrative, p. 253. 



b’KJ. i8.—Grooveb for re- 
ceiving clovo-tail-s I^lan 
and section. Dieuea- 
FOY, VArt antique f tom. 
i. Fig. 16. 
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found on the esplanade, where they served to keep together the 
slabs of the pavement (Fig. 19). The masonry, then, in both 
instances was executed by bricklayers whose traditions and methods 
were identical ; nevertheless there are differences which should be 
noticed. Thus, at Persepolis, the face of the wall is smooth and 
dressed with care, but its enormous dimensions made a chiselled 
border impossible.* To have attempted channelling every block 
contained in a wall 1000 metres long and 10 or 1 2 metres high would 
have enormously added to the complication of a work which even 
now, in its dilapidated state, fills us with wonder when we reflect 
on the stupendous efforts and the expenditure of manual labour 
it represents (Fig. 20). To this circumstance also should doubt- 
less be ascribed, save here and there, the general irregularity of its 



Fig. 20.— Persepolis. Suppotting wall of the platform on the face of the great staircase. 
Fi.andin and Cos re, rene anciennet Plate LX VI 11. 


courses. The only exception is found on the south side, where a 
section of the wall exhibits stones dressed to a smooth surface with 
channelled edge, very similar to those in the monument of the 
Polvar valley. Everywhere else there is a decided determination to 
utilize as quickly as possible the materials brought to their hand. 
The stones were not cut to a uniform size, or even always at right 
angles ; some few are square, others rectangular or trapezoidal, 
others again are more or less irregular ; yet all were fitted together 
to an even front. All the beds and the joints are good, and of 
such precision as to make it difficult at times to detect their point 
of junction. This explains why the structures have lasted so long 
and are almost intact after so many centuries. The masonry is 
polygonal — a style deliberately chosen by masons skilled in all 
the resources and refinements of their art, because thereby greater 
cohesion and power of resistance was ensured to the whole wall. 

‘ ‘ DiEUi.ATOy, L’Art antique, etc., tom i. p. i6. I . ' 
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It is a style frequently introduced in fortification walls by modern 
engineers. 

No inference, therefore, is to be drawn from the fact that the 
courses are more or less regular, or of discrepancies which in 
this instance are of no moment. The Persian builder, like his 
modern confi'cre, employed blocks of varying shape and size, as 
best suited his purpose. Compare, for example, the brace of 
funereal towers at Pai'sagadae and Naksh-i-Rustem (Fig. 21). 
They are built on the same plan, and, despite slight irregularities, 
both evince a marked tendency to horizontal courses. There is a 
curious constructive detail about these towers which has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. On the four sides of the wall 
appear rectangular incisions, whose sunken faces. It has been urged, 
were to act as landmarks for cutting away the stones surrounding 
them to an even .surface.^ What tells again.st the conjecture, is the 
fact that the wall surface has all the appearance of having been 
smoothed over and dressed with the same amount of care as the 
supporting pilasters at the sides, about which no such depressions 
occur. Besides, is it conceivable that if they were not destined to 
last, but would naturally disappear as .soon as the dressing of the 
stones was finished,® the builder would have taken so much super- 
fluous trouble in cutting them to a uniform size and shape. The 
saliences occasionally encountered in unfinished Greek work are 
far removed from such a regularity as this. Again, it would be 
strange, to say the least of it, that in both towers the masons 
should have stopped at precisely the same point. We incline to 
ascribe a decorative function to the incisions under notice, made 
for the sake of breaking the monotony of a large plain surface.® 
The question, too, may be asked, whether these hollows were not 
fitted with some material other than stone ; such as coloured or 
enamelled slabs, or perhaps black marble. 

Our hypothesis would account both for the great number of 
these hollows, the uniformity of their size and symmetrical dis- 
tribution. A thorough search among these ruins and their 
surroundings might, perhaps, bring to. light fragments of a 
decoration which we think existed here. . , ; ’ 

Anbther problem, of far greater import, is one, ;wW<sh every 

it was su]bordinatej to Jth© 'flqKphiSe fe. ylhldh'- they were made;, ' ' ■ , ' ; ' ■ ■ 

' I , 'I -j.*' ''f .‘'ill 1'' 
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explorer who has given serious attention to the ruins at Persepolis 



Fig. 21, — Ftti^ereal tower at ]Sfakht-i-Rustem. OiaULAVOY, antiqm^ tom. i. Plate VI. 

has had to face: how were constructed the walls of edifices of 
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which columns, doorways, and windows are the sole relics ? Of 
these, the doors and windows are sometimes monoliths, oftener 
made up of four or five blocks of enormous size fitted without 
mortar. They now lie scattered on the ground like so many 
isolated monuments unconnected with each other, or with the 
wall to which they once belonged (Figs. 14, 22). If the latter 
was built of large blocks, how is it that fragments equal in size to 
those of the doorways and niches have not been discovered 
in some corner or other ? All we find between the openings 
is a kind of foundation of well-squared units of never more 
than two or three courses. It is the plinth of a wall that has 
vanished. Had its composition been akin to that of the sub- 
structures, some of its remains, like the splintered shafts and 
capitals, would be seen around the palaces. But neither in the 
depth nor at the sides of the doorways have well-prepared stones 
been found. 

Will it be urged that all the units that went to the making of 
the wall have been taken away to the last one since antiquity, to 
be re-used in building the villages of the neighbourhood ? The 
conjecture by itself is most improbable, but we have another 
reason for discarding it. On looking at the lateral edges of the 
door-frames (Fig. 22), we perceive that the stone was roughly 
squared with the chisel, whereas blocks of great dimensions have 
their joints everywhere dressed with as much care as the faces. 
Nor was the core made of small unsquared stones; for had they 
been heaped here in such enormous quantities as this implies, 
recent excavations could not have failed to light upon them, buried 
under banked-up earth and rubbish, like the bases of the supports 
about these very buildings. At the present day, from one end 
of Iran to the other, brick, baked or crude, forms the body of 
every structure, whether palace, hut, or mosque; and it also 
furnishes our architects the staple of their building materials, with 
the exception of the thresholds, window and door frames. 

Our business, however, is to find out whether crude or burnt 
bricks were employed here. The latter have left but very feeble 
traces on the platform, albeit diligent search was made for them ; 
and ytt, we knpw how indestructible is clay that has been fire(i.^ , 

^ states having picked up fragments of baked bricto, 0^ of 

the 'pOrldoo of thepalacc iat';']Petl5«pdfis. 

M. oi; ti jauudred 'ColahJnS'(tiVp. 
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We are reduced to one hypothesis, but which has the merit of 
being highly probable: as at Nineveh and Babylon, the walls 
were constructed with crude bricks, laid out whilst still moist. 
Burnt bricks were reserved for the casing.^ 

The information to be gathered from the state and arrangement 
of the preserved parts of the building confirm the above conjecture. 
All seems to have been calculated in view of establishing a perfect 
correspondence between the independent pieces that still encumber 



Fig. 23.— Ruin? of palace, PawugmU-B. Klanijin and Costb, Perse atuimne, Plate CUVII. 


the ground, and the softer material that was to fill up the intervals 
between the openings. Thus the rugosity at the sides of the 
stone frames facilitated adhesion, the sheer weight of the clay mass 
causing it to penetrate the slight unevennesses of the field ; whereas 
had this been as finely polished as the other apparent faces, the 
two elements must have parted during the desiccating process and 
consequent shrinking of the bricks. Nor is this all. Both at 

T^xier adduces valid reasons to show the unsoundness of any other hypothesis, 
yet does not care to commit himself to the conclusion which he foresaw 
(DeseripUm, tom. ii. pp. 169-187). Flandin confines himself to the statement that 
small units were used {Relation, tom. ii. p. 169). Dieulafoy has the merit of being 
the first who insists that the problem admits of no other solution {EArt antique, 
tom. ii. p. 3 •, tom. i. p. 31 j tom. iii. p. ir). 
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Pasargadze and Persepolis, at the sides of the pilasters that formed 
the angles of the buildings (Fig. 23) and the crowning of the bays 
(Fig. 22), deep grooves extend along the whole length of the 
block; elsewhere, in the Propylsea of Xerxes (No. i in plan), the 
pillars offer saliences that play the part of what our masons call 
“ waiting-stones ” {^pievres d! attente). The function of these grooves 
and protuberances is easily grasped : under the pressure exercised 
by the enormous mass, the pis^ penetrated the cavities between the 
resaults and found itself united in a close embrace to this kind of 
stone skeleton of which it was the flesh. The fact that we do 
not find similar pisd walls in place should cause no surprise ; 
for they were very thin compared with those of the Babylonian 
and Ninevite palace. It is hard to admit, with one of the 
explorers, that on either side of the pillars in the Propylsea of 
Xerxes a wall 4 m. 50 c. in thickness ran out to meet all the 
extremities on the main level, ^ since the greatest depth of the 
wall— to measure it from the stone frames of its hollows— occurs 
about the Hall of a Hundred Columns, where it was barely three 
metres, whilst elsewhere it did not quite reach two metres. Once 
the buildings were left to themselves, the rev^tement being no 
longer watched over would soon peel off, and the winter rains, 
penetrating the core, would turn it into mud and wash it away in 
the plain. The rubbish we find heaped up to man’s height at 
certain points of the esplanade everywhere corresponds with the 
interior of the demolished halls ; that is to say, where the attics 
fell in and carried along with them capitals and broken shafts. 
Here the beaten earth of the levels, mixed up with fragments ot 
columns and calcined woodwork, has formed masses of great 
resisting power, upon which the spade makes but little impression. 

The recent excavations at Susa have confirmed the above 
conjectures, for the mighty ramparts that surrounded the palaces 
of ithe lAchsemenidae were entirely built of crude brick. Now, 
the royal architecture at Susa and Persepolis was characterized by 
features common to both, be it in plan, elevation, disposition, 
taste, and even style ; whilst the like methods are to be traced 
everywhere. Blocks of enamelled frit have been found at Susa ; 
thbit function, like the enamelled tiles of Assyria, could only be to 
act as facliSgs tq a. solid mass of clay.® To have attempted anything 

: , ' 'I ' 
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like a junction between the stone wall and the artificial blocks 
■would have been out of the question ; but there was no difficulty in 
making the soft viscous mass adhere to the surface to which it 
was applied. The burnt bricks collected at Persepolis had the 
same use and were found in the same situation as the glazed 
wedges at Susa. 

It will long ere this have been surmised that the covering of 
the edifices could be no other than timber.* This is asserted by 
Quintus Curtius, in a passage where he refers to the large use of 
cedar in Persepolitan palaces ; and we know that when descriptions 

and harangues give him no scope to 
display hi.s rhetorical powers and in- 
dulge in winding and finely rounded 
off periods, he often limits himself to 
translating ancient documents now 
lost, but which, as Arrian for instance, 
were open, to him.® His testimony 
is confirmed, moreover, by inspection 
of the ruins. Thus, the columns 
which upheld ceilings and hypostyle 
halls are so wide apart as to pre- 
clude the notion that they could be 
spanned by stone beams, in that 
their weight would have crushed the 
Fio. 24.— PerscpoHs. Palace No. 6. Under supports. 1 hese, as we have 
iC^cxlil' already pointed out, are very slender 

and unable to bear a stone covering 
akin to that of Egyptian edifices. Nor is this all. Superficial 
examination of the attics represented on the tombs at Persepolis 
suffices to show that they are an exact copy of wooden lofts. 
But to have covered vast spaces, such as those of the hypostyle 
halls, presupposes the employment of wood in such enormous 
quantities that we cannot imagine its having entirely disappeared 
without leaving a trace, above all where it was destroyed by 
fire. As a matter of fact, the floor of the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns is covered all over with ashes and charcoal. The exist- 

‘ Quintus Curtius, V. viL 5 ; “ Multa cedro adificata erat regia ; quas celerlter, 
igne concepto, late fudit incendium.” 

* Dosson, &tude sur Quinte-Curee, sa vie et son aw)re<, 1886, 8vo. The second 
part is of special interest, in that reference is made to the authorities he con- 
stilted to write his, criticism. 
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ence of wooden frames may be safely affirmed from the thickness 
of the charcoal layer in question ; but it tells us nothing as to the 
piecing of the timbers, nor the way they were arranged. We are 
able, however, to restore them from the notches they have left at 
the summit of antse 
or pilasters, both 
at Pasargadse and 
Persepolis, for they 
give us in section 
the actual size and 
profile of the rafters 
whose extremities 
formerly rested on 
this kind of regu- 
lating beam (Figs. 

8 and 24). 

The timber- 

plcltin^ was very — Woo<l-ftame of Vfilace of Darius, with pillai still in 

. , / place. Restored by Cli. Chipie?. 

Simple, and lends 
itself to be easily 
restored in struc- 
tures of small or 
average dimen- 
sions, Such would 
be Fig. lo. No. 6, 
from which a notion 
may be gained of 
what the Palace 
of Darius was like. 

In the illustrations 
(Figs. 25, 26), M. 

Chipiez gives us a 
view of the entablature seen from below and above, which he has 
restored on the authority of the pseudo-architecture of the tombs, 
as well as the notches seen on the lateral face of the antae. Two 



Fia. 26 .'-^Wood-frame of Palace of Darius, showing pillar still 
standing. Isometric projection. Rcstoied by Ch, Chipicz. 



superimposed beams form the architrave, above which appear the 
ends of , the rafters shaped into a series of dentels. Internally, 
the joisifs support a heavy bed of earth, kept in place, as in jLyd^, 
hy^ a taIi,,cPfhi^;ilnade'^up^df,^^ heaps, ,, resv^hing , '.in 

a deep, salience,' ‘peiiihotise-Hke:,0!V:er:the p6t:ch; '' ...r",',. .;i '> 
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The flat roof obtains to this day all over Persia. It is about 
one metre thick, and consists of pisd mixed with chopped straw 
beaten solid with the rammer. The roof of every house is 
provided with a stone roller, whose function is to repair the 
damages caused by the rains. This mode of covering has one 
drawback : continuous bad weather is apt to turn it into mud, and 
allow the water to percolate. 

On the other hand, as the material of which it consists is a bad 
heat conductor, it serves better than any other mode of covering to 
keep the interior of the house comparatively cool. In the better 
class of houses the inconvenience attending on flat roofs is remedied 
to a certain extent. In the first place, they are tiled over, and 
have a slight incline at each side, whilst shallow grooves are 
provided to drain and carry off the water. We are convinced 
that some such precaution was resorted to in antiquity to save the 
gorgeous interiors of the royal palaces from utter devastation. 1 he 
result could be obtained either by hiiving the roof paved with 
bricks deftly put together and plastered over, or with huge tiles 
rimmed round, akin to tho.se that were discovered at Susa among 
the ddbris of the hypostyle hall of Artaxerxes, of which fine 
specimens are now in the Louvre. 

The general character of both roof and attic never varied, no 
matter the size of the building over which they were placed ; when, 
however, the latter assumed colossal proportions, and the attic 
was carried round the four faces of the quincunx colonnade, the 
problem the artist had to solve became more difficult. Never- 
theless it was not above the capacity of the architect, whose fine 
feeling for proportion is very apparent here. This it was that 
enabled him to understand that the dimensions of the columns must 
correspond with the amplitude of the entablature. In order to 
obtain his object, therefore, he went to the wood-yard for the 
finest beams he could find ; then he doubled or trebled the archi- 
trave, and put a frieze over it of the required height (we know the 
frieze from the fa 9 ades of the tombs), and, still further to heighten 
the loft, he capped it with a crenelation-r-a form which we shall 
prove from abundant data to have been traditional in Persian 
architecture, so that we are enabled to restore it with every 
appearance of probability. Then, too, the beams and planks 
had to be of sufficient calibre to carry the bed or beds of earth 
, which would cover and protect the vast apartments beneath. Qur 

* ' I I' ! ' 
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drawing (Fig. 27) shows the possible construction of the loft 
which stood over the Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis, where we 
find a column of close upon twenty metres in height. 

The architrave is composed of three beams put one upon the 
other, and two deep. Above are the joists, the projecting ends 
of which look like a row of dentels ; whilst in the interior of the 
edifice they form the floor and the ceilings, as well as compartments 
of the latter. Then comes a second row of beams, parallel to the 
architrave, supporting struts upon which rests a second floor. 
The latter, covered perhaps with metal, prevented the rain from 
percolating the clay bed, and thence the ceilings. We have taken 
advantage of this arrangement to contrive, on the left side of the 
fagade, a kind of patrol walk, in line with the bottom of the 
crenelation that runs round the roof. Struts and horizontal beams 
make up the framework of the flat covering. This is supported 
by the lower floor, which is much stronger than the upper, and 
extends over the entire building. Above it was a brick floor, and 
over it again a bed of earth or sand. Our sketch exhibits the two 
processes which could be employed to make the roof water-tight ; 
namely, a brick or tile flooring. The waters would have n6 effect 
upon this cuirass, and, as the sides were slightly inclined, they 
would rush down the polished surface and discharge themselves 
either directly, or run into gutters which would pour them out at 
some distance from the foot of the wall. 

Imposing though these lofts may be, both from their salience, 
their massiveness, and the enormous fields they yield for decora- 
tion, their elements are precisely the same as those of smaller 
buildings. Oblique and curvilinear pieces are conspicuously absent 
from both ; the lines are all horizontal or vertical, and the joining 
of the timbers is done by halving ; that is to say, by cutting away 
an equal portion in depth of each, so as to let them into each 
other, as will be seen by reference to our illustration (Fig. 27). 

Our restitution of the attic in the Hall of a Hundred Columns 
(Fig. 28) is carried out on this same principle of lavish display of 
woods. In it we show how, without complicating the timber frame, 
vertical lights could be devised when the windows and doors pierced 
in the wall surrounding the vast edifice were inadequate to let in 
sufficient light To do this it only required slightly to raj^e jhe 
central part . ql' the ' roof, andl contrive slits in the squared !]|)^ih,s 
intervening between , the: twq, floors, when through ,th^e open 
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panels, corresponding with the metopes of the Grecian frieze, 
enough of light was admitted. 

Having now gone over the methods practised by the Persian 
architect in constructing and roofing in his edifices, we must turn 
all our attention to the column — an element than which no other 
plays so important a part in the fabric. What imparts to these 



Fig. 28. — TTall of a Hundred Columns. Detail of roof and Umbei-ftame. Uometric projection. 

Rcbtored by Ch. Chipie/. 


structures a physiognomy that distinguishes them, on the one 
hand, from all and any the East had raised up to that time, and 
Greece on the other, is the disposition and dimension, but, 
above all, the form of the stone supports which constitute the 
porticoes and hypostyle halls of the palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes. 


The Column. 

That which ait once strikes the beholder as his eye rests upon 
the Susian column, whose head is now in the Louvre, is 
the originality of its capital. If with the help of works in 
which are figured the monuments of Persia we pass in review 
all |the types of columns that have been descried on the sites of 
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ancient metropoles, if we disengage the capital from the adjuncts 
that sometimes serve to complicate it, if we discard varieties — of 
which there are but few — introduced for the sake of breaking 
monotony of aspect, what remains after elimination in all these 
exemplars, no matter their origin, is a group composed of the fore 
parts of two quadrupeds, their heads looking in different directions. 
The false architecture of the tombs shows that the transverse 
beams of the ceiling rested, now on the neck and head of the 
animals, now on the hollow between them. 

It is a conventional type that we have met in no antique edifice 
of the East, and if Greece offers one example, the “ Bull Portico” 
at Delos, it belongs to a monument certainly not older than the 
fourth century. In Persia, on the contrary, the type we are 
considering appears as early as the end of the sixth century, e.g. 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and from that day until the 
fall of the monarchy it is met with, from the mound at Susa to 
the Persepolitan platform, and everywhere on exactly the same 
pattern. Did the artists who made it the fashion, and by their 
clever handling secured for it so long an existence, invent it in a 
day, or was the primary idea suggested to them by some previous 
creation, which they took up and enlarged ? To this question we 
delay giving an answer until after we shall have thoroughly 
described it ; but without going farther in this study, we are 
able to say even now that the capital which appears at the top of 
the Persian column is, perhaps, of all the forms that are proper 
to Iran, that which best characterizes the architecture of the 
Achaemenid sovereigns. 

The shaft in all the orders of the edifices we are about to study 
is slender and slightly tapering towards the top. It is fluted in all 
instances, save in the fa9ades of the necropoles at Persepolis 
(Plate I.), and the single column that still remains of the Palace of 
Cyrus in the upland valley of the Polvar (Fig. 1 1). In the latter 
case the anomaly is to be explained by the fact that the building 
to which the support belonged, dates from a time when Persian 
art had not constituted itself, and was as yet groping to strike out 
a path of its own. On the contrary, the rock-cut tombs are 
coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, and if in them the 
shaft is plain it was. because the vaults stood at a cqnslderhble 
height aboye grquhd; To have made th^pi fluted, thefefofe, 
would h^ye reduced still, further the toiuihn, 4 nd diverted it of 
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a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency, the Persian sculptor modified the 
form, as the Greeks often did in similar cases. The flutes that 
everywhere else adorn the shaft are tangential, and have no 
peculiarity of their own, save that they are found here in greater 

number than in any other 
column known to us, 
whether Egyptian or even 
Grecian. 

All the columns have a 
base, which differs from 
one building to another. 
That of the Palace of 
Cyrus is a disc, or re- 
versed quarter round, 
very simple and not un- 
like the Egyptian base ; 
its diameter, as well as 
the black colour of the 
marble, bring it out from 
the shaft, which is of 
white limestone (Fig. 
ii). A more compli- 
cated shape, composed 
of a rectangular plinth 
and a torus seamed by 
horizontal channellings, is 
seen side by side with it 
in one of the porticoes 
of the Gabre, which forms 
part of this same group 
of monuments (Fig. 29) ; and again in the lower portion of the 
base in, the porch (Plate I.), save that the rectangular form is 
doubled and the torus above it quite plain. This last variety 
occurs in the central colonnade of the great Palace of Xerxes, 
but in the lateral porticoes or wings of the building (Plates IV. 
and V., and Fig. 31), as also in the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns (Plates VI., VII,), and the Propyla;a (Plate III. and 
32). we find a base somewhat richer in detail and of very 
different profile. It again reappears at Susa (Figs. 12, 30), but 



Fi<;. 29.— Pasargadsc, KliiVation and plan of ba^e of 
column in the Gabre. Dieuiafoy, antique^ 
tom. i. Figs. 46, 47. 
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worked out m a more elaborate fashion. Thus, in one of her 
exemplars which belongs to the main edifice, the bell is not only 
ornamented by a double row of pendant leaves, but is further 
enriched with balls or knobs, and palms carried round the upper 
border. A firmly outlined torus is the connecting link between 
the base and the shaft (Fig. 30). Another base associated with 
a smaller building was discovered at a different point of the 




Fig. 30. — Base of column in the great palace, Su&a, after the fragments brought home by 
Bieulafoy, Height, ar, i m. 50 c, Louvre. 


tumulus, and more nearly approaches the Persepolitan specimens 
(Fig. 12). 

The type that prevailed all over the country in the golden 
age of Persian art, 4uring which it produced its choicest fruits, is 
represented in Fig. 30; its superiority over the other forms that 
strove with it fpr mastery will be readily admitted ; it constitutes 
the true Persia base, the best thing indigenous art ever elabor^d. 
At first! sightl'^the';: member' under discussion seems ip ' deserve' iti 
full its name;of,bkse,;applted 'tfeei'etb, but, clo^pr'obs^yatidn- 'brings 
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out ths fsct tliRt wc hcLVC bscn tricked, and are the victiins of 
optical delusion. Art in Greece was careful to make the separa- 
tion of the constituent members of the unit very distinct and visible 
to the naked eye, so that the spectator should never be puzzled 
as to the function each was required to fulfil. Here, on the 
contrary, the base is not infrequently carved into the lower drum of 
the shaft, and is single with it ; hence with it it must stand or 
inevitably fall. Elsewhere — in the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, for 
instance — the base is cut in two; in it the torus belongs to the 
first drum of the shaft, whilst the principal member is a separate 
block resting directly on the ground.* Characteristic, too, of this 
base is a decorative detail that should not go unnoticed. The 
ornament, unlike that of the Ionian or Corinthian base, where it 
is arranged horizontally, is grouped here in a vertical direction, 
being in fact but the prolongation and unfolding of the flutes. 
Despite the elegance of its contour and the care displayed in its 
make, the base lacks independence, and does not sufficiently con- 
trast with the column so as to allow of those charming effects which 
greet us in the Grecian support. The resemblance between the 
capitals one with the other is greater than that which characterizes 
the bases ; yet here again the builder did not servilely keep to 
a unique type, but modified it here and there. He tried to 
improve and perfect the primary device he had adopted at first, 
and strove to introduce some little variety in every proof he 
drew upon a model whose first impression he always kept well in 
view. The capitals are all zo'iphoros. 

The animal that usually appears about the Persian column is 
a bull,* his legs folded back so as to produce a bold salience at the 
knee in harmony with the massive head above (Fig. 32) ; but in 
the eastern portico of the great Palace of Xerxes, it is replaced by 
one of those conventional types created by Oriental fancy, e.g. 
a unicorn with lion face, bis paws stretched out (Fig. ^i). In 

1 Flandin and Coste, Plates LXXXVIIL, XCI. ; Dikulafoy, VArtaniiqut, ii. Plate 
XX.j Stolze,PlatesUV.,LXXV. . , , 

* Si'OtZE {Pmepolis, Benurkungeti) seems to think that m the capitals of the 
columns of porch No. i the animals figured resemble the horse rather than the 
bull. Impressions of these fragments are required to verify an observation which 
no other traveller has made. Bat we should not be surprised to find that the 
omamentist hit upon a kind of compromise between the two quadrupeds, so as to 
add another conventional type to his repertory, which is not a whit more 
strange than that of the unicorn, found as support to many of the architraves. 
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every case the lower portion of the capital detaches itself very 



’ I 

Fm, Hypostyle liall of Xerxes.^ Eastern portico. Capital iUi 4 , basew 

Flandin and CoaTBi ancknne^ Plate XCIIX* 


abruptly from' tj^e column, and fprth^ a' hoHzcai;ta| l^e.'nn 'e;ach 
‘ The legend of Flgi *3/3;^' pii 
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side, parallel to the architrave and at right angles with the axis 
of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary moulding 
between the tapering column and the rectangular member at 
the beginning of the capital, akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital. “ Hence it is that the support presents harsh con- 
trasts, which imperfectly satisfy the eye, and are very near 
offending it.” ' 

The architect doubtless perceived, at one time, that this was 
faulty: that if his capital harmonized with the architrave and 
could be extended indefinitely along with it, its mode of attach- 
ment with the shaft was bad ; hence he looked about him how 
best “to prepare contact of and approach to the forms.”* Figs. 
32-37 show the way he went to work in order to reach 
the end he had in view. “ He first reduced the height of the 
shaft, and crowned it with a capital which he divided, in a 
vertical direction, into two equal parts, but dissimilar in form. 
The lower member is cylindrical in shape and rests on the 
shaft, its generating lines being connected with a reversed quarter 
round, upon which rests the upper member of the capital, which 
likewise starts as a circular form and terminates in a cavetto. 
The capital, destitute of amplitude, has but a feeble salience 
beyond the shaft."® The quarter round and the upper part 
of the cavetto are adorned by a row of oves and beads respec- 
tively. If, neglecting minor details, we only regard the shape 
as a whole, it does not seem unlikely that the first notion of 
it was suggested by the crowning tuft of a palm. The lower 
members of the capital would represent the dead twigs as they 
droop and fall about the stem of the tree ; the upper members, 
whose forms look upwards, would stand for the young shoots, 
which, full of fresh life and vigour, dart forward past the .sere 
fbliage with a slight outward curve ; ^ the vertical strim that scar 
the surface throughout would be reminiscent of the intervals or 
fillets which, in nature, separate the leaves of the terminal bunch. 
It is a poetical conceit, and likely enough, but if there tpas imitation 
it did not originate direct from nature, since the Oriental palm is 
not found in the uplands of Fars, though it grows in the lower 
valleys towards the seaboard, notably the Persian Gulf and all over 

* Ch. Chiwez, Mis/. crUiqttt des origines e/ de la formation des ordres greet, 
P- 9 ?- 

» Ibid., p. lor. * Jbid. ‘ Flandin, Rdaimn, tom. ii. p. 15^. ' 
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Susiana. The Persian ornamentist did not reproduce the features 



, Eio. ' 31 ?;.— Plata (sf bttW.. ' 
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peculiar to the palm with the same fidelity as his confreres of 
Egypt and Assyria.* His was a free copy made upon models 
more realistic and nearer to nature, in which his fancy prompted 
him to introduce ornament — the reel and bead, for example — 
which further detracts from the resemblance it ought to have to 
a vegetable form and makes its reading difficult. 

The manner the cylindrical capital was united with the shaft 
was exceedingly happy, but its mode of attachment to the upper 
crowning members of the column, was as clumsy as that of the 
latter, in the type just described. This the architect may have dis- 
covered and striven to remedy, but his attempts, whatever they 
were, are lost to us, so that we have no means of testing them, 
although we have the final result in the transition form interposed 
between the two capitals, a prism, which is allied to both, and 
surrounded by adjuncts wherein flowing lines predominate. The 
form in question consists of narrow pilasters, which, springing 
from the summit of the quarter round, from behind the ovolo 
ornament so to speak, arc disposed somewhat in the shape of a 
cross in horizontal section. .Superimposed volutes play the part 
of base and capital on each face. Flutes separated by fillets scar 
the face of these pillars as well as the pulvimts of the scrolls.* 

Considered a.s a whole, the arrangement of the double set of 
volutes is not without analogy with that of the Greek prothyride 
(order reversed), with this difference that the Persian spires, like 
those of the Ionic capital, are symmetrically arranged ; e.g, all the 
scrolls are turned one way, and not opposed to each other as in the 
Greek example. Then, too, the connecting line is horizontal in 
the latter instance and vertical in the former, an arrangement 
exhibited in the architecture of no other nation. If the per- 
pendicular and lateral situation assigned to the volute is apt to 
startle one, it is not only because our eye is more accustomed to 
the Greek mode in the buildings around us, as that the strangeness 
of the device is so great, notably the lower, as to make it hard 
to understand its rhoyements, or conceive from what animal or 
vegetable form it could Have originated. When scrolls appear in 
the Ionic column, they fold round the echinus and necking after 
the fashion of the rich curly hair about a young girl’s face ; at 
least, such was the image they awoke in the playful fancy of 

> Hhi. of Art, tom. i. pp. 556, 557, 583, Figs. 337, 348. 

“ Ch. Chipiez, Iltst. (riiique, p. 102. 
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thu ancients, who thus cunnect< d them \vitli one of the nuet 
chaniiine points of huiiMn ]>e;iiity which must <'ver lx; tlie noI»l<‘.st 


ot all. 


'Thanks to this wealth of devices, tin; archiu-ct was certainly aide 
to pass from the tapering ionn of the shaft to the rectangular .shape 
of the hull capital without ofhm lin^ our (-ye ; yet he was not haj>py 
in the choice c)f the prism <idf»rned hy volute.s, whos<* j^reat draw- 
back is th<; length idiotted to it. 'This i.s no less thin one-third of 
the total help, hi of the column, (;xclusi\<‘ of the base and capital, and 
it betrays, mor<‘over, embarrassment ami hesitanc). 'The probhan 
r>l how to ellect the union of the forms is (um that every nation 
who has made a lar^e usi- of tin; < olumn has had to soke, but mme 
have tjom; to work in so lalxtrioiis and roundabout a manner. 

'The complex column, with double capital anil v<»lute.s, rose 
b<'tw<;en the I'ovir enonmius |till.irs of tin* monumental Fropykea 
on the Fersepoliun plathinn ; it upheld the ceilin;^ of the central 
hull of the ttfeat Faljic«; of Xerxets, tind formed the supports, 
both intt,*nially and <;xternally, in the main jn)!T.h of th<; Hall of a 
Hundntd Columns, as well as those of the hypo.styi<j Itail of 
Artaxerxes at Sus:i,' Hut in the porticoes llankino the hall of th<* 
Falace of Xerxes on thre*- of its faces, and in the smaller (hsellin}.>s 
<jf a <h)m(;stic character, they w<‘re conlimt with lh<; tampler bull 
capital; the former, as richer in detail ami more (dhs tive, w as 
re.s»;rved for those e'oreeous ediliees in which the inoiuin h was 
wont to rect ive the lunnatJ** vassals, or ttive auditmee 

to loreij^ti ambassadors. 'Thtui^h tin; colo.ssal column occurred 


in «me of these butidinjjf.s, the complex type wjts confined to tin; 
main apartment, where on .staled days the King of kings sat en- 
throned in gns'it pomp, and whttre the, pillar, owing to iw .size and 
ornaimmtation, stood out from the clusters of th<! lateral porticoes 


within which the multitude pressed to .see the gf)rg<‘ons display. 


* Until recently, only slight fragments of the <'ai)iuth under notice had been 
recovered; neverthekss the nnm her seen by Foste was sufliciently large to enable 
him to write as follows ! flutes of the sliaft arc cut to a fine edge, amt the 

capitals, like those In the porch No. i, consist of four distinct sections." ikores 
of shftAtt and chips of otpitals were disengaged some tea years ago. in l‘|Atea 
I/XVU.~LXIX, of the atlas published hy tire Oennan Mission, endtled 


volutes and ''form' ,'whU^ >,wrv«oes, between' tbea? rfind, '*1^ 
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Persian column, we are unable to resist the temptation ol askiii|.i 
whence it came, if the expression be allowed, c-X- where it 
started into being; how far it is original, and to what extent the 
artists who invented it derived their insinration from older types 
and foreign models; in a word, we desire to have light thrown 
upon the singular gracility of its shaft and the very special forms 
of its base and capital. 

It has been proposed to recognize the ligyptian supiiort, not 
excepting its most finished types, as derived from the rock-ciit 
pillar upon which rested the roof of the hyijogreum. The theory 
is not at all improbable. By its light we can see it grow, and 
note how, by a series of cunning touches, the massive pier lost 
its rudeness, was disengaged, and finally transformed into the 
noble dignified column seen at Luxor and Karnac. Yet even 
in those edifices that rank as the master-pieces of Egyptian art, 
it always retained proportions that remind us of its origin and 
primitive physiognomy. Its sturdy and somewdiat thickset aspect 
w'as rendered necessary to enable it to carry the burden ot 
enormous architraves and stone lofts which the buiUkirs of 
the Delta put upon it* The most superficial glance at the 
Persian column reveals the fact of a different point of dejiurture 
(Fig. 38). If, even in the grandio.se edifices erected by the 
Achaemenidec, it never upholds aught but timber, we cannot aduuit 
its having fulfilled a different rc^/c and borne heavier material at 
any time previous to that date in the architecture of which it fimms 
an integral part ; consequently we can look back to the <lay when 
lofts and supports of the simpler buildings w'cre of the .sanu! 
material, and when the latter were no more than trunks of trt:es. 
Some notion may be gained of the primitive support under notice, 
the rude ancestor of the elegant column at Perse[)(jlis ami Susa, 
from that upon which rests the flat roof of the annc.\e<l illustration 
(Fig. 39). It is from a village of Mazand<!nin, a province adjoin 
ing on the Caspian, occupied for awhile by Aryan tribes en: they 
spread on the Iranic plateau. There is a striking rescmblaiURi 
between the entablature of this habitation and that of the 
Persepolitan palaces, such as we understand it, and as .shown in 
our restoration. The column lends itself to a like comparisoti, 
Thus Its wood crowning member has a very marked salience 
beyond the shaft, and extends right and left on a line with tlus 
‘ MM of Art, tom. ii. iip, 545-55*. 
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architrave, as if to keep it in sight and furnish it with a better 
support ; its mass is about the same as that of the bull capital of 
the Persepolitan orders, before blocking out. The shaft is very- 
slender and slightly tapering towards the top, in remembrance of 
the tree, with a diameter less above than below. 

Every detail in this rustic order, down to the base, foreshadows 

that which the builders of Darius and 



Fio, 38 ,'^Th 6 cotamnft at PmepoIU nnd iRtakhr compar<j<l. Flandin and 

amiinfUi nnteCLXVUL 


its rudeness, is more or less pyramidal ; so that when we feel 
the need to choose a well-defined type, there will be no diffi- 
cultjr to dra’s^ from this roughly outlined sketch, the happy conto^ 

of oraahient ; ^e 

tli«,.©ersis^)f«^'of 


of the wli ; el^at profile aod wealth 
have admilHod-lp' tN''paJ^ kings; 

phwsei 


We have'ht 
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local habits/ and there is no reason to believe that two thousand 
five hundred years ago the inhabitants of the tract known to the 
Greeks as Hyrcania, lived in houses that very much differed from 
those modern travellers find in Ghilan and Mazanderan. It 
follows, therefore, that from the remotest antiquity, the support of 
the roof was a wooden pillar, at any rate in this part of Iran. Now, 



Fig. 39. •-•A peasant’s house, Mazart<1eran. DatULAh’ov, Art foin. il 35. 


in the oldest stone column ever raised by the Persian architects, 
standing even now among the ruins of the Palace of Cyrus at 
Pasargad» (Fig. ii), we have a faithful repre.scntation of the 
primitive post, save that its material is stone and not wood. 
There is no fluting ; the shaft being quite smooth, so that at a 
distance we might almost imagine we had before us a very straight 

' * Hisf. of Artf tom. L p. 146; tom. iL pp. 140, 145, 164, 17 1, 17a, 178} totn. v. 
p|>. 73. 359-373- 
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slender tree. But what was its capital like ? Nobody knows. 
As to the base, it is a simple round form interposed between the 
shaft and the ground, even more rudimentary than the cube which 
does duty as a plinth in the rustic house (Fig. 39). Less rain 
falls in the plain where rose Pasargadte than on the northern 
slopes of the Elburz ; hence there was no danger of the water 
rising to a certain height and damaging the support. A block 
such as we find here was enough to prevent the wood coming 
in contact with the damp earth. 

Was it the huts of the peasantry which gave the hint to the 
first architects in the employ of Persian sovereigns to try their 
hand at transcribing upon stone shapes derived from timber ? We 
very much doubt it. Persia is very far removed from Hyrcania, 
so that th(.‘ inhabitants of the Polvar valley were unacquainted 
with dwellings of the type of our illustration (Fig. 39). Models 
nearer home, were far better calculated to provoke imitation 
among the builders entrusted with the building of the palace of 
the conqueror, through whom the supremacy of the Medes was 
transferred to the Persians. In a country such as Media, 
adjoining on one side to a forest-clad region, and Persia on the 
other, wood architecture was developed in very early days. 
Edifices, the .size and beauty of which were famous all over Iran, 
were built at Hicbatana, a town that for the space of a hundred 
years had been among the queens of the Oriental world. 
Polybiius, one of the most exact and well-informed writers of 
antiquity, not only defines the site and gives a rapid summary of 
the history of the town at the time of the expedition of Antiochus 
the Great, but also describes the palace which formed the chief 
glory of the place. " The palace measures seven stadia in circum- 
ference. The magnificence of the various buildings of which it is 
composed give one a high notion of the wealth of the princes who 
first raised the noble pile. Although none but cedar and cypress 
were employed in the construction, they were plated throughout. 
Rafters about ceilings, wainscoting, columns supporting porticoes, 
and peristyUe, all were sheathed in metal ; here shone forth silver, 
there it was gold, and every tile was silver.” * Then the historism 
speaks <i>l a temple at .^na, in honour of the goddess of the $^e 
name, ibe. reed; Anahita, and he declaifea that^ 

A ntiochue o( the' p^icoe? 
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ing the sanctuary were as yet entirely gilt,^ He does not indicate 
how they were made ; but the impression left by perusal of his 
narrative is to the effect that the temple, in which the glittt*r cd 
precious metals met the eye everywhere, was in the same style: as 
the palace. Gold-leaf is not only more easily applied to wood 
than stone, but its adhesion will likewise be a great deal firmer. 

It has been argued^ that the above curious passage does not 
relate to the palace of Cyaxares and Astyages, but that the 
“ timber pavilions of Polybius were probably erected by the last 
Achaemenidm, or more likely still their succes-sors, the Ar.stioid.e, 
in imitation of the aedicula raised by the sovereigns of Utibylon ; 
that if the wood palaces at Ecbatana were the cretitions of 
Median kings, their age at the time of the expedition of Antio- 
chus would have been from six to eight hundred years, and would 
thus have outlived the Persian and Macedonian conquests. To have 
made this possible, we must suppose that for the .space of nearly 
eight hundred years, Oriental princes of different stock an<l origin 
were content to reside in, or at least keep in repair, tlieohl palaces, 
and that the soldiery of Cyrus and Alexander refrained from tearing 
off the gold and silver plating that covered apparent woods aiul 
even tiles, neither of which hypotheses I can ailmit.” The alter- 
native proposed, namely, to rejuvenate the building.s and ascribe 
them to the Arsacidie, makes us suspect that the passage in (ities- 
tion has been superficially read, since it is formally stated that mo.st 
of the metal facing was removed wdien Ecbatana fell to Alcxan<ler, 
and that the pillage went on with Antigone and Seleucus. Coiwe- 
quently the account of Polybius refers to the slate in which the 
Macedonian conquest found the palace three hundred niul thirty 
years before our era. The interval between this date and the end 
of the reign and kingdom of Astyages in 560 «.c. is not by any 
means as great as has been adduced. If we .suppo.se that the 
palace was erected, not by Astyages, but his father Cyaxare.s, tin* 
first rich and great king of Media, the edifice when the Greeks 
invaded the country would have been about three hundred years 
old. What, then, becomes of the six or eight hundred years that 
have been flourished about our faces ? 

In default of the Arsacidie, M. Dieulafoy falls back on the last 
Achsemenidse, but we submit that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the conjecture he advances, Wherever edifices were 
* Polybius, X. xxvii. 12 . * Diwilafoy, L'Art anti^uf, etc., tom, ii, p. 88. 
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erected by the architects in. the pay of the heirs of Cyrus, they 
seem to have adopted the plan, data, and style of the sumptuous 
buildings grouped about the famous platform. At Persepolis, 
during the sway of the Achsemenidae, there was no other style of 
architecture except that which they had made the fashion. Of this 
we have proofs at Susa and Hamadan. Stone in the former place 
was quarried from mountains three and four days’ journey, yet it 
played precisely the same part as at Persepolis, where it is found 
on the spot. The Susian palaces signed by Darius and Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, are almost faithful reduplications of the palaces at 
Persepolis. At Hamadan have been exhumed fragments of fluted 
shafts and bases, the .sole relics of ancient monuments to which 
they belonged. Now, lhe.se ba.ses are identical with the bcll- 
.shaped examples of P<'rscpolis and Susa,' and, no doubt, belonged 
to one of those hypostyle halls whose type we know from the ruins 
around Istakhr. The in.scription of Artaxerxes Mnemon seen on 
one of them is almost an exact copy of that which was discovered 
at Susa. Besides the king’s pedigree, it also contains the state- 
ment that '“he has built the Apaddna,” a fragment of which 
building is now in the Tiflis Museum." Here we have the remains 
of the palace which the successors of Cyrus had built in their 
northern capital, on the models of the edifices of Persepolis, and 
they arc certainly not those of the wooclen palace, the chief 
characteristics of which arc so graphically described by f’olybius, 
than whom no one was more particular as to the authorities he 
con-sulted. The air at Hamadan, summer and winter, is .sharp and 

* Kkr 7 >cnvh, tom. ii. p. tis; Morier, A Steoni Journ^ through 

Persia, p. 268. Sir H. Rowlinson paid several visits to Hamadan between 1835 
and 1839. He descried five or six bases of the Persian classic type, one of which 
is figured after Morier in vol. ii. p. afifi, of Five Mananhies, etc., by Professor 
Rawlinson. These interesting fragments escaped in some unaccountable way the 
notice of MM. Coste and Plandin j the remains of shafts and bases published by 
them are much simpler and more primitive in cliaractcr- 

* I am indebted to M, James Darmesteter for a photograph and translation of 

part of the above inscription (Oppert, Le feufU des MHes, No. j8), which, unlike 
that of Susa, makes no mention of a restoration. Artaxerxes dectarea Mmself 
the builder of the palace. A translation of the epigraph in question was read at 
the meeting of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, May 5, X885 ; but its atithor 
dotm net seem to have detected the difference to which Bamesteter has calkd 
attention. ; To know the rights of the case, a more comjplete copy erf the 
required, of whidli ajte somewhat blmred on the blo(*,.0E^ng,to 

being incised oW a to y 

The tran8kti<mrefe*iSoi''itO'W!iit'lbrf;IBS^^^ :i\ • , 
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dry ; the rainfall is not great, and, as a consequence, the wood docs 
not get rotten by damp heat. It is the same all over the province 
of Irak Ajemi. Hence the palaces of the Softs at Ispahan, in 
which supports, ceilings, and lofts were timber, arc staniling to 
this day, although they have been abandoned for the mattci oi a 
hundred and fifty years ; the present Kajar dynasty, which r(;si<.lc.s 
at Teheran, doing nothing to save them from destruction, 'rhe 
palace at Ecbatana was guarded by the glorious memories con- 
nected with the old native rulers, who first brought the Aryans 
into prominence and established their supremacy in the I'.astc'rn 
world. The narratives of Herodotus, and particularly C tesias, 
show us to what extent popular fancy had magnified their deeds ; 
in fact, the tales circulated about them very much resemble those 
that were subsequently collected In the Sfia/inatucli. 1 hanks l<» 
these traditions and legends, the edifice they had built was 
suffered to remain exactly as they left it ; for it was endean'.il to 
the Medic people, whose chiefs and priests succeeded in maintain- 
ing an exalted position under the new rule, their soni.s being 
accounted the bravest soldiers of the Persian army. 'I'he Aclu'- 
menidae did not reside in it when they spent the summer months 
at Ecbatana, but they kept it in repair, and may on particular 
occasions have held their court there, .so as to keep up their rights 
as heirs of the Dejoces, Phraortes, and Cyaxares ; just as the 
sultan at present quits his palace of Dolma-Bagtshc, in the new 
Turkish quarter, to celebrate the Courban-Bairan in the deserted 
courts and buildings of the Seraglio raised by his ancestors. 

Timber architecture, which had assumed so brilliant a veil at 
Ecbathna, had not come to Iran from Babylon. It owed its origin 
to those aedicula, made of wood, metal, and woven fabrics, which we 
see figured in the sculptures of Assyria, and which we have tried 
to restore after them.‘ The buildings in quc.stion, however, no 
matter the use they might be put to, were always small, and paruiok 
more of the character of a tent than of a house ; they might be 
trellised kiosks set up in the garden, or tabernacles placed over 
the altar, but there was a wide gap between structures of this 
description and a palace which was to be in keeping with the 
new fortunes and refiect the glory of a dynasty that had over- 
thrown Nineveh and carried its victorious arms to the Halys and 
the Euxine. If the heirs of the Assyrian and Chaldman empires 
‘ Mist, ef Art, tom. it pp, aoi-208, Figs. 67, 6i, 70. 
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had aimed at copying the royal palaces of their predecessors, they 
would have raised at the foot of the citadel a building with thick 
walls, in which sculptures on stone or enamelled brick would have 
been the chief ornament. Now, could aught be conceived more 
unlike those mounds of sun-dried clay than the palace at Ecbatana, 
with its elegant proportions and light constructions largely made 
up of woods ; about which, too, were lavished the precious metals, 
in the shape of ornamental leaves and plaques ? Some notion of 

the aspect the royal 

residence presented CTp' J 

may be gained from 

certain modern build- 'III":'"-’!- j| if- 

ing.s of Persia ; such jc'^ „• 

would be the Chehl- TW 

.Sutun, or Palace of W W W W 

Forty Columns, built I H fi B 

by Shah Hussein, the I I I SI 

last of the Softs. Its I 1 

principal apartment is p Si k m 

a great hall, or ilahr, | | a 

which opens on the ^ i S 

porch ; eighteen clc- 'A ; ' ' :| 

gant wooden pillars , '| M JA 

support the roof 

(Fig. 40 ). The 

entire building, ex- 

cept the cornice, 

Kio. 40.— The Mifiois’ Favilitm, Ispahan, Partial «e(:i ion. 
WilCrc «i tinted FLANr>iWamlC 08 'iK,/Vrxerrtmw«^, Plate XXXIV. 

wood inlay forms a 

kind of mosaic, is covered with pieces of gla.ss, loacnge shaped. 
The ceilings, divided into compartments, arc also enriched with 
embossed glass and prisms of crystal. The woods here are not 
revfited in the same way as at Ecbatana, but their arrangement is 
identical. The resemblance is further increased by the tarnished 
appearance of the tin-foil, which makc.s the tiny glass plaques look 
like burnished and oxidized silver. It certainly is curious that we 
should be able to name, at an interval of so many centuries, two 
edifices on Median soil whose construction and decoratipn 
precisely th<6':;Sani;e Jines. TJhe, analogy exten^ds; ;tib',4«®aiJa;''aot, 
void of int'eri^'i; ; , .their,''., hea;d*( turned , v-ih '■ <i'iflferent 


Kio. 40.— The Mifiois’ Favilitm, Ispahan, Partial section. 
Ff.ANr>m ami Cosik, /Vrxer atwimm, Plate XXXIV. 
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directions, serve as bases to the central row.s of coluinns in 
the porch, a device which vividly recalls the oldest traditions ot 
Persia, 

The reader will have guessed that, if we have laid .so much slr(‘.s.s 
on the palace at Ecbatana, it was because we consitler it as th<‘ 
most Eastern representative of a constructive sy.stcm in vogiu' 
over a portion of Anterior Asia from high antiquity ; a sysLctn 
characterized by the almost exclusive employment of timber, as wo 
learn from the study of the tombs, whose fa<;a(les w<‘r(: imilatod 
from wooden shapes, as well as the modern housi's of the 
peasantry, in which are reflected and faithfully preserved primitivi* 
habitsd The area over which lignite architecture has obtained 
and still obtains corresponds with the vast wooded region which 
from the Propontis and the Euxine stretches right across tlu; 
peninsula in a southern direction, traverses the timbfired hciglits oi 
Taurus, and adjoins on Lycia ; whilst in the c.a.st the Caucasus 
connects it with Hyrcania, and thence with the Cas|)ian, wh<‘.r« it 
terminates. Ecbatana lies, at present at least, outside thi.s zone ; 
but if wooden houses are .still built at I.spahun, where fore.st tnies 
are only seen within orchards, there i.s all the more reason why 
lignite dwellings should have obtained in the capital of Media, 
whose situation is much nearer the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Luristan, where clumps of oaks — remains, no doubt, of ancient 
forests — are still encountered ; but here, as on many points of the 
old world, man’s neglect and the gnawing tooth of animals have 
finally destroyed them. It is not hard to understand why th<! 
royal architecture of Media should have exercised on that of 
Persia an indelible influence, even when art, carried on amidst 
new surroundings and with the command of far greater rcsourct:.s, 
had entered on new paths. Historians agree as to the loans the 
Persians contracted of the Modes after the acatssion of Cyrus, 
Persian royalty had no past ; hence, to make a.s good a figure as it.s 
predecessor, the pompous display and court etiquette of the latter 
were adopted wholc.salc. The poor rude mountaineers, whose 
costume, up to the time when they found themselves the masters 
of Asia, was as simple as that of the present Lurs and llakhtiyaris, 
now adopted the long robe and tiara of the Medcs, Hy appro- 
priating the arms and tactics of the Modes, the ill-eijiiippcd ami 
irregular contingents of Pars were turned into well-constituted 
^ JT/fA of Ari , tom, v, pp. 183-T86, 
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corps, whilst the grassy fields of Azerbijan furnished excellent horses 
for the cavalry.' We cannot wonder, therefore, that the architects 
of Cyrus and Darius, whilst changing their working materials, 
should have d(;rived their inspirations from the palace at Ecbatana 
and the buildings of the like nature they might have chanced to 
see in other cities of Media. I'hough they pre.served the wooden 
loft, they carved the column in stone and were thus able to add to 
its altitude and secure for it a longer e.Kistence. In each and all 
the architectures, whether Egyptian, Persian, Greek, or Gothic, 
which have made use of the column, thi.s, as a human being, 
appears with an individuality and physiognomy of its own, the 
character of which is determined less by details and subordinate 
forms, such as the presence or absence of flutes, the profile of 
base and capital, than a thorough coincidence of the parts and 
harmony of proportion. But the Pcr.sian column, no matter the 
dimensions it may assume, even when composed of enormous 
blocks of limestone tapering towards the apex, preserves through- 
out the mark of its origin; we feel that this was timber, its 
legitimate ancestor some cypress more than a hundred years 
old, which, on the order of Dejoces or Phraortes, fell by the axe 
of the wood-cutter on the timbered heights of Elburz or Zagros. 

That which is more difficult to find out is how the idea ever 
entered the mind of the artist of composing a capital with 
elements and a mode of grouping them together such as we find 
here. In the first place, it may be observed that the capping 
of both the Mazanderan (P'ig. 39) and the Ispahan column 
(Fig, 40) exhibits a form which roughly recalls that of the 
I’erscpolitan capital- In the former, they are tablets broadening 
as they rise towards the loft ; in the latter, it is a transverse timber- 
piece placed at the summit of the shaft, something in the shape 
of a cross. The beam, which in both instances plays the part 
of architrave, is more apt to give way under the burden of the 
roof than would a stone of the same dimension ; this was as 
well understood by the rustic builder as by the scientific archi- 
tect of the brilliant capital, and each tried in his own way, 
to reduce as much as possible the width between the columns 
across which the beams would be carried. The marked tendency 
of the terminal members to spread out in the direction of the 
architrave is pnly to be explained on a utilitarian princijple;! The 
' ' i. 13s ; Sfaabo, XI, *iii, 9. 
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Persian capital likewise upheld a wooden loft, a fact which involved 
a rectangular shape very distinct from the Egyptian and rjivcian 
capital. 

A similar disposition, suggested or rather rendered inevitahk! 
by the nature of the materials, could not but tax the ingenuity 
of the architect as to the best means of turning it to advantage, 
and transforming it into a decorative element. But why was his 
choice fixed upon a motive to which he remained faithful from 
first to last ? Why have placed couchant quadrupeds, unicorns and 
bulls, at the summit of the shaft ? If other and more primitivv: 
shapes existed, they have not been found, and as all the column.s 
at Meshed-i-Mtirghab have lost their capitals, wc are left in igno- 
rance as to the mode of junction between shaft and entablature 
in the early palaces of Persia. 

Some day, perhaps, excavations will enable us to recover, 
in the rubbish, some fragment of the order that would tel! us if 
the Persian artists invented this singular type at once, or by 
degrees and after many essayals. In the latter case vve .shoiihl, 
no doubt, learn much it were useful to know, and this or that 
characteristic might give us the clue and serve as guide in our 
researches backwards, when, perhaps, we should have to seek in 
some older art the antecedents and the connecting link of the 
younger form. Unfortunately such a resource as this is denied 
the historian ; he has to deal with facts as they are, and in the 
present instance the capital we are considering is only found at 
Persepolis, in those buildings that date from the reign of Darius, 
where long usage had already fixed its compo.sition and leading 
lines, which it preserved to the last day of its existence. Our 
inability to lay hold of the type in its nascent state, so to .speak, 
adds not a little to the onus of our inquiry and renders conjecture 
more uncertain. 

Our first thought naturally turns to A.ssyria, where the; capita! 
already exhibits a complexity and crowding of forms which tend 
to widen the tablet whereon will rest the architrave ; * but it lacks 
the semi-bulls as crowning members of the support— a feature, 
as far as we know, proper to Persia, but which we cannot help 
thinking was mainly derived from, or helped at least by the 
models of Assyria. Our advance, albeit unconfirmed by data from 
the ruinous palaces of Mesopotamia or the architectural lepre- 
‘ riisK Art, torn. il. Figs. 41, 42. 
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sentations of the sculptures, does not land us high and dry as at 
first might a])pear. Did not Persian architecture borrow thence 
the groat winged bulls as guardians of the palace portals (Plates II. 
and III.) } Did it not make constant use of these same animal 
figures to decorate its edifices, fashioning them with a masterly 
hand, whether it copied them clircct from nature, or combined them 
with forms derived from various t}-pes ? 

Ttxaminution of the scanty remains of the Propylaea shows us 
that it certainly did insert bulls about the column, but in a different 
way, interposing them between the shaft and the aitablatiire.^ 
Columns were discovered at Koyunjik and Nimnld, whose bases 
reposed on the back of winged .sphinxes ; elsewhere, on a bas- 
relief from the palace of Asur-nat-sirpal, lion-s and griffins play 
a. very similar part.® I he device seemingly in common use on 
the banks of the Tigris, may have opened the way for that the 
origin of which perplexes us; the primary idea was taken and 
applied the other way about ; the conceit was adopted, but the 
animal, who at Nineveh upheld the whole column, was relieved of 
part of its burden, having but the entablature to carry. 

If in Assyrian architecture, where the column holds so .small a 
place, the body of the animal does not appear beneath the archi- 
trave, at any rate it sometimes furnishes the elements of devices 
the arrangement of which vividly recalls that of the Persian 
capital, in such productions as we have termed industrial arts. 
Reference to those lions represented in couples as ornament to 
the sword-scabbards of the Assyrian bas-reliefs will show the 
justness of our remarks.® The lions arc back to back ; the 
lower part of the bodies is parallel to the sheath ; but in some 
of these same exemplars, the heads come away at right angles 
from it The whole difference is that in the Assyrian sculptures 
the horizontal plans yielded by the neck and hollow between the 
two animals support nothing; the figures being mere surcharges, 
but their silhouettfi is identical with that of the double-bull capitals 
which characterize the Persian order, 

A still better subject for comparison is afforded in a kind of 
standard, wWch may be recognized in a bas-relief from Khorsabad 
(Fig. 41)* and is evidently copied upon a bronze model. It con*, 
sists of a piole jfixed upright at the front of a chariot, carrying at 

* Gmmi la .it.'Nald «|se*d to: be 
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top a circular frame or disc, within which are emblems intended 
to frighten the enemy and make manifest the power of the tutelar) 
god of the monarch. Below the disc, subordinate ornaments make 
up a kind of capital about the pole ; the principal member— that 
which attracts the attention most— is very salient, and composed 
of two lions’ heads, back to back, with a horn sticking out in the 
middle of the forehead. The type is highly conventional, and 
very similar to the Persepolitan .specimen (Fig. 31) already 
noticed. All that is required to make the likeness complete, and 
obtain the oblong form of the Persian capital, which was demanded 
by the peculiar nature of the loft it had to support, would be 
to add neck and rump to the heads. 

If, as we are inclined to believe, it is not unlikely that the 
builders who erected the palaces of the Achccmcnid king.s found 
in the Assyrian forms of Fig. 41, the first rudiments of their 
favourite theme, what is proper to them is this : in the 
crowning member of the column they never introduced the lion, 
whose image they beheld everywhere about the models from 
which they drew their inspiration. They reidaced it by a bull. 
If the latter obtained the preference, it was because his elongated 
head, notably the horns, furnished a mass the profiles of which 
coincided better with the general character of the capital. 
The frank salience of the horns continued and lightened It, 
whilst their light colour was in pleasing contrast with the 
.surrounding masses, and served to heighten the effect. The 
fragments that have come from Susa, and are now in the Louvre 
(Fig. 42), seem to prove that accessories, such as ears and 
horns, were bronze, and applied after the work was finished. 
At any rate, none have been found in the rubbish. That which 
tends to confirm the conjecture of the substitution of a bull 
for a lion, is the fact that the head of the ferine was preserved 
in one of the Persepolitan arrangements, albeit with the aildition 
of a horn. If the architect borrowed a conventional type from 
the repertory of Chaldseo- Assyrian art, it was because he found 
in the salience and curve of the horn exactly what he wanted 
for a satisfactory ending to his capital. It helped to bring it out 
and lighten it as well. 

In Egypt, too, forms are encountered which bear a certain 
analogy with those we have just reviewed. Thus, among the 
favourite themes the artist loved to introduce in tomb*pauiitings, 
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are edifices, about whose capitals lions’ heads interpose between the 
abacus and the blown lotus flower crowning the shaft (Fig. 43). 
Elsewhere, wild goats’ heads appear in the same situation, but 
they are almost lost in the overcrowding of forms, such as volutes, 
rosettes, flowers, and the like. The ornament about simulated 
columns is so exuberant, it consists of so many members thrown 
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in haphazard in a confused medley without any relation to each 
other, as to make it hard to believe that such typo.s as these could 
have any existence in fact.* The ornamentist secm.s to have 
brought together forms that came easily to his brush, without 
troubling himself whether, despite their lightness and pliancy, 
wood, and metal itself, would lend themselves to be fashioned into 
objects at onc«i fantastic and exceedingly complex. 

On the other hand, designs of Assyrian origin, to which 

’ ,141. Figft I 
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don has been drawn, present all the characteristics of .'saei 

copies of bronze objects. That which above all seems to prech uU* 
the comparison instituted by Dieulafoy ' is that the six um 
heads of Fig. 43 form a kind of collar around the column ; tlvir 





Fig. 43. “^Kgyptiatt column in the loml>» 
pointings. d^Avknnks^ //w/. de 

rArt i. 


characteristics ani more tiuwe 
of a circular capital, and have 
in reality nothing about them 
which in the least approaches 
the I’ersepolitan capital; wln-n-. 
as the oblong shape, of tin; latter 
will come out without effort of 
tin; lower group of the. stan- 
dard (b'ig. 41), and above all 
of the pair of lions decorating 
the sword sln^alh. 

So far as can be judged from 
the little tve know of tludr 
hi.story, the I’ensitins, up to 
tlieir advent to the eminre of 
the. Fast, can hardly have been 
more cultured awl careful of 
soft living or valuttd beautiful 
forms about them than the Lurs 
and Bakhtiyaris of the present 
day ; so that at the outset they 
mu.st have taken on all hands 
the elements of a culture which 
their altered circumstances awl 
exalted position rendered im- 
perative. In this respect they 
still contimu'.d umler the vas- 
salage of the Mede.s. It was 
the arcliitectuns of the latter 


which furnished the arrangement of the halls of Persian sovereigns, 
as well as the composition of lofts, and the slender proportion of 
the column which must ever remain the distinctive featunt of 
the Persian order. But from the day when they began to raise 
stone buildings in the south of Iran, change of material in- 
volved the necessity of forms other than those that had ongi- 
* Dieuufov, L'Art antique^ totn. ii. pp. 8i-H4, 
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nated in timber. To satisfy the need, it was natural they should, 
at first, apply to the inhabitants of the Tigris valley, who, 
next after the Medes, were their nearest neighbours. It would 
appear that before Cyrus, Susiana was already incorporated with 
Media ; in fact, the demarcation line between it and the equally 
flat levels of Chaldaea must always have been as difficult to 
define as it is now, for no distinct feature, mountain or river, 
warns the traveller that he has left the possessions of the sultan 
and entered those of the shah. Moreover, it is probable that long 
before the spread of Iranian tribes into the lowlands, they had 
contracted the habit of going to Mesopotamian centres for 
manufactured goods, which now come to them’ from Iturope znd 
Bend-Bushir. Nor is this all. Cyrus about the middle of his 
reign seized upon Babylon. 

An indigenous art then seemingly existed, that borrowed 
from Media and Chaldma whatever it was unable to evolve from 
its peculiar surroundings or inventive geniu.s. This art was 
coeval with Cyrus and Cambyses; it knew of but one of the twin 
ty[>es of the Persian capital, namely, that which we have called 
the simple type — an hypothesis which is consonant with the 
comparison we have established between Assyrian and Egyptian 
form.s, from which the builders of the Achmmenida' may have 
taken their hints, perplexed am they went how to effect a junction 
between wooden lofts and stone pillars. 

A new artistic period, repre.scnted by the great buildings at 
I’crsepolis, was ushered in with Darius, whose empire was not 
only enlarged, but organized on a footing calculated to increase 
its resources, 

The Persians occupied Egypt. Like all the conquerors who 
have followed each other on her soil down to our own times, 
they were dazzled by the splendour of her edifices, and a desire 
was excited in their breast to imitate tho.se marvels. This 
is attested by Diodorus on the testimony of an older writer whom he 
does not mention, though internal evidence would point to Ctesias : 
“The Persians with Cambyses not only pillaged Egypt, tore off 
gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones from her temples, but 
burnt them down. Report says that the famous palaces at 
Per^tepolisi Susa, arid Media were built after all this wealth bSid 
been conveyfid t^ Aisia, with l^gyptian artifi<i<?mi” ? (Study 

' , " ' Jidvi. 4, ' .( 
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of Persepolitaii architecture confirms the abovi; assertion. Wo 
have already pointed out and shall again advert to more than f>no 
trace of the imitation of forms proper to Kgypt.‘ 'ritus, tiio 
composite or second type of the Persian capital, one at least ot 
the elements of which it is composed, seems to have lte<;u 
borrowed from certain Egyptian columns (Fig. 32, .\). If the 
cross-like brackets upon which rest the Inills arc so peculiar as to 
find no parallel anywhere else, there is a curious analogy between 
the member below the brackets and ca[)itals such as those at 
Soleb and Sesebi."'* Here and there, in Persia as in Egypt, soim' 
think to recognize in the form introduced by the builder in that 
situation a presentment of the elegant bundi of leaves that 
crown the date-palm tree, which the ornamentist grouped after 
Nature’s own system, the mass at the top falling about in two 
divisions or lobes. Slight differences of detail may be noticed. 
Thus, the rim of the lobes, which in nature is next to tlui stem, 
is adorned by a row of beads in Persia, whilst in Itgypt it is left 
quite plain. With this exception the data arc identical, and tlu; 
profiles coincide in every respect. 

On the other hand, Egypt does not exhibit, at any rate in sucli 
columns as have come down to u.s, the model of tlui lower member 
of the capital, which in our estimation seems to recall sere l<;aves 
curling at the tips and falling around the trunk of the tree 
(Fig. 32, li). The same savant has tried to prove that the 
origin of this device was to bo sought in a capital that occur.s 
once only in the Nile valley, in “the Avenue ot 'rotmes;”* but 
we fail to perceive any relation between the two ty[)C!s, 'Phe 
Egyptian capital is bell-shaped and widens below, ‘ wherca.s 
the Persian is a mere cylindrical shape, whose diameter is little 
more than that of the shaft. The latter <loes not look as if it 
ended here, but as though it continued through this kind of 
sheath, much after the fashion of a tree which merges and is 
lost to view amidst a wealth of decaying (?) leaves. I'o find a 
form recalling this, it is not to Egypt we should apply, but rather 
to Phoenicia and Assyria, where, among the ivorie.s and fragments 
of certain pieces of furniture and stone colonnettes from Nimrticl, 

’ Hist, of Art^ tom. v, pp. 460, 4<53, 524. 

* Ibid,, tom, i. Figs. 337, 348. 

* Djeulafov, I'Art antique, tom. ii. p. 82. 

‘ Ilisi, 0/ Art, tom. i, pp. 571, 57 a, Fig. 350. 
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we have had occasion to point out that pendant leaves form a 
kind of collar or ring at the summit of shafts or uprights of 
some kind or another, and terminate in a festooned border.^ 

True, the form seen here, and manifested in numerous monu- 
ments of Anterior Asia, is not 
precisely similar in design to 
that of the Persian order, in that 
it is shorter and has more of 
a bulging outline ; none the 
less, the principle is identical 
in both.* The same vegetable 
form was the model whence all 
artists, whether of Mesopotamia, 

.Syria, or Persia, borrowed their 
id(>a; but each has worked it 
out in his own way, and this 
has resulted in marked dif- 
ferences between this and that 
rendering. The ring of leaves 
appears on the internal face of 
the door-jambs at Persepolis, 
as well as the uprights of the 
throne at Naksh-i- Rustem. The 1 
a.spect it offers in every instance 
may be observed in Fig. 44. 

The .same throne, too, exhibits 
another form of the complex 
capital, namely, volutes placed 
in a perpendicular direction 
along the transverse rail of the 

seat ; they are disposed in sets Fio. 44-— UpriBht of royal throno, Naksti- 

f. ^ ^ i-Ru»lcm. hjVNntN and Costk, Ptrsi 

of two, turned opposite ways, pkio clxxvii. 

but all decorate the bars inter- 
posing between them (Fig. 45). Taken singly, the features 

* Hist, fifdrt, tom. ii. Figs, rap, 383, 386 ; tom. iii. Figs. 80, Si, 84. Examples of 
forms , similar to these, likewise derived from Assyrian ivories, will be found in 

DiwcaPOV, awAyw, tom. iii. Figs, S3, S4» S®- . i ■. 

* Refwencel to Mist. qfAri, tom. ii., Fig. 383, shows the foot of a tbipae in 

bronre, after De "Vogb^l?,'. -i ■striking' resemblahoe'' tbpyFotrian 

specimen. i " 
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seen in this device are most peculiar and well calculated to excite 

the curiosity of the archaeologist. 

The outcome of our analysis is that even the more comp e. 
the twin types of the Persian capital is an ongina 
wherein have been fused elements of different origin. If bgypt 
has furnished her contingent, the shapes for the most part wen; 
borrowed from the art of Anterior Asia, and perhaps that o 
Media, which is imperfectly known. Be that as it may, there is 
no doubt as to its having been derived from ChaULva ami 
Assyria, with the addition of one member, the pillars adorned by 

volutes, the ircncsis of which 



Fig. 45,— Ornament on transverse rail of royal 
throne. DiKQLAFOy, antique^ tom. iiu 

Fig. 67. 


is shrouded in mystery. 
Inspection of the general 
characteristics of the inven- 
tion of the Persian archi- 
tect, more than aught else, 
brings to mind a certain 
cla.ss of Assyrian ohjects-- 
thc Ieg.s of chairs for ex- 
ample-figured in the bas- 
reliefs of Nineveh. In 
them are already displayeil 
a superabundance of orna- 
ments resulting in the some- 


what heavy aspect which characterizes the Persian capital. 

Despite the relations which conquest had established between 
Persia and Egypt, the influence of the latter over the former was 
but feeble, as we shall immediately prove. Thus a riiarked con- 
trast exists between the columns of the two countries, between 
the lines of the shaft and the forms manifested about the capital, 
because, to obtain the needful contrast, each started from a wiiloly 
divergent point. Take as an instance the Egyptian column, which 
seems to have been imitated at Persepolis, divest it of the adjuncts 
it will have when complete, and reduce it to the blocking-out 
stage, what remains is a brace of truncated cones of unequal 
height, the lesser being topmost {P'ig. 46). By apijlytng tlu; 
same process of simplification to the Persian column, a truncated 
cone is obtained on which rests a solid parallelopiped (idg. 47). 
The Persian architect may complicate the transitional member a-s 
‘ mst. o/Ari, tom. ii, Fig.s. 383, 385, 
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much as he pleases, and crowd witii minor ornaments the part 
that interposes between the shaft and the capital properly so called, 
yet dissimilarity and diversity of origin will show through it all. 
Even in such instances where Egyptian workmen have been 
required to lend their ser- 
vices to the erection of the 
building, and have actuallj- 
introduced this or that 
shape, because most familiar 
to them, the Iranian column, 
elegant daughter of a forest 
tree and support of a timber 
loft, will always preserve a 
very different aspect from 
that of the Egyptian ijillar. 

I'he same impression i.s 
carried away by the study 
and comparison of the 
bases. Of these a solitary 
specimen belongs to a 
column believed on all hands to be indigenous and older than 
the relations between Persia and the Della (Fig. xi), but whose* 
resemblance to the Egyptian is very remarkable. To find an 
explanation for it, however, we need not have recourse to the 
imitation theory, The base in question, 
found at Pasargada*, is no more than a 
cushion interposed between the base of 
the wood support and the humid soil, 

F'rom the earliest dawn of plastic in- 
stinct, a circular shape was given to the 
cushion so as to bring it in harmony with 
the pillar. 

Nothing in Egypt reminds us, even at 
a distance, of the second type of base 
found here side by side with the first ; it consists of a fluted 
torus and hexagonal plinth, which crops up again in a certain 
class of edifices of a later perio.d (Fig. 48). The shapes has 
been coin pared with that of a;n archaic base exhumed at Saiitpi } * 
but without goio^’ so 1^, ^e shall find countltt^s ^stfl^pteapf 
‘ ; Diipwiyor, tpm. 'J. pp. 44,; 45. J, ' ' > 
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this same base, the main characteristic of which is a large torus, 
both in Assyria* and the rock-cut architecture of A.siii Mincn*, 
Phrygia, and Paphlagonia.* 

Long before the conquering hosts of Iran appeared on thosij 
tablelands, the peoples of the peninsula were in constant touch 
with the inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigris basin.s, and the 
traces of these relations are very apparent in their art. W'o* are 
justified, then, in considering the Samian and the P.isargudi.in 
bases as varieties of a unique type which may be called the “ A.sianir 
base,” a type which, like the volute capital, passed to the (Inn-ks 
through the channel of the nations of Anterior A.sia. If the 
horizontal flutes of the torus are common to both, their pndih's 
are very distinct. It is not only the torus which is channelie.il in 
the Samos base, but the .scotia below it is seamed with very similar 
strice. Nor is this all. At Pasargadm the torus rests upon a 
square plinth ; the Ionic base, on the other hand, i.s invariably made 
up of mouldings on a circular plan, except in a few monuments of 
the decadence. The difference is all-important. 'I'lic; (Ireek base, 
even in its most elementary form, exhibits a more complex ami 
skilful arrangement than the Gabre .specimen. Now, a comple.v: 
di.sposition is not the forerunner of a .simple one. 'Phe two typ<:.s 
are distantly related, and can look back to a common progenitor, 
but the kinship is too far removed to admit of copy or direct 
imitation. 

As we have before remarked, the true Persian base is the 
campanifonn (Figs. 12, 24). Some have sought to identify it 
in Egypt;® but none of the Theban edifices, .so much admired 

* Ifist. of Art, tom. ii. p. 227, Figs. 87, 88. 

“ Ibid, tom. V. Figs. 98, 138, 140, 142, 149. 

• Dieulafoy {]J Art antigve, ii. 86) may say what he pleases, and trot out Lepsiiis 
at every turn in support of his argument, but he cannot make me sec campaniforni 
b^es in the thin discs which everywhere appear in the four plates of i'risse 
d’Avennes, representing types of this very architecture, and which are not a whit 
more important than those of the stone columns. Dlculafoy refers us also to 
the temple of Mesaurat-es-Sofia, in Nubia, published by I^epsius (torn. ii. Flalt* 
CXXXIX.) ; but, in the opinion of Maspero, the building in question dates at 
most in the reign of Axoum, e.^. the fifth century of our era. It is, in fact, a 
Christian church, built upon the ruins of an Egyptian temple. In it there is but 
one column, whose base has a distant analogy to the campanifonn j but the whole 
column is evidently OTmparatively modem, abd bears unmistakable signs of Komnn 
influence, whilst a little beyond, at the side, as far as may be judged from a 
picturesque point of view, are columns thoroughly Byaantine in style. Let us for 
an instant suppose, though impossible, that a Nubian temple did really harbour 
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by tli<‘ I’ci'iiians, had anythintr of the kind. All there was to 
st‘c; liotw’oe.n the shall and the <(roimd was a poor, thin plateau, 
which plays a vt;r>' indifferent part in the <jrder. More than this, 
J’fTsian ornament lias not un(.* feature to remind us of Kjjypt. 
'rruo, in the Delta we (dten find the base of the column orna- 
mented h) a rinjA' of lca\'es;‘ but not only do they .spring from 
the shaft, hut the) are turned upwards, and tin* column emerges 
from the gre<‘nery, as the stenn of a plant out of its collar of radical 
lealle.ts. liere, on the contrary, the foliage around the hell is 
ptaidant, or turned downwards. 'I'here is, them, nothing that 
can 1)0 t.iken as a reminisc(‘nc<i <if ICgyptian art. We hav<; said 
liow the hypolh<*sis whit h on the whole looks to us most likely 
is that tin: h(;ll sh iped hast; was suggested to th(» architect hy the 
rude .stone block the ru.stie ('(instructor was driven to <;mpIoy, so 
us to save the wooden post of his humble hous(* from coming in 
contact with the damp earth/ 

With regard to the ornament, it is sufficiently elegant to tempt 
one to think that the first models were furnished by .some Ionian 
craftsman, whose Kntch ae<mi.s to lurk in many an architectural 
detail. 1 loweviir this may be, the form maintains a physiognomy 
which is neither Assyrian nor Ivgyptian, nor yet (Ircc'k. Nowhere 
else an; the component parts exactly adjusted as these, and, above 
all, turned in th<^ direction we find them here. 'I'he decorative 
theme, lh(i solid shape, to which it is ap[jlied, every feature is 
original, 'riie 1’er.sepolitan, like the Susian base, is a happy con- 
cejJtion, well carried out in the (jxccution, and both do credit to the 
native artist. We arc not blind to the fact that when he set about 
enlarging and completing his capital, he did not use the pruning- 
knife as thoroughly as he should have done, and allowed super- 
fluities and incoherences that would be infinitely better out of th<i 
way. But we cannot help admiring his noble taste and the 
sagacity which prompted him to make the living form of the semi- 
bulks subservient to tlw! exigences of the architectonic decoration. 
He knew how to simplify the animal he had chosen to complete 
Ids picture without robbing him of his animated aspect, and 

A bdUhaped base, which has bixia sought in vain all over Egypt, will M. pieulafoy 
explain in the name of wonder how the Persians got at it? Xa it nec^sscry to 
reminii hitti of C^ambyses’ utter flssoo in iii* attempt to subdue Ethiopia? , 

“ /54/„ tom. W p. 4P7 .. *,'''','’’'.1 /: ' 
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although minute details have been eliminated, so as not to distnici 
and bewilder the eye, all his distinctive features are well brought 
out. The tufts of hair on the neck and back, the shoulder, dew- 
lap, and haunches of the animal are firmly massed into ringlets, 
whose outline yields a more vigorous relief than if suffered to fall 
about in picturesque disorder, whilst the collar depending from 
his neck, the rosettes and gem falling on his breast, warn us not 
to attach any idea of reality to the ferine, inasmuch as tliese are 
sacred and almost divine beings, modelled and created afr<‘sh, as it 
were, by the artist so as to fit them for the function allotted to 
them. In the movement of the head, slightly bent forw.ird and 
turned on one side, there is a look of untamable power which 
seems to run through the huge body. The muscular development 
of the lower limbs of the bull, folded under the belly, are <irawn 
with a bold hand ; we feel that he might at any moment weary 
of his eternal repose, and, rising on his haunches, at one swoop 
bound from his elevated position. So have I felt, at least as often 
as I have stood in front of the colossal capital Dieulafoy has 
deposited at the Louvre ; among the visitors that thronged the. 
hall, even those from whom you would least expect it, all were 
brought under the spell, and, in one way or another, acknowledged 
the noble and strange beauty of the peculiar type before them. If 
a mere fragment is capable of exciting such sensations as these, 
would not our enjoyment be enhanced a hundred-fold could we 
see it in its integrity, at the summit of the fluted column, accom- 
panied by a long series of capitals supporting, like this, an 
entablature warm with colour and gilding ? The pencil and the 
brush are less powerless than mere words in bringing home some 
notion of the forms in question, and the effect they must have 
produced on the beholder. We cannot, therefore, do better than 
refer the reader to the restorations of M. Chi[>icz (Plat(!.s HI., 
V., and VII.). 


Secondary Forms. 

The survey of Persian membering serves to confirm the hypo- 
thesis suggested by the study. Art, after Cyrus and Cambyse.s, 
was developed during the prosperous and brilliant reign of Darius, 
when it admitted new shapes, which, though lacking variety, are 
ampler and richer than those it, had been satisfied with at the 
' outset. 






SliCO.MJARr I'oRMS. 


The only monunn,-nt at Pasarj^ad'e wliose state of preservation 
permits of inve.sti_Ljati<nis of some interest being made, is the small 
structure known as (iabre-JMadere-i-Soleiman (Fig. 40). “The 
character of its archaic Greek architecture” ^ 
has been urged of late, and it has be<‘n said '' ''-s, 

that “ the Persians had obtaincid from the : 

Ionian Greeks the secrets of the art they \ 

tr.insplanted in tlx; valley of tlie Polvar-Rud,' '■ ' 

To us the assf'rtion does not .seem justified. j,; 

I'he only characteristic moulding about the j 

cornice and plinth of the Gabre is the oge<‘, " ! 

which is straight in tin; former and inverted h 

in tlu; latter (P'igs, 50 52}. Put the ogee 
is so simph; a shajx; as to precliuh; the ■ , }_* 

necessity of making the Greeks the soh* pnj* :b. ' ^ J . 

prietors and inventors of it. Thu.s, we p(tinte<l 

it out in a i)air of tombs at Amrith, in PIko- ; 

nicia ; namely, the Purdj-Pezzak and the G ,1/J 

Meghazil, who.se substructure i.s flanked by * of 

four lions, considered on all hands as vt.-ry 1 t”'"- 1- tv 3*. 

ancient, and about which it would 

be tlifficult to d(;tect sign <»r token ’ / - ' 

of I lellenic inlluence.''* Then, too, , 

th<; French .savant insi.sts ujion -■ J/,', i 

dentcils that only appear here and y | k k 

there in tlx; cornice (Fig. 53)/ ns i 

if the architect, ill pleased with hi.s I 

handiwork, had not cared to goon 

with it. But i» it not a univcreaiiy 


s 


acknowledged fact that denteJs in st.-ouft 

—a, sbapud uUnth < 


vmM \ 

'‘I’ ^ A "il ‘ y ‘‘f 


iutj lower tfrafliug. 
MJ., Kij;. 35. 


a stone architecture are reminders taw from the S2'“t*K<« fw*'* 
of the ends of the joists of the primi- ii'iy’34. 3^** ' 

tive timber loft, and can any one 

dispute the other fact that Persian building.s preserved through- 
out their history wooden attics ? Granting similarity in the condi- 
tion of the peoples amongst whom they were in use, the transcription 
which gjave rise to dentels is quite as likely to have been worked 


* //«/. of Arty * UmQhKWy'Mtil^ 55 . 
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out in Persia as in Greece and Lycia, wilhoul any of those peoiiles 
having required to borrow so natural an i<lea. Nor is this all. 
The character of these dentels is very distinct from the (ir<‘cian 
form. At the Gabre, they appear in the lower band ol the cornice, 
something after the fashion of a meander ; but the intervening 
space is not hollowed up to the upper moulding ; each does not con 
stitute an independent piece. A great call is made on our goo<l- 
will when we are required to see a perfect resemblance betweim 
such timid and clumsy cuttings as these, and the shapely form 



Fio. 53.— Elevation of fragment of cornice from the (Sabre. Dieui.afoy, tom. i. 33. 


about the doorway of the theatre at Selinuntc, where— to use 
a familiar expression — they appear like neatly arranged dominoe.s 
before the platband to which their base adheres. Nor <lo we 
find here aught to remind us of the characteristic and high relief 
of the drip seen in every Greek cornice, the alwence of which 
imparts to the Persian member so peculiar an a.spcct. In our 
opinion there is just as little truth in the assertion put forth, that 
the doorway of the Gabre (Fig. 54) is “ an exact copy of the jjortals 
of edifices in the Ionic style, erected in Greece towards tlie end of 
the seventh century b.c.” ‘ The only detail which is common 
to the twin portals thus juxtaposed, i.s that both have prc.scrved 
the disposition of the timber frame which obtained in lignite con- 

‘ Dikui-apoy, IJArt antique^ tom. i. pp. 4», 4.4 
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striictions. lixcepting thi>, we can perceive naught but dis- 
similarities. Thus, the crowning members of the Greek doorway 
are always very distinct, well defined, and their profiles frankly 
.salient. The most cons[)icuous .shape is a band of dentels, a form 
conspicuously absent from the I’ersian crowning ; a number of ill- 
defined mouldings being crowded in in their stead, who.se re-enter- 
ing contt)ur finds no parallel in the Greek membering. I'his 
imparts to the whole a confused and heavy aspect. As in the 
entablature, lu-re also, the 
architect betrays hesitancy, 
as if trying to fiml his way. 

Matters are differently ar- 
ranged at Per.sei)oli.s, where 
we stand before an art that 
not only has con.slituted 
itself, but whose forms and 
proportions arc its own and 
fall in their proper place after 
a well-pondered scheme. Of 
the column and its double 
type of capital and base wc 
have already siwkcn, d'he 
membering .seen about the 
t)penings, real or blank, gate- 



ways, windows, and niches 
i.s even lc.s.s varied ; they 
arc everywhere crowned by 


Kh;. 54.— KIvvation of doorway from tht» 

L\ 4 rt nniiqwt tom. I, Kig. 36, 


the Egyptian gorge, and the disappearance of the mud walls in 
which they were pierced makes them look like so many isolated 


stone structures (Figs. 14, 22). We may reasonably suppose 
that in the accessory parts of the edifice, in the lateral wings of the 


domestic residence, a brick wall may have .successfully terminated in 


a cavetto. The builder of that period could find no more difficulty 


in carving the shape in the brick than his modern successor 
all over Persia. A good instance will be found in the annexed 
illustration (Fig. 55) from the minaret of a mosque at Ispahan, 
exhibiting a curve towards the summit, whose profile at once 
recalls that of the Egyptian and the Persepolitan cornice. 

If the actual fact of the borrowing cannot be denied,, it s^^d 
in all fairness be ^ej Pewiian architect carried 
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into it a certain degree of freedom. If, speaking here and there 
generally, the lines that make up the crowning are very similar 
and their contour identical (Figs. 15 and 56), there are differences 
in matter of detail between Thebes and Persepolis.' Thus, insU'ud 
of the tying fillets seen around the torus of the Delta, we find here 
what is commonly called the reel and bead, in which we scent 
Grecian rather than Egyptian taste. The grooves carved in the 
hollow of the gorge are not carried up to the upper band, but 

divided into three sec- 



Fig. 55.— Minaret of Shall Kouslan, Ispahan. 
Flandin and Cosie, Perse modense, Plate LIV. 


tions ; hence the aspect 
they present is that of 
a triple tier of sleiulcr 
arcades. 



Kkj. 56. — Pmepolk 
Palace No. 8. Sec- 
tion of comice of 
lateral doorways. 

Perse anerntne^ Plate 

<xvn. 


The doorways, thanks to the excellent quality of the stone out 
of which they were made, are, as a rule, in good preservation 
(Fig* 57)’ Their opening, in the shape of a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, is wreathed round by two listels, slightly .salient one upon 
the other. In the tombs at Naksh-i- Rustem their number i.s 
increased to three;® but the door-frame of a sepulchral vault 
found north-east of the Persepolitan platform consists of three 
platbands, each adorned by a row of thickly set anthemions 

' For the Egyptian gorge, see FJTui. efAri, tom. i. Figs. 67, 389-393. 

“ Flandin and Coste, Perse aneienm, Plates CT-XKin.-CLXXV. 
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(Fig’- 58)-^ 1 he monumental gateways at Persepolis, whether 

built or rock-cut, offer a certain analogy both to the Lycian and 
the Greek portals ; but here again, as at Pasaradgae, the coincidence 
may be explained on a basis 
other than the imitation hy- 
pothesis. It is, we think, 
sufficiently accounted for 
from the fact that the stone 
door-frame was modelled on 
the dispositions proper to 
the carpentry work of a 
former age, in general use 
all over these regions. M. 

Dieulafoy next compares tin- 
door of the Mrechtheum with 
that of the Persian tomb.“ 

The juxtaposition is unfor- 
tunate, and tells against its 
author, since differences arc 
by a long way more striking 
than resemblances. In th(i 
Athenian portal the five deli- 
cate listcls are happily op- 
posed lo a platband, over the 
surface of which rosettes are 
sown with a discreet hand. 

On the contrary, at Pcrsc- 
poHs the three band.s arc 
nearly of equal size, and the 
surface disappears under 
somewhat heavy forms, just 
as would be expected in an 
Assyrian doorway.® We can 
detect here nothing of that 
subtle knowledge of contrasts 
and balance of forms which 
make of the doorway to the 
Grecian temple a masterpiece of art. Will it be urged that the 

‘ PtANbiM And CoST*^ JPtm mdmne, Plate CLXVt 
■“ Dieuupov, «//., pp. 33, 34^' ^ • Mitt, ii.Pigf. *36. 
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weU known to need comment. It meets the eye 

warm with vivid tints on enamelled bricks, or chiselled m •' 

and ivory, or engraved or impressed upon metal by the gold. 

■ I .. . I .u, t]-ience that 

the Greeks 
as well as 
the Per-sians 
borrowed it ; 
and if their 

arts betray CO 
incidences 
with each 
other, it is 
because they 
have drawn 
from the same 
fount. 

N o ^.ate- 
way is ieft 
standing at 
Susa. Frag- 
ments of a 
frame were 
picked up 
among the 
rubbish by 
M.Dieulafoy, 
whit: h h e 
thinks lx:- 
long to the 

principal cntraitce to the Palace of Artwerxea. " '[■’“y 
round listels, separated by egg-shapM chapj'" 
baguettes'” (Pig. 59)- These remains enabW him to rtslot^ 
thf portal to the hypostyle hall which he exhibited m the Uamp 
de Mars two years ago. Thus, the membermg of an 
in Susiana, younger than the great palaces of 1 iirsepohs, though 
' Dieolakov, Mappert, j>. *j. 



Fio. 58.— T«s«Jioli»- Doorway to loyttHoml). Dikiii.ai'ov, 
’ vki'l Mitpiet tom. li. I'lg. i8. 
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retaining the general character of that of the latter, would seem 
to have been endowed with a more varied and Greek aspect. 

As to the observations that have fallen from the French savant 
respecting the dimensions of these doorways, they are of a nature 
that will not challenge criticism.' Yet we may remark that 
certain doorways at Persepolis are relatively narrower than the 
narrowest ever fashioned by Greek hands. The relation of the 
width to the height, measured above the plinth, is i to 2'5o 
in the pillars of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. The mutual 
relation follows a very simple* ruh* ; it oscillates here*, as in all 



buildings, b<;tween limits which the exigencies of the material 
and the necessities of the construction will not allow to infringe. 

What far more deserves our attention is the mode of clo-sing, 
which may be guessed at from the pre.sent contlition of the bays. 
This differed according as it was intended for the palace or the 
tomb. In the former the valves were certainly hung to the door- 
frame, proved by the existence of sockets and grooves to which 
they fitted.* 

On the contrary, the absence of rebates from tlie great throne- 
rooms at Persepolis does not permit us to supi)o.se that either 
the entrance to the Takht-i-Jamshid, or those to the sepulchral 
chambers, were closed by means of stone or timber doors.® N othing 

* DlBm.AroV, JL’Art aniiqw, tom. u, pp. 34-36, 

* For tifttaily ©f the relutes and door-suspension, both in the Gabre and the 

funereal tewer at Nakah-i-Rustem, see i. p, 48, Figs. 19, 34,54, FlatWf YI. 

and XI. ; and t©ih,;'hL p. a, a. a. 

' IMd., torn, Jl. p. sY lo the Jpaiace of Darius (No. 3 in tplsa), aw evident 
traces of a door hfyini been «twd ^'die hay p. s®, ^te Xyt), but the 
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more solid than movable drapery existed here, which could be let 
down or partly drawn so as to exclude the sun or admit a little 
air and light It is easy to imagine several ways by which this 
could be accomplished. 

The lateral gateways have nothing to distinguish them from 
those of the fa9ades, except that they are smaller ; but they are 
likewise adorned with sculpture (Fig. 57). On the contrary, the 
frames of both the windows and niches that were distributed, at 
regular intervals, between the entrances to the apartments are quite 
plain. All these openings are uniform in .size and identical in profile ; 
their height is double their width, and a unique fillet surrounds 
them. Some are pierced right through the massive aediculum, and 
are real windows ; but by far the greater number are only cut to a 
slight depth, and are niches, or fakskes, as the Persians call them, 
closed with a slab opening into the apartment. Even now the 
most luxuriously fitted-up house in the East has no other cup- 
boards than these recesses, into which the bedding disappears during 
the day to be taken out at night. There are no pieces of furniture 
answering to our chests of drawers, wardrobes, writing-tables, and, 
in fact, the appliances of a European hou.se ; hence it is that reccss(;s 
are pierced in the depth of the walls of every house, so as to 
enable the inmates to pul away a few things which otherwise must 
drag about the seats and the floor. At most one may descry in 
some corner an oblong coffer heavily padlocked, which contains 
the precious objects of the family. How well I remember, during 
my peregrinations in Asia Minor, the satisfaction I felt to find at 
my elbow the friendly niche, where I could dei)0sit arms, watch, 
mariner’s compass, notes and papers. 

sealing holes are very roughly made, and not in keeping with the surrounding archi- 
tecture of the facade. It seems pretty certain that work was done here after the fall 
of the Achiemenidoe. Some local grandee may have wisited to inhabit a buihling 
which, perhaps, had suffered less in the conflagration than the great gala rooms, 
when he set up a stiff frame to the external doorway so as to shut himself in, u 
nit superfluous precaution in troublous times. This, we are bound to say, was not 
Coste’s impression. “ In the upper part,” he w'rites, “ of the inner faces of the 
recesses of both windows and bays are rebates destined to receive the hinges of 
a door which must have had two valves. A circular groove, twenty-two centimetres 
wide and six deep, runs right across the top of the main doorways and indicates the 
place where the pivots of the valves fitted ” (text, fol., pp, 105, rod). It is not unlikely 
that both observers are right, their fault residing in generalities of too sweeping a 
nature. The reception-rooms were certainly not closed; as to the apartments 
occupied by the king and his wives, it is difficult to admit that they were left open. 
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Windows .seem to have been less sparingly di.stribiited in the 
inhabited palaces than in the reception-rooms. Thus, there are 
four windows on the main face of the Palace of Darius (I'ig. 10, 
No. 3), and only three on that of the Mall of a Hundred Columns, 
which is so much larger (Fig. 13).' 

1 hat external blinds, ev^en now of universal usage all over 
the Fast, whether of wood finely carved or metal-plated, existed 
here, is rendered probable from the groove seen in the plan of 
the building (big. 13) and the picture.sque view representing its 
present condition (I'ig. 14).'^ 

.Staircases play an important part in the architecture of Persia, 
which, on the example of Assyria, groupetl its edifices on elevated 
platforms, whence they ruled the plain afar. Had the Takht 
at Pa.sargadie received tlie royal buildings intended for it 
(big. 17), the architect would have had to find mcan.s of acces.s. 
As it happened the works were interrupted, doubtless on account 
of a change of dynasty, ho that we arc left in ignorance as 
to the way he would have got over the difficulty. Hard by, in 
front of the .square tower (Fig. sr), we find a perpendicular ramp 
which leans against the faejade like a ladder agniinsl a wall.* So 
elementary a mode as this would not have been found adequati* at 
Pers(!polis, w'liere it was necessary to connect tlie surrouiKling 
country with the platform on which the king and his court were 
eventually to reside. 'Fhe whole of the platform was not of a 
uniform height; on the contrary, the buildings rose upomiuite 
distinct levels. 'J'his arrangement involved the neces.sity of artificial 
ascents to th<j several esplanades ; at the same time, it obliged the 
architect to guard against the steps being cumbersome and taking 
too large a space at their rise. This he did by turning the old stair- 
ca.ses and leaning them against the walls of the substructures. 
Me adopted a very simple arrangement of diverging and converging 
ramps, separated by broad landing-places, of whicli the grandest and 
best-preserved specimen is that which leads from the Merdasht plain 
to the 1 akht-i-Jamshid area (Fig. 19). Here, fronting the palaces, 
are several other staircases conceived on the lines de.scribed above, 
well seen in Figs. 60, 61. The two flights that intervene between 
the upper and lower shelving of the Takht depart from the general 
rule, in that they are perpendicular to the wall of the platjform.. ; ' ' 

‘ FuNOiW ,end' 'CosTR, AfW Plate CJtLlX • ' '■ " ‘ 

» iummiAfOy, ij. 'p. 3,7. ^ ; ; 
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A more felicitous arrangement than that of the double ramps 
could not well have been devised, constituting as it does one of the 
most remarkable features of Persepolitan architecture. “ It enabled 
the builder to increase the number of his flights on a compara- 
tively narrow area, and permitted him at the same time to prepaic 
large surfaces, which presently would be adorned with sculpture and 

inscriptions,"' The 
epigraphic texts 
and inscriptions 
specified above will 
be dealt with when 
we come to describt*. 
the palaces ; yet, 
even now. we can- 
not but draw a.tten 
tion to the ptxuliar 
.shape and the de- 
tails that appear 
about the parapet 
of these stairs, 
whose arrangement 
will be be.st under- 
stood by reference 
to Figs. 6o, bi, 
showing the .stair- 
cases of the palaces 
of Darius and 
Xerxes re.spec- 
tively. (See also 
Fig. 12 , No. 3.) 
'I'he inner side of 

Fio. 60.— Pewepolis. Staircase of the Palace of Daiius. the parapet, whicll 

his left as he ascends the steps, is divided into perpendicular 
compartments terminating in a decided quarter round, and the 
smaller faces arching in front are adorned with a rosette apiece. 
Above it is a broken moulding, and above it again a crenela- 
tion, whilst the eye of the merlon is surrounded by a window-like 
frame (see Figs. 60, 61).* The employment of the "stepped" 
> Dieulafoy, L'Art attiiqut, tom. ii. p. a8. * Ibid., tom. lit. pp* 78, 79, 
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ed^^e of some of these flights could not be continued along the 
parapet, since it would have precluded the spectators who stood 
un<ler the porch in front of the palace, from leaning over it. The 
only arrangement we can suppose to have existed here is that 
exhibited in the parapet of the staircase of the great Palace of 
Xerxes (Fig, 61). 

If, on the one hand, the architect who attempts to restore the 
buildings at PeWfepolis and Susa 6nds that emhattlements are mis- 
placed in that situ^Uon, thii ddes not apply to attics where their 
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presence is not only fitting but necessary, in accordance, too, with 
Chaldaeo-Assyrian architecture, which is allied to the Persian by so 
many links. Hence it is that they appear at the summit of all our 
buildings (see Plates HI., V., VI., IX., and X.). That Assyrian 
edifices were surmounted by crenelations is proved by the bas-reliefs 

that have been discovered at Nine- 
veh, representing scdicula the top- 
most member of whose cornice is 
a serrated embattled edge,' which 
somewhat resembles that of the 
edifices of Iran. Gradini would 
seem to have been of frequent use 
in Persia, for they not only appear 
about staircases, but they form tlui 
summit of fire-altars, some of which 
are perhaps older than the palace at 
Persepolis.* At Su.sa they invariably 
ornamented enamelled bricks (I'ig. 
62). They reappear later in a cer- 
tain class of buildings that unquestionably belong to the Sa.s.sani(.l 
period. Such would be the facade of the hypogoum known as 
Tagh-i-Bostan (Fig. 63). Again we find them at about the 
same epoch embroidered on Persian robes, thus testifying once 
more to the persistency of habits associated with a remote past, 
whilst the head-covering of the prie.sts, something in the shape of 
the Egyptian gorge, terminates in a mural crown.® 

Tdxier, one among the architects who have tried their hand 
at restoring the palaces of Persia, crowned all his lofts with the 
grand Egyptian cavetto. That the moulding was largely em- 
ployed at Persepolis admits of no doubt, but its presence was 
restricted to the minor parts of the building- --over the iloorway, 
for example. It may also have been applied to brick walls of 
medium height, not made to carry complicated timber frame.s, 
such as appear at the summit of lofty colonnades ; but it is hanl 
to understand how a junction could be effected between the gorge 
and those enormous wood lofts which we have described. In 
this case it would have been necessary to endow it with gr<‘at 

‘ See Hist of Art, tom. iL Figs. 41, 4*. 

* Flandin and Cosns, Perse aneienne, Plate CbXXX. 

» Plate CLXXXri. 



Fig. 62. — Susa, Crenelated enamelled 
brick. Louvre. Drawn by St. Elme 
Gautier. 
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altitude and proportional salience, so as to bring it in accord 
with the other members of the architecture. But, whatever the 
material em[doyed, W(;od or brick, the difficulties of execution 
would have been wcllnigh insurmountable. On the other hand, 



Kt(!,rj3..-F«5#ileoftheTii(j1j-MJos(an. Kuankin ami Cwk, Piru ittutiHm', Wale Ilf. 


gradini covXA be carried up to any height without difficulty, by 
simply increasing the number of bricks (laid out flat-wise), so as 
to make them correspond with the dimensions the building, 
whilst their broken lihi^ was hot void, of elegance/ The' ^ 
which they ,we)re'dom|»osed';ttiigltf’ wa;rin,',yi^it^;,collotjt/,<)r.'l|eft 
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to its natural tones, none the less the indented edge would stand 
out clear and distinct against the deep azure of a Persian sky. 


Decoration. 

Our study of the column and other minor forms of architecture 
will have given the reader some inkling as to what Persian decorat ion 
is likely to be. In this department, art transfers to stone shapes 
that originated in timber, proved by the proportion it assigns to 
the supports of its porches. Thanks to the almost boundless 
resources at its disposal, it employs the most varied materials, 
even such as are not found in the surroundings in which it unfolds, 
but have to be fetched at great distances from its wood-yard.s ; this 
it is, however, that has enabled it to steal on all hands arrangt^- 
ments and forms that approved themselves to its taste. Some insight 
may be had respecting the task the historian ha.s to face, the 
perplexities he must feel in trying to allot to the right source the 
different influences whose trace he detects in the monuments sub* 
mitted to his analysis, by taking into consideration th(! (Complex 
character of what may be termed the outer .shell, along with the 
methods applied to the embellishment and con.struction of the 
edifice, the choice of the materials that constitute it, and the dis* 
positions they have received. Hence it comes about, that in order 
to impart to his edifices a richness and splendour in accord with 
the magnitude of the plan, the Persian architect now makes 
over the stone surface to the ornamentist and the sculptor, like 
his confreres of Egypt and Greece ; now, imitating the Chnldmans 
who brought everything out of the clay, he sprcad.s over the brick 
a brilliant and indestructible enamel ; elsewhere, like the Modes at 
Ecbatana, he covers the wood with plaques and lamina’! of metal, 
by which meanness of material is concealed and duration a.ssurcd. 

We have already had occasion to point out the most imjiortant 
mouldings that at once form the crown and ornament in the face,s 
of Persian edifices ; during the process of our investigation we have 
met with little more than one shape, having a genuine, original 
flavour, namely, the one seen in the parapets of the staircases 
(Figs. 60, 61 ). The rule everywhere else is a curious medley 
of forms of different origin, whose visible signs are hardly such 
as one would expect to see congregated together. The dislocation, 
so to speak, may be traced everywhere. Look well, for example, 
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at ihf^ very careful ami clever composition of the stage on which 
the king is depicted worshipping before the fire-altar at Naksh-i- 
Rustem {I'ig. 44). The uprights that serve as supports to the 
upper floor could easily be mistaken for those of Assyrian pieces 
of furniture ; like these, they are adorne<l by superimposed rings 
and pendant leaves, and terminate at the top in fanciful animals’ 
heads, whilst the feet are lions’ pfiws.' Again, the simple but 
none the less imprf;ssive theme, composed of a double tier of 
human figures, on whose heads and arms the royal majesty is 
carried, is clearly borrowed from the Ninevitc artist.® 

Amidst the number of designs derived from the decfjr.itivc art 
ol Mesopotamia, that which appr-ars in the top cross-bar of the 
stage, consisting of altern.ite discs an<i beads, should not go 
unnoticed (h'ig. 41); below it an egg-shaped mouUling, and 
between each form, at the base, Ianc(!-hea<ls. .Should we be 
reipiired to name its provenance offhand, it Ls ttm to one but 
that the choice would fiill upon .some Greek building or another. 
Marmonious, on the other hand, with tlie general character of 
the composition is a scroll on the middle rail already referred to, 
akin both to the mean portion of the Persian capital, and those 
which the A.ssyrian ornamentist was wont to carve on base.s and 
capitals alike (l‘'ig- 45).''' 

The ro.sette is uniformly simple, albeit the number of its petals 
i.s not constant ; it never los(*s altogether the aspect of a full-blown 
star of Bethlehem, consiucuous among all other flowers among 
the herbage clothing the stretches ofSusiana an<I the tablelands 
of Iran after the first ruins in early spring. It crops up as 
frequently on the enamelled bricks of Susa as in the stone orna- 
ment of the palaces of Pars (Fig. 64). Had the flagging at 
Persepolis been preserved like that of the royal residences at Calach 
and Nineveh, we should, perchance, light upon elaborate patterns, 
as such arc revealed in the pavements of the latter.* The richest 
designs at PensepoHs are seen in the upper part of the .staircases, 
where the centre of the division is occupied by a number of sinuous 
stalks and regular curves (Fig. 65), that .seem to have been 
unknown to the art of the Delta ; * but, in.stead of the '• knob and 
flower ” border of alternating closed and open lotus flowers, which 

' ffiti, tom. ii. Figs, 383, 383, 389. 390. , , 

» I 6 iA, %. 337, pt 7 a8. » Figfc 74 8i, 83, 

♦ nad.f Figs, 96, usi . ' , , \yM., p,'3aa ■ ^ ' 
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betray no little taste and refinement in those wreaths Greece bor- 
rowed from Assyria, we have a thick-set band of rosettes. A fillet 
seems to hold together the stalks, whose height is proportional 

to the surface to 
be filled in; they 
are concealed 
by sessile 
leaves, a n il 
terminate in a 
fanlike vege- 
table form, per- 
haps the com- 
mon palmetto 
of the country.' 
Whatever may 
have been Uni 
original model 
of the device, it 
lags far behind 
the Assyriiin 
scroll, as far as 
elegance is 
concerned. 

A form which is not without analogy with the Persepolitan, 
yet in some respects distinct from it, is lavishly displayed on the 



Fl«, 65 — Pewepolis. Crowning of staircase of palace No. 4. i*T,ANl)lN ami CoviK, 
Pent anemm, Plate CXXXV. 


* Dieulafoy speaks of “ a herbaceous plant that grows plentifully in the plain of 
Mervdacht,” but the form in question is about as unlike a plant of that klntl as 
could well be iimgined. The eminent botanist, M. Franchet, is good enough to 
send me the following “ To judge from its appearance, the design under discussion 
would seem to have been taken from a palm, the 'hyphsene' or ‘chainmrops ; ’ I 
incline for the latter, because of the scaly ornaments about the shaft of this kind of 
column (stalks and leaves), If my opinion is worth anything, would it not be 
possible to admit that the fanlike leaves of the ch-imrerops suggested the device 
which hero takes the place of capital, .nnd that the stalk of the shrub, with the 



Kkj. 64.-' Susa. Enamelled tile. Louvre, Drawn by St. Elmo 
Gautier. 
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cnamf;ll(*(l bricks of Susa. .Superimposed shapes, with terminal 
palm, .are common to both (f'ig. 66), the difference residinjv in the 
tl(;.si,t,m of the elements with upward direction. At .Su.sa there is no 
pretence to a realistic presentment, the flower.s being piled one 
upon tlu; other, after thf; fashion of volute.s. There seems to have 
been he re onr; of thfisr; delilwrate modifications of the lotus 
corolla wliich formeil the delight of the Egyptian ornamemtist ; we 
might almost fancy that tin; ornament was taken from the ceiling 
of a I heban tomb, where it often (‘\hibits a very similar contour,’ 
It is just possible that Chalda-an cnamellists, the instructors of the 



66,- I'Vnj'UiuJt vi uf vtdimiht*. OiAwii l»y St, IClim* CJnutivr. 


Susians, may have seen the form on costly objects which the 
Pensian.s had brought from the Delta, and transferred it forthwith 
on to their tiles. The palm often recurs on enamelled bricks, 
where it .serves to compose another de.sign, that in which a band 
seems to hold together a nurhber of circle.s of varying hue, and two 
palm.s opposed to each other at their ba.se (Fig. 67). Finally, 
palms are introdticed into the composition of the upper and lower 
.scroll border of both the Archers’ (b'ig. 68) and the Lions’ Frieze 

persistent bases of the petiolates, prompted the idea of the shaft and ornatnents 
with equitant base arching outwardly at the summit ? This, as near as possible, is 
the aspect ofll'red. by the trunk of the chamecropa." 

' ///fA i fig, 54*, , n. 4; PaissE D’Avehhbs, ///s/. ieiurt ifypiUn, 

tem, i, plates eniltied , 
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(Plate XI.), where they are juxtaposed to a pair of light leaflets, 
and allied to each other by a flexible stalk which is carried acros.s 
the panel into consecutive semi-circles. Nor should minor shapes 
be left unnoticed, such as the lance-heads that appear in the 
middle of the gradine, and the tooth-moulding enframing the 
royal guards in Fig. 68 and the walking animals in Plate XI. 

We can hardly 
regard in the 
light of ornament 
the pyramidal 
trees, that con- 
stantly occur in 
the front wall of 
the substructures 
at Persepolis to 
fill the surface 
(Fig. 69). This 
.same tree crops 
up again in the 
long sculpture<I 
bands that else- 
where occupy 
very .similar situa- 
tions to these, 
where it .serves 

Fio. 67,— Susa. F.namulluil ornamcni. Lomre. Drawn tO .SOpataU^ tllC 

St. UIiiu' Oauticr . , 

groups from (Turn 

other, and " fills the part of a kind of punctuation.” ’ I am 
inclined to think that the pyramidal shape figured was meant 
for a cypress, a tree very common in Pars. Its contour is one 
peculiarly fitted to conventional treatment. Its natural firaturcs, 
though conventionalized, are well brought out in the art of As.syria ; * 
in Persia its rendering is somewhat different, and still further 
removed from nature, its aspect bcitig that of a fiius cone carved 
all over with branches and fruit'’ 

^ Fi,ANf>iN ami Coi?TE, Persr (tttcitnnf, Plates Clll.-CVf, 

* flisf. 0/ Art, tom. ii. Fig. 151. 

• M. P’ranchet lias sent me the following conjectural remarks With regard 
to the second service, to which you h;i\'e drawn my attention, it t-crtainly look# 
like a pine cone {Pintu laris), which the artist has elongated into a tree; and to 
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When we have sununed up the analogies which, in our 
estimation, exist between the lower part of the Perscpolitan capital 
and the head of the palm, the list —a might) short one — of the forms 
which the creators of the royal architecture of the Achtemenidae 
derived from the vegetable kingdom will b<' complete. Nor is 
there greater variet}’ in the motives taken frf)m the fauna. Selec- 
tion of types and 



uniting the attri- 

» 1' IT/- Kn*. 6v. — IViM'iKihs. ralat’cNo, 2. Crouninij; t>( '•luirrusi'. 

butes ot uificrent flamiin mui vuar xxxvin. 

.species, which 

he often introduced into his decoration. The lion and the bull 
perptdually recur at Persepolis. Is it necessary to remind the 
reader of the large place they occupy in the art productions of 
Chtildaia, Assyria, Phamicia, and Asia Minor, where they figure as 
embellishments to edifices, textile fabrics, artistic furniture, arms, 

judge from the shape of the fruit, it may he a pine or cypress. I should say the 
former, in that its pyramidal shape and cones are jtreciscly those of the figure, and 
point to a dcodara, a tree that grows all over Aighimistan. On the other hand, 
the cedar of Lebanon, which furnished Kastem nations with timber for their 
structions, is certainly pyramidal when yoting." To the above hint# may be 
objected that the larch and the cedar arc not Indigenous tree# of Fartf^t utiiy 
r.ite, at the present day} so to accept M, Franc, bet’s view#; we must suppose 
the said trees to have, disapp wed sibce'astiiiuity. i 
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and jewels ? Then, too, the pose and grouping of lions which 
the monuments of Chaldea and Assyria have rendered familiar, 
are faithfully reproduced here. Now the animal is seen stretching 
his neck towards his slayer, whose spear is about to enter hi.s 
side (Fig. 52) now it is his turn to slay a bull whose vain 
struggles are pitiful to behold (Plate XI.) elsewhere, in the 
lofts of the palaces, lions march in file, e.xactly as they do in the 



concentric zones of the bronze bowls of Assyria (Fig. 71;).“ 
Again, in the upper part of the parapet of staircases, lion.s, raised on 
their hind legs, stand on either side of a winged di.se (Fig. 65}.* 
The bull is allotted by far the largest place in Persian decoration. 
If in the lower portion of the edifice he never ap[)ears, except as 
the vanquished of an unequal contest, his powerful and dignified 
head looks down from the summit of every column ; whilst, im- 
movable and colossal, he watches at the threshold of the palace. 

* Bist of Art, tom. ii. Fig. 332 ; tom. iii. Figs. 471-474, 544, 532. 

‘ Ibid., tom. ii. Fig. 443; tom. iii. Figs, 473, 47^, 544. <>39. 

* Ibid., tom. ii. Figs. 407, 415 ; tom. iii. Fig. 535. 

■t Ibid; tom. V, Figs. 64, 79, 84, it) s, i to, 122, 
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When the bull fulfils a function of this nature he already belongs 
to the category of those fantastic and complex animals dear to the 
taste of Oriental art ; when, for example, he has a man’s head and 
the claws of an eagle. To this may be added the unicorn, who 
first appears in Mesopotamia with a horn stuck in the middle of 
the forehead, and a mouth and folds of skin that recall the head of 
a lion — characteristics that are well brought out in the standard 
figured a few pages back (Fig. 41) ; ‘ but nowhere, not even in the 
Dnintry of its birth, is the type worked out in so grand a manner 
as in one of the capitals of the great Ihdact; of Xer.xes (Fig. 31), 
where the unicorn appears with the legs and pavv.s of a lion. Some 
time.s, as in the groui>of the Falace of Darius, depicting the combat 
<jf the king with a monster, the chiel elements of th<i grolo.sc{ue 
figui'c are those of a bird (I'ig. 71). The ears re.seinble a bull ; 
th<;re are no horns ; an eagle s head ; feathers oit the neck, the 
breast, and the back ; the wings arc fokled against the flanks of 
the animal; whilst the hmd legs terminate in sharp claws. Ilis 
tail is a tuft of feathers, but the i^ody and the shoukh.'rs are tho.se 
of ji lion. Elsewhere is found a curiou.s combination of form.s, 
which, while retaining a feathered crest, wing.s, and claws, c.\hiljits 
the head of a lion and a horn {latten(;<l at the point. Quaintest 
of all is a .scorpion’s tail (I'ig. 72). .Similar grote.s(jue animals, 
wherein the .shajK’s of birds and animals of prey arc united and 
fitseil together, belong to tht; category of monsters to which th<! 
Greeks gave the name of ypuTrev. We have found them every - 
where on our path, whether in Egyi^t or Me.sopotumia, 1 ‘hcenicia 
or Asia Minor, and have called them griffins. 

Winged lion.s, man-headed, are not among the properties of the 
Fersepolitan artist. As to sphinxes, they are seen nowhere, either 
in their ISgyptian form, or that which Assyria as.signed to the 
animal when she borrowed the type. The fact that the repertory 
of the Persian sculptor was less rich than that of his Egyptian and 
As.syrian colleagues should cause no surprise; Persian art, in 
its capacity of late comer, selected, among the various types 
created by a past to which it turned for its inspiration, such forms 
as were most to its taste. On the other han(l, it should not be 
forgotten that one of the characteristics of the Fersepolitan de- 
coration is the small space allotted to sculpture, compared with 

* Other specinpieas of thcChiii<jtei|ChAittyritn tjnicorn will be found In Mti. e/.AHt 
tona, n. Figs. 377, 331,347; Fig. 4*a, " \ , ' " ' ' 
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that which it occupies in the palaces of Nineveh. The cliftcrence 
may be explained from the fact of the relative thinness of the 
_ walls. Merc 

, 1, 'iv')! 


are found no 
long passages 
pierced through 
a mountain of 
crude brick, de- 
manding revetc- 
ment and bas- 
reliefs for the 

walls. T h <; 
depth of the 
openings is 
feeble, and the 
frame is but one: 
stone deep. I'he 
doorway was, no 
doubt, .steden 
from the c n - 
trances to the 
Assyrian palaces, 
but the narrow 
field allowed of 
but two, or at 
most three, 
figures. In the 
apartments, no 
trace of slab.s 
decorated by the 
chisel ha.s been 
discovered, such 
as could have 


■' v,xtv.v ' ' been applied to 

Fm. 7a^Persepolh. Conibat of king witli griffin. Palace No. 3. of Walls J 

Flandik and Coste, Perse l*Iate <.XXV» v* 

had they existed, 

some few fragments at least would have been found in the rubbish, 
We are not to seek here, then, those spaces which the sculptor 
filled with a dense crowd of personages, so as to convey to the 
mind of the beholder a high conception of the majesty of his 
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royal master. They arc seen on the walls of the staircases and 
the visible parts of that which leans aj^ainst the parapets. There 
the artist has written, if not the finest pages of his handiwork, 
certainly the longest. In the rock-cut tombs, sculpture is always 
found in the same situation — the face of the rock, which has been 
prepared to receive the image of the king at his religious func- 
tions, whilst below appears the pseudo-architecture in which we 
recognize the copy of the palace la^ade (Plate I.). 

There is, then, nothing here to be compared with the countless 
nuiltitude.s that the Egyptian decorator scattered broadcast with 
astonishing lavishness over the .surfaces of hou.se.s, temples, and 
tombs alike. 'I'ln: fi<‘ld where the PiT'^ian ornamentist was called 
to e.'cercise his ingenuity gave him no chance of emulating 
his Assyrian con/rbr, although even he was confined within much 
narrower limits than the Theban artist ; condemned, in fact, by 
the nature of the materials and the arrangement of the building to 
direct hi.s inventive effort and intelligence to one small portion 
only of the elevation of the walls. Not to mention monuments 
such as Karnac and the tomb of .Seti, by itself the I’alacc of 
•Sargon could show more figures carved in stone than the eight or 
t(‘n palaces grouped about the platform of Persepolis. .Statuary 
jilayed, therefore, its part in the symphony, but its note was grave 
anil .solemn, and would not have, suffici.d to assign to the construc- 
tion, as a whole, the character of noble magnifictuice such as the 
halls in which the king of kings received his court and the pre- 
cincts that sheltered his august head ought to possess. 

Solicitous to carry out his programme, the architect called to his 
aid all the arts for which older civilizations had been famed. He 
turned to good account the natural colour of the brick; by using 
different kinds of clay and subjecting them to different dcgrec.s of 
heat, he obtained materials which, though very simple, when set 
up in place would form a kind of mosaic and thus introduce a little 
variety in the aspect of a plain and extensive wall (Plates VI I., IX.),* 
Elsewhere the master-mason overlaid his walls with a coat of 
coloured stucco,® more especially enamel, which the Chaldaans had 

' la ttoving about the rubbish that has accumulated around the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns, Bieulafoy camo upon red and light grey bricks {L'Art iit 

p, xr), a mod(> of colouring, as be justly observea, in common use in the edi^ee cif 
Persia from the tenth centuiy am. With regard to discoveries of the same ^titte 

made at Susa, see P> *^3* '' |V i;-',', ‘ 

* Diciilafoy hail ooUect^djiat ^intii trf tumulus at,,@u^'frag^et|i<ie of 
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taught him how to use, and which for ages they themselves hail 
applied to clay. Fixed by great firing, its frank vivid tones com- 
posed a decoration at once more brilliant and lasting than the brush 
could supply. Enamelled earths yielded rev6tements suitable to 
all and any part of the edifice, whether supporting walls, outer 
shell of hypostyle chambers, staircases, and even lofts, where, 
owing to their lightness, they were very serviceable in filling up 
interstices between the beams, so as to bring every part to an even 
surface without risk of crushing the under supports. In other 
parts of the entablature the wood was sheathed in plaques of 
metal, adorned with work in rcpotissd, that could be easily fa.st<;ned 
with nails to the joists of the roof or the planks of the gateways 
by which the royal precincts were entered. The reveting, which 
as a rule was bronze, was relieved and picked out with .silver an<l 
gold. Sometimes, as we know from the palace at Ecbatana, even 
the tiles of the roof, duly sized, were coat<;d with thin lamina’ of 
the precious metals. On the whole, the task of the ornamentist 
guided him to make juiHcious use of the boundless resources Ik; hml 
at his command, though it must be confessed that now and again 
he did not sufficiently resist the temj>tation of displaying his gold ; 
for example, when he put a plane-tree of the glittering metal near 
the throne, perhaps, of one of the palaces. To a sobcr-mindeil 
Greek of the fourth century, accustomed to the simple elegance of 
Hellenic monuments, the display of the exhaustlcss wealth he beheld 
around him must have appeared as bordering on vulgar ostentation. 
Xenophon has preserved the dictum of the Greek ambassador, 
who on his return among his countrymen, being questioned us to 
the fabulous riches and gorgeousness of the Persian court, replied, 
“ The famous plane-tree would not afford enough shade to .shelter 
a cicala from the ardour of the sun.” ' Be that as it may, it remain.s 
true that the general effect on the stranger notably of Greek 
extraction was one of wonder, proved by a contemporary of the 
successors of Alexander, who thus sums up the notion gained by 
his countrymen respecting Persian palaces from the reports of 
men that had visited Asia Minor, perhaps before Arbela, or with 
the Macedonian : — “ As historians tell us, says the author of ‘ The 
World’s Treatise' (transmitted to us under the name of Aristotle), 

red stucco, which he thinks was usal to line the internal walls of the rooms {Deu^ 
xiinie Rapport, etc., Revve arcM,, lorn. viii. p. 265). 

‘ Xenophon, Bell, I, vii, 38. 
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the pomp and circumslanrc in the reiyn of Chimb) ses, Darius, and 
Xerxes reached a very hifth pitch of magnificence and majesty. 
Report says that the king had his residence at Susa or Ecbatana, 
behind walls that hid him from the vulgar gaze, within a palace 
where the glitter of gold, of electium, and ivory was seen every- 
whcn\ Around his palaces were pylons and numerous vestibules, 
several stadia from each othc-r, whilst brazen gates and lofty walls 
ffirbad afcess thereto.”' 

.Such details as these were not prompted by pure fancy: on the 
contrary, they are in accord with the data furnished by the remains 
of ancient edifiei'S both at Susa and Perscjiolis. Hence there is 
no reason to discard the mention of ivory, as if thrown out hap- 
hazard and void f)f truth. Enormous (piantities of it were 
recoven'd, w’e know, at Nineveh." If but rare, specimens have been 
encountered among the ruins of Persia and Susiana, it is because 
they were idaced in conditions utterly at varianci.* from those that 
in A.ssyria .served to preserve for our curiosity .sf> nmn\’ Umuous 
and fragile fragments of her culture. The .sovereign.s of Persia 
were even better situated than those of Me.sofiotamia for jirocuring 
as much ivory as they rcquirtid. Through the channel of their 
Egyptian vas.sal, it found its way from the interior of Africa to th<! 
ports of the Meiliterranean. If we are to trust the t<*stimony of 
Herodotus, the tribute paid by Egypt to Persia, hesidi's ebony and 
gold, ronqirised twenty large el<:i>liant tu.sks and in one of the 
bas-reliefs of the royal hou.scs at P<-rsepolis, where ixiople, are 
depicted bringing gifts to the king, appear elephant tu.sks.'' On 
the other hand, their empire extended further (‘ast than that of the 
.Sargonkhc, and in rhuled within its boimclaries the valley of the 
Indus, .so that ivory was brought to Pensia by .ships which hel<I 
the Persian Gulf, whilst prodigious quantitie.s found thiiir way 

* Pseudo-Arlrtotle, Iltfll K^trfuiv, vi. 'Valentin Rohk {Da AristokUs Uhrorum 
orig^nt ft mu/oritate etmmeniaih^ Berlin, 1854, Svo) is inclined to hdiew, from 
various indications, that the author of the ll«pl k^/uiv lived before Kratosthenes 
(p. 99), who tlutcsfrom 37610 196 n.c. yl'lscHYULS {Pmai, 159) described the palace 
<)f the great king as having its walls coated all over with gold, for such is the medn- 
ing of ;(^v<r«i<rroXfMM So/ww. A taste for mctal-plating has survived to this day in 
Persia. Thus, the entrance gate of the mo8<iue at Isjiahnn, opening on to the 
great square, is covered with laminae of silver, and adorned with arabesques, and 
inscriptions picked out with gold (TdxiKS, De$a‘ipti&H deVArminkti it la /kJwtr* 
tom. il p. 136). 

* Hist, of Arif totn* ilpp. 3t5’“3t5, 709-73*.. ^ Hi. ' 97 ' 

* Flanoin aitd Ci0ST)E,)/k>Td4ii»qi^ (palat;9' ISfo. 
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by caravan routes across the southern portion of the Iran plateau, 
and thence straight to Ecbatana or Persepolis. The creamy 
whiteness of the ivory was everywhere mingled with the brilliant 
hues of metals, the reds, blues, yellows, and greens of stuccoes 
and enamels, and the more sombre tints of precious woods, 
cypress, cedar, and ebony. These in the interior of the building 
were left to their natural colour ; externally, however, timber, when 
not overlaid with stucco, clay, or bronze, received a coating of paint, 
which had the double purpose of preserving it more or less from 
the destructive action of the weather, and inducing contrasts that 
were not without charm. The flagging of the ijrincipal rooms was 
made of tinted stones, cut and put together so as to form patterns 
whose hues and designs were in imitation of those textile fabrics 
which the artisans of Pars and Khorasan at the present day, with but 
a few well-chosen colours, know so well how to weave (Plate IX.). 

Tapestries contributed quite as much, if not more, as the .solid 
parts of the construction in helping the effect of the whole (Plate 
VI.),* whether a.s floor covering or dra2')ery hung from the roof 
so as to shade the colonnades of the porticoes and open doorway.s, 
perhaps also to mask brick and timber walls. 

Thanks to their soft and light texture, they lent themselves 
kindly to conceal mean outsider, whilst play of light and shade 
could be had by shifting them ever so little. Symmetry and 
amplitude of fold, elegance of fringe and tassel, lines and hues 
happily combined, all helped to put the finishing touch to the 
picturesque variety of the royal residence, giving it that air of 
grand lavish display and boundless wealth, which seems to have 
been the dominating character of Persian architecture. Internal 
evidence shows that the author of the Book of Esther, whoever 
he was, had seen, if not the palace of Ahasuerus — the Xerxes 
of the Greeks, in whose reign he places his narrative— at lea.st 
some other Oriental palace, built on the same plan, decorated in 
the same taste. Now, in the gorgeous scene of which he was 
an eye-witness, the beautiful floors, the fine display of costly 
stuffs and hangings, appear to have struck his imagination most : 
“ The king made a feast unto all the people that were present in 
Shushan the palace, both unto great and small, seven days, in 
the court of the garden of the king’s palace ; where were white, 
green, and blue, hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and 

On the use oftapestries in the royal palaces at Sardes, see Athenseus, xii. p, 5 14, ft 
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purple to silver rinos and pillars of marble: the beds were of 
< 4 'old and siher, upon a pavement of reel, and blue, and white, and 
black, m<'irbl{‘. And they them drink in vessels of gold (the 
vessels being diverse one from another), and royal wine in 
abundance, according to the stale of the king." ‘ 

.Although the ieatun s that attracted the attention of the 
Jewish writ(‘r dilter from tlujse over which the pseudo-Aristotle 
dwelt with evident complacency, the impression left by perusal 
f)f the p;issagf“i cited above is practically identical. One supple- 
ments the other, and luali aid us to n-cf)nstitute and put back in 
their old place the wood-work, tlut metal and ivory applications, the 
dr.iperies of every kind, wlikdi, owing t(; titeir jajrishable natun*, 
were iloomed to prompt ami wrUiin destruction. Ancient his- 
torians mak(i no allusion to enamt.;]led earths in connection with 
the j)alaces of Persia ; yet, arguing from analogy, it could have 
been safely predicted that they had largely contributed to decorate 
her edifices ev<*n b<;fore th(;y were found among the ruins. Their 
employment is ;itte.sted, for IJubylon, by Ctesias, and recent dis- 
coverie.s have fully confirmed his tusserlion and for Nineveh, by 
the result of the e.xcav<ilions ; whilst we have frequently called 
attention to the close relationshi[) observal)le between 1‘ersian 
;ind Ch.'iidtean archiUicture, Moreover, the. blue ornamentid tiles 
with which the mosciins of Persia areembellislv'd, anti the beautiful 
specimens of her majolica which form tht.; glory of our collections, 
testify one and all, that uj) to the hist century she might he looked 
upon a.s the classic home aiul birthplace of the charming art of 
enamel. Was it at all likely that the taste and processes of this 
mode of ornament would have waited as late as the Middle Ages 

* Esther i. 5.7. Reus.s {Cmnmtmtaty) is disposed to believe that the story of 
Esther was composed at the time of the persecutions directed against the Jews by 
AntiochuH Epiphanes ,• that is to say, 170 years before our era (p. 291). I lieulafoy 
thinks that Esther “was written in good faith at Susa by a Susian Jew ; and that, to 
judge from tlie Hebrew, its dales may be placed before the advent of Artaxerxea 
Mnemon, and long before the Parthian conquest " (/.« /Jvre d'EsHw et le pakk 
it Assu(/vSf 0 itfei'tnce faife <f ta Hoeikth ties (tiutits JuivtSf le 14 Avril, 18S8, Svo, Paris, 
Durlacher). I confess to not freing convinced by his line of argument, and am 
unable to agree with him that the autlior of the “ Mcghillah,” to give it its Jewish 
name, wrote it vku about the Susian pjiace, inasmuch ns the instances contained 
in the narrative in question are of so vague and general a character as to fit any 
Oriental mansion, Nor can I follow him when be designates as a desqrtotion’' 

casual hints throsiTB oat in the tale (pp. i8-ao). 

* Diodom,' n. mi&ittish ^ Atfi totacii, pp: " . , ' . 

* Ibid,, tom. il'pp. lPl«vs-XHX,--xy. ' ■ , ■ 1 ■ , : ’,'V 
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before they were introduced into Iran ? As was said in another 
place, despite the invasions and conquests that have swept over 
the country, despite monarchical and religious changes, Persia 
has kept alive the feeling of nationality and what may be called 
her national creed ; she has retained all her old habits, good and bad, 
without prejudice to either. It may be inferred, therefore, that 
if the Persian enamellist, since the Hegira, knew how to use the 
whole gamut of tones best suited to enamelling, it was because 
he had been initiated in the secrets of a craft, difficult .aniongst 
all others, from the remote ages when the kings of Persia held 
under their sway the whole of Anterior Asia.' 

Until the other day, however, the ruins of Persepolis had 
furnished no data in support of this specious hypothesis. 1 1 w'as 
vaguely intimated that plaques of light blue earthenware had bcim 
found on the platform of the Takht-i-Jainshid by the (lennan 
mission under the direction of Stolze, a proof that ornamental 
tiles were employed by the jjalacc-builders.''* If no more were 
found, it is because diligent search was not mad(' fim them. 'FIu' 
fragments that may exist arc mi.xed with earth and rubbi.h, and 
.so small as to easily escape observation unless particular attention 
is directed to them ; and this, before the excavations at Susa, 
could scarcely be expected of any one. Now that the discoveries 


’ Reference has already been made to the valuable and t'n 1 ij<luening work of 
Count Gobineau, entitled Trais ans m Ask, i8sS“i8s8 (Paiis : Hachetto et C'q iSso, 
Les Religions et ^kilosophies de r Ask cmtrale lVsxi?,'. DuHer, i8mo, 1866). 

® Diexjuafoy, L’Art antique, iii. 18. As already stated, the printed pages tliat 
accompany the photographs published by Rtolze make no allusion to any such find ; 
but the truth according to Dieulafoy would appear to be this ; Local gossip atlributed 
the discovery of the blue plaques to one Andreas, an Armenian by birth, but who 
had been naturalized a Geraan subject, Flandin speaks of CDamcllcd bricks, seen 
by him at the summit of a hillock called Kaleh-i-Serb (the Cypress Fortress), abovt; 
Istakhr, where remains of fortifications and hydraulic works aie cKlant, which he 
thinks were intended to protect the royal platform and supjily it with water. He 
calls them “modern bricks;” but is not this an error likely to have occurred forty 
years ago, when nothing was known in respect to Chaldscan and Persian enamels ? 
At the time when the reservoirs in question were built for the convenience of the 
palace, a glazed tile facing may have been given to the walls so as to bring them 
in accord with the buildings on the esplanade ; but why have taken the trouble 
afterwards when the royal house was abandoned and destroyed? The question is 
one that deserves to be studied afresh on the spot; we cannot sufficiently 
recommend future explorers to climb the heights of Istakhr, so as to collect a few 
fragments of those glazed shining bricks. It would be so easy now to determine 
the epoch to which they belong. 
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ol Dicul.iioy ha\e tnld us how much in vofjiic they were in the 
of the AcluTmenidre, there is no lontjer room for doubt as to 
enamel havim; been introduced as means of ornament in the 
edifices of Persepolis. But without goinj^ farther, and before we 
examine the ruins at the Takht-i-Jamshid, we can even now affirm, 
without fear of being contradicted, that their employment was not 
so large as al Susa. Marked differences arc percejitiblc between 
the two groups of ji.daces. I’lan.s, designs, and materials arc alike, 
but the proportions of the latt<‘r vary one from the other, There 
is more brick at Susa, and more stone at Persepoli.s, Thus at 
.Susa the entire <l<*coration of the stairca.se was on enamelletl clay ; 
whilst at the 'Pakht, ornaments and figures were fashioneil out of 
limestone, lien' royal giiai'ds wen- carved in a kind of marble; 
tluire they were impressed upon elay, and .stone sculpture is 
conspicuously absent. Comparison of the twin types leads to the 
conclusion that if enamels were introduced in the buildings of 
Persia proper, it could only have been in minor parts —the lofts, for 
example —where heavy stones would have been out of the rpicstion, 
and where they concurred with metal to clo.se the salient parts of the 
timber frame. Hence it is that, on the authority of the p.seudo- 
architecture of the rock-cut tombs, we have put a lions’ frieze, th(‘ 
animals inarching in file, in the palaces we have attempted to reslon;, 
I'lie royal hou.ses, Iioth of Persia and Susiuna, were built for the 
same princes and by the .same architects, Wliat, tlum, is the 
reason of the <lirfercnce w<i have pointed out ? Why was prefer- 
t'lice given in the one place to work done by the chisel, and in the. 
other to metallic oxides fixed on clay impressed into moulds ? As 
we have said before, the geograjjhical situation of the respective 
palaces is the best answer as to the preponderance of this or that 
material and consequent processes. At Susa, stone hail to be 
quarried and transported from a great distance and elevated at the 
top of the mound, involving considerable mechanical labour. As 
the capitals now in the Louvre testify, difficulties of this nature 
were no serious impediment to builders who fetched their cedar 
and cypress beams from Elburz, Taunts, and Lebanon. Never- 
theless, there must have been a great temptation to make as large 
a use of artificial stone as possible, for which clay could be Jiad to 
any amount in the neighbouring plain, so as to hasteft pri thP Wprk 
for an impatient master. The necessity imposed ppon, the feuiWers 
biassed no doubt the diFec%n , of , labours ;,ajadi,! w than 
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all, forced upon them the exclusive use of brick, and the notion of 
overlaying them with vivid hues vitrified and made permanent by 
the action of fire, was the fact that they were close upon a stoneless 
region. Data tend to show that the art of the enamellist had its 
birth in Chaldsea ; nevertheless, Dieulafoy found glazed tiles at 
Susa, which he attributes to the time of the old Elamite kings. The 
tokens by which he reaches this conclusion are open to doubt ; in 
any case, when the palaces of the Achaemenidzc were erected, 
enamelling had doubtless been current for centuries among the 
Susians, whence the art spread, and the taste for it became universal 
in Persia. We have before observed that Susiana is but the 
prolongation of Chaldaea, from whom, in very early days, she 
learnt the art, and passed it on to Persia ; we should not marvel, 
then, at its having been more flourishing there than on those 
elevated tablelands, where it was a foreign importation. 

At Susa, then, earth impres.sed in moulds everywhere replaces 
hewn stone. Thus, near the principal gateways of the enceinti; 
within which were embraced the royal palaces, Dieulafoy found 
fragments of bas-reliefs of red clay, that doubtless stood on 
either side of the entrances. The quality and tone of the frag 
ments in question cannot be distinguished from the burnt bricks 
of the wall they formerly aderned. By piecing them together 
figures in relief more or less complete are obtained ; such as lion.s 
and bulls, with or without wings, fantastic animals, amongst which 
is one with the horns of a moufflon, resembling in every respect 
the exemplar of unknown origin figured by us some years ago, 
which we then attributed to Chalda?a. It is now in the Cabinet 
des Antiques of the Biblioth^que Nationale,* and belongs to the 
class of monsters which the Greeks designated under the general 
appellation of “ Susian animals.” * 

‘ Mst. of Art, ton), ii. Fig. 277. 

* See the oft-cited description of the mantle of Alcimanes of Sybaris, ia the 
treatise entitled : IIipl $avfuuritm> dxowixdrw, attributed to Aristotle (chap, xcvii.). 
Before the discovery of Dieulafoy, M. Furtwaengler, in his excellent article “ Gryps," 
in Roscher's Zfxicon, had already advanced the view that the type in question 
belonged exclusively to Persia. Whilst duly acknowledging his sagacity, we cannot 
forbear the following doubt. Persian art, unlike that of Chaldaso-Assyria, was not 
a popular art, which, thanks to a flourishing industry and active commerce, diffused 
its products all over Anterior Asia, it being little more than the humble slave of the 
royal whims ; I should, therefore, hesitate to ascribe thereto any article that does 
not bear the signs of having been purposely made for the prince, either to decorate 
or furnish one of his palaces. I ask myself, therefore, if the type referred to may 
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Thanks to the rich booty brought home by Dieulafoy, a very 
fair notion may now be gained of the character and aspect of the 
decoration which embellished the ljuildings of Susa during the 
Persian monarchy, the princijjal elements of which are deposited 
in the Louvre. Fire is at once a great destroyer and preserver. 
'Fhe confused and .shapele.ss mass of the enormous tumulus, out of 
which so many unexpecte<l objects have come, must still contain 
in its depths thou-sands of bricks wherein enamel has preserved 
all its freshness, the modelling all the precision of its contour and 
relief. On the. contrary, scarcely anything has been found, and 
but little can remain, of the material which formed what may be 
called the .sheathing of the constructions ; we mean to say metal 
applied to wood. Of these revetements a notable fragment alone 
has been recovered ; it consi.sts of bronze laminie that covered 
the valves of the huge gateway leading to the area where rose the 
Sitsian palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon {I'h’g, 73). “ Ihe design 

is simple, happy, frankly dcducible from the material employed. 
Imagine a sheeting composed of .square plaques one foot each 
way. Each square is joined to its neighbour by three bronze fillets, 
which fit corresponding grooves or channellings, cut in the wood 
frame, so dear to the Assyrian decorator. 'I'he cerntre of each 
sijuare is adorned by a double daisy, whose contours are hammered 
up. riie bronze lamina- were riveted and fixed to the boards liy 
iron clamps or knobs thickly .studded ; whilst everj' petal, as well as 
the centre of the daisy, had a nail driven in to make them fast, 
'I'he fragment that hits lietm found i.s a complete square, and offers, 
therefore, all the elements for the decoration of the doorways.” * 
Diversity of materials employed, either in the body of the 
edifice or as embellishment to surfaces, gave opportunity to the 
Persian architect, of which he was not slow to avail himself, of 
imparting to the ornament that variety and warmth of colour so 
dear to Orientals, and which we have encountered in the valleys of 
the Nile and the Tigris, as well as on Mount Sion. How far did 
he venture in that direction ? Was he content, like the Egyptians 
and the yet more judicious Greeks, to overlay stone, mouldings, 
and sculpture with one coat of colour ? Among all the traveHers 

not have been invented in Chaldaa, and subsequently adopted fay the Pe»i*BS,,end 
if, despite it? presence at Siifsa, valid reasons do not exist for carrying the ijito in 
dispute to the account of ^e plaptlq art, ofChaldfcar* , ' ' ' ' ' 

‘ DiKuUrov, .(I i'; ■■■ ' ' - ' 



Minor when, along with MM. Guillaume and Delbet, we came to 
examine more narrowly monuments described by the baron. In 

^ ^^xIER {DescripiioH, torn, ii, pp. 188-190) affirms (r) having verified on 
the dress of several bas-reliefs rosettes lightly drawn with the point, which could he 
nothing else but the outline of a tinted ornament applied to the drapery ; {2) of 
having assured himself, by chemical analysis, that the bas-reliefs stood out on a 
blue ground, to which ashes soaked in a solution of copper had been applied. He 
owns, however, that perhaps he went a little far in covering with paint the entire 
bas-relief in the restoration he published (Plates CXI., CXI, a, CXI. n). 
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any case his version is at variance with the testimony of MM. 
Flandin, Cosle, and Dieulafoy ; they all declare that, despite minute 
search, they were unable to detect pigments on either figure, wall 
of facade, or mouldings of the structures.* The fine polish of the 
stone of door and window frame militates against the notion that 
paint was added thereto, since it would have stultified the work 
done with the chisel. Nor has sign or token of colour in this 
situation revc'aled itself at Susa, where, unlike Persepolis, until 
the other day, her remains have kiin buried in the ground ; so that 
had it been in e.xistcnce, traces of it would have Ixurn found during 
the e.xcavations. 

Nevertheless, if we are justified in <liscanling the hypothesis 



of a systematic cohniring that twery where would have veiled the 
bare stone, the inborn ta.ste of the native artist for brilliant hues 
as means of expre.ssion would ere long assert itself, and prompt 
him to enliven here and thbre the greys and whites of the limestone 
with tones of a firmer, warmer, and more radiant accent, so as to be 
a joy to the eye. M. Hous.say has ascertained that the letters of 
the long inscription on the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Ru.stcm 
stood out blue on the natural grey of the stone, whilst on the 
imamelled .slabs of Su.sa they were painted white on yellow or 
blue grounds (h'ig. 74). Such effects as these were above all 

^ The avowed opinion of Cosle may be read in the manuscript which, along with 
Itis original drawings, is deposited in (he bibUotlihque de I’lnsiitut (ten psgfes ate 
devoted to the miss of PersepoUs). In the printed text Flandin express*^ himself 
in the same t^rips as his travelling Companion (pp, 1:34, 135). So ‘DmvLxvQY 
{L’Art aHitqut, torp. ill p, oc$). ; Stolito, on the other hand, is sileu|t ;On the subject; 
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obtained from metals. Not a single fragment has been found of 
the ears and horns applied separately to the bulls surmounting the 
columns ; but the fragmentary capitals deposited in the Louvre 
show the mortises into which were inserted these applied pieces, 
as well as the hole for the clamp at the base which served to keep 
them in place (Fig. 42), Accessories of this nature were bronze, 
for timber would have been too fragile. Left to its natural colour, 
the metal would soon assume that beautiful green rust, or patina, 
that covers the Chaldccan figurines exhumed at Tello; in the 
better cared for and sumptuous royal mansions it was probably 
gilt. The use of gold as means of enrichment, to which ancient 
writers so frequently allude in relation to Ecbatana and .Su.sa, is 
stated by travellers to be still visible on many a point. Two 
hundred years ago, Chardin, a keen and exact observer, discover<*d 
in the hollow of cuneiform characters remains of gold that hud 
served to bring out the inscriptions from the dull ground of the 
stone, to the no small amazement of the French traveller that it 
should have withstood the action of time for .so many centuries. ‘ 
One of the fragments preserv(;d in the Louvre induces a still more 
interesting and conclusive remark. It is a bull’s head, whos <5 
eyeball offers a brown tint which is set off by tin; light grey of the 
limestone. At first, Dieulafoy was puzzled how to account for it ; 
but clo.ser and more minute examination caused him to perceive in 
the corner of the eye particles of a substance akin to the size which 
gilders use at the present day. The pigment on the protuberant 
part of the eye, being more exposed to the weather, was all washed 
away, and nothing but a blue reflection, or what might be taken 
for the shadow cast by the eyebrow, was left ; whereas in the hollow, 
where it was more sheltered, it had not entirely disappeared ; thu.s 
proving that gold-leaf had once been applied to that portion of 
the figure. If the capitals at Persepolis show nothing of the; kind, 
it is because, not being protected by a thick bed of earth, they 
are very much damaged, as a glance at Coste’s drawings and the 
photographs of Stolze will abundantly prove. It should be 
remarked that Flandin and Coste specify “a kind of bronze 
greenish glaze, which in places seem.s to cover the inner walls 
of certain portions of the enceinte.”* With the like reserve 
they use as to whether they were not deceived by apjicarances, 

* Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom, viii. p, 321, edition Lang%. 

“ Flandin and Cosw, Perse avcirnne, “Texte," pp. 134, 135. 
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we ask if this is not another instance that, as at Susa, gold was 
likewise applied to surfaces. 

Granting the employment of gilding, there was no reason why it 
should have been restricted to that part of the monument where it 
has been so fortunately preserved ; so that we may assume that the 
horns of the bull at Susa were gilt as well. It is possible that 
rosette.s and mouldings about doorways and windows were picked 
out with the precious metal. Why should the buildings at Perse- 
polis, whose inscriptions were set off in gold, have been less richly 
decorated than at .Susa ? Assuming that it was so, we may, with- 
out appearing too bold, heighten here and then; certain well 
cho.sen portions with gold that would mingle equally well with the 
white, grey, or black of the stone, and tin; deep blues of the 
enamel ; the air and rain would soon mellow its tom;, .so that, 
whilst accentuating certain details, it would never make them 
obtrusive or break the fine harmony of the whole. 

Nevertheless in the restorations we have proposed (Plates VI., 
IX.), we have u.scd this mode of decoration with extreme reserve, 
and nowhere has the stone been tinted. 'Phis was counselled, on 
the one hand, by the quality of the stone, which is compact, finely 
grained, and well prepared ; whilst, on the other hand, traces of 
emljellishment of this nature are too rare to warrant the suppo.si- 
tion that th<;y were intended to recall the early temples of Greece, 
'riiesc, built of a tufaceou.s stone more or less coarse, ha<l not only 
the relief of friezes and frontals ihacle gay, hut the dull colour of the; 
rough stone throughout enlivened l)y a coating of stucco. The 
polychromy of the royal architecture of the Achajmenidm was at 
once more judicious and richer ; it depended less on the handling of 
the brush than on the variety of the materials. Each one of these 
has its special colour, resulting from its identity and, as it were, 
personal vibration. However much one may try to infuse differ- 
ence of colouring by additional pigments, the liquid tones rubbed 
in with the brush will preserve through it all values that are 
practically the same, and the impression they leave upon the vision 
is fcime and unexhilarating. It may be likened to an orchestra 
that should contain none but brass or stringed instruments, where, 
no matter the number of the musicians and their proficiency, a 
certain paucity and monotony of sound will be inevitable. 


M 
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Vaulted SrRUcruRics. 

The buildings we have described up to this point, whereon the 
Acheemenidte have engraved their signature, belong one and all to 
what may be termed the architrave system— that in which the 
jambs of doorways uphold a lintel, whilst horizontal ceilings and 
walls rest upon stone supports. Rut at Sarvistan and heruz- 
Abad, in the province of Pars (ancient Persia), remains of edilices 
occur in which quite a difiFerent arrangmnent obtained ; the door- 
ways being arched over, and square halls roofed in by cupolas 
ovoid in shape. 

The explorers who first lighted upon and poutted out these 
ruins recognized in them monuments of the Sassanid period, 
closely related to the great Takht-i-Kho.sru palace at Ctesii)hon.’ 
This opinion, univcnsally endorsed by the learned, doe.s not find 
acceptance with Dieulafoy.® Ilis conclusions are based upon a 
ruinous structure, I'erash-Abad, which he .sighted nuiir 1 ‘crCtz-Abad 
and Sarvistan during a visit he paid to the sites Ix'twcen iKHi and 
1882, and which, though on a smaller scale, offers a disposition 
akin to that of the larger buildings of the plac(;s last named.'* Like 
his predecessors, he sees in the monuments at l'erOz-Aba,d and 
Sarvistan ancient palaces, but palaces that would be coeval with the 
Persepolitan and Susian examples, d'hc latter, in his estimation, 
represent an alien architecture due to the whim of royalty .served 
by Egyptian and Greek artists. On the contrary, in the cui>oki 
buildings erected at about the .same period by the grandees and 
hereditary satraps, wc are confronted by the relics of a true 
national architecture, whose origin may be traced back to the 
vaulted edifices of Assyria, but which, when tran.sferred to Iran, 
improved its methods, not only during the Achiemenid, but 
through the whole of the Sassanid period, when it may be said 
to have been in full possession of all its means, to produce later 
the beautiful mosques of the first centuries of Islam, who.He retnain.s 

‘ F1.ANUIM and CosTK, Pjm ane'mne, pp, 23“*7» 3<5-4S, Plates XXVIII., 
XXIX., XXXVHI.-XLII. 

» We accepted the hy{)Othesis referred tu above, with regard to the vaulted 
edifices of Assyria of Art, tom. ii. pp. r74i r7S> i'KR(iU.s80N, 

0/ Architecture, etc., and edit., 1874, voL i. pp. 377~394, “H.ts8aivian Architecture. ' 

* Dibulafov, I’Art autipte, etc, Part iv., “ I-es inonuiiients vofitds de I’ojjoque 
ach^mdnide." 
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compel the admiration of all tho.se who visit them. Hence a 
continuous transmission and progressive development of the arch 
system would have been in force along with the cupola built on a 
.square plan , the v ork, begun perhaps even before Cyrus, and 
carried on by his successors, furnished the Byzantine builders with 
the first elements of dispositions which chaiactcrize their most 
celebrated works-— .St. .Sophia, for example — and which have 
served as models to the art of the West. 

Like all theories intent upon establishing a relation of cause 
and effect between disjointed and consequently unexplained 
phenomena, it is most fa.scinating ; but this makes us all ihc' 
more cautious to examine whether the lacts are exactly as they 
have been made to appear, and whether they do not admit of a 
somewhat different interpretation. In the first place, we deem it 
of no little importance to have the question properly stated. In 
the second place, we wi.sh it to be fully understood that the 
remarks and reserve.s about to follow are not addressed to M. 
Choisy, whose conclusion.s, embodied in his beautiful work L'Ari 
de bdtir,'^ we are quite prepared to endorse; our only point of 
contention bears upon the age, a.ssigned by Dieulafoy to the cupida 
monuments of Fernz-Aba<l, Sarvistan, and Fera.sh-Abad. If the 
date is to be fixed by specious conjecturt;, the; only way is not only 
to take into account the fact that inscriptions occur in the 
Persepolitan and not in th<! Susian palaces, but cv(;ry data to be 
gleaned from plan, material, and decoration of the respective 
.structure.s. Application of this method has led Dieulafoy to date 
the palact! at .Sarvistan, seemingly the younger of the two, " in the 
reign of the last A chaimenidac, or perhaps the Seleucidte ; " as to 
Fernz-Abud, “ older by a hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
it was due to a satrap of Xerxes or the first Artaxt‘rxe.s,” ® The 
fact that the ornamental plaster at F'erQz-Abad reproduces 
characteristic features exhibited in the Persepolitan decoration is 
explained on the supposition of a later interpolation, when a more 
refined taste induced the owner to mask the barbarous masonry, so 
as to bring the edifice in accord with the ta.ste of the day. In this 
case, he adds, “ the body of the edifice may go back to the age of 

* Auguste Chojsv, JJArt ie b&Hr ehet Its Byxantinst 4th edit, iSSs, i8y psges 

and 3$ plates. Consult, above all, chap, xiv., « Essai historique, § i : Origine des 
niaiiodes.” , ■ ' / ■ ■ , 

* DmutAFoy, mfifiie, it* pi tS. 
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Cyrus, and better still, perhaps, to his grandfather Ariaramncs, th(> 
last sovereign of Pars.” 

We shall not stop to show the improbability of an hypothesis 
that would ascribe a dual origin to the buildings. But wc may 
point out that the rubble of which the walls were made is too 
coarse ever to have been left uncovered, and must have been 
concealed by some kind of veil. Had it I'cceived two succe.ssive 



Fig. 75.— I'lan of palace at FerOz-AUKl. 
Flandin and Coste, Pcrsi ancicnjie* 
Plate XXXIX. 


coatings, the older would show in such 
places as have peeled off ; whereas a 
glance at the photograjihs represent- 
ing the interior of palaces proves that 
no such thing exists.* Neither shall 
we press Dieulafoy to tell us if, even 
conjeclurally, any one is entitled to 
say whether twenty years or two 
hundred elapsed between the erection 
of the two palaces. Dtdiberate state- 
ments such as thes(! are only pos.sible 
where-- as in the history of Creek 
architecture, for example - •minierou.s 
buildings exist, of which many are 
dated ; then, and only then, we arc in 
a position to measure with approxi- 
mate certainty the length of the in- 
tervals that interpose between the 
different limits of the series, though 
even then cases may exist respect- 


ing which it is not easy to pronounce. 
Art docs not advance with uniform step in every part of the 


same region. Hence it is that in Greece, from one valley to 
another, occur gaps and delays in the unfolding of culture, apt 
to dig many a pitfall for a too hasty and asserting criticism. Not 
to dwell longer on these details, we will confine ounselves to dis- 


cussing the gist of the thesis lately put forth by Dieulafoy.* 

The palace at FerOz-Abad is 103 m. 46 c. long, by 55 m. 50 c. 
wide (Fig. 75). The principal entrance, with a circular fountain 
in front, fed by a copious spring, faces north, and offcr.s tlu' 


* Djeulafov, i: Art antique, tom. iv., Plates XIV.-XVI. 

“ Two view.s of the present state of the palaces at Ferfw-Abad an<I .Sarvistan, and 
a transverse section of the latter, will be found in Hist. 0/ Art, vol. ii. Figs. 
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aspect of a great vaulted hall opening upon an enormous porch 
27 m. 40 c. in length, and 13 m. 30 c. in depth (Fig. 76). Right 
and left, two vaulted chambers adorned by niches precede three 



Fm. 76.— F<iuu-Al)a(l. rrhicii^al faciul<‘ Hstoifd. Fi.amhn ami CosrF. /Vw anmntH\ 

Plate XL. 


square halls with dojnecl roofs, each measuring 1 3 m. 30 c, at the 
.side (Fig. 77). The apex of the cupola is 22 m. above the 
ground. Next after the central court is a larger one 29 m. square, 



Fig. 77.*— Ferajc-Abarl Section through wifltb. Flanpin And Costr, Plate XL. 


around which are distributed a number of vaulted room.s. The 
walls in this edifice are all very thick ; those of the domed halls 
being 4 m. 70 c, and the others from 2 m. 30 c. to 3 m. 10 c. 
The entire fabric was built of broken stone or rubble, bound by 
a good mortar of lime mixed with sand ; the facings were plaster 
or mortar from two to three centimetres thick. The arches of 
both doorways and niches are full centred, but the vaults and 
cupolas are ovoid in shape,* 

’ The descripdoa of th<f two palaces is ; taken almost word for wc>rd from Coste’.9 
manuscript • / • ' ' ' '' ‘ ■ 





IB M ‘ 

Fig. 7S.~-Pakce at Sarvistan. i*lan. Flanpin an<l Cos'iK, /h\T<^ VhiU^ XX'VIII. 


two ranges of short, thick-set columns, followed by a smaller 
chamber. The same arrangement of a hail with two range.s of 
sturdy, short pillars, and smaller apartment with cupola, occurs on 
the south side. The eastern face has but a single doorway, right 
and left of which are found two tiny porters’ lodges. No stair- 
cases exist leading to the terraces above (h'ig. 8o). We find 
here the same use of the semi-circular and ovoid-shaped arch, the 
same mode of construction as at FerQz-Abad, with this difference. 
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that cupolas and vaults were built of large bricks, red and well 
baked, 28 centimetres long, 25 centimetres across, and 8 centimetres 



Kk*. 70. -Valarc at Sarvislan* Piincmnl facade, att<1 (VjstI', /W’fr* cffitkinw^ 

tIatcXXIX, 


thick. The inner walls had a coating of stone and mortar of lime, 
whilst the short pillars are in masonry plastered over. 





ij i s" *' < ' ^ ^ ‘ h """ ' W ' ' ^ 

Fio» So.-^Sarvi»tan* Longitudinal section through the right whig of the palace* Kuvnoin 
and Cost®, /W., Plate XXIX, 

The interior of this monument was plainer and in less good 
preservation than that ^t FerOS-Abad, but plan and materials 
were very similar to those ,the latter ; bence ^ may boldly 
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afifirm that it belongs to the same school and the .same progressivM; 
period of Oriental art. When the time comes for giving a name 
to the school and determining the period in question, we shall turn 
now to the one, now to the other of these edifice.s a.s objects of 
our remarks. Though differences are observable bc-tween Sur- 
vistan and FerQz-Abad, they are sufficiently alike to admit of the 
two cases — to use a legal e,xpression — being joined together. To 
these, incidentally as it were, may be added another monument 

with cupola arrangcMnent, 
situated in the valley of 
Ferash- Abad, three .stage .s 
in a w<‘.stern direction 
from FerCiz. It is built 
like the latter, of broken 
stone, and its small size 
and ruinous state would 
not arrc.sL our attention, 
but for its dome, which 
is intact and upheld by 
four pillars roofed over 
by extra-dost;d {ohIfc- 
passdes) arches (Figs. 
8 1, 82)/ The pa.s- 

sage from a square to a 
circular form was ob- 
tained heni l)y one of 
those transitory combinations, the forerunners of dispositions finally 
adopted for .suspending a cupola over pedentives, A cursory glance 
at the map of the district in which Feruz-Abad is .situated will .show 
in what peculiar fashion the monuments were di.stributed.*' 'i'hus 
the palace we have described is five kilometres from a grouj) of 
ruins that rise in the middle of the plain. Of the.se, one .structure 
at least was built of large stones, and has all the appearance of 
dating from the Achaimenid period ; it is hard by, however, to 
Sassanid bas-reliefs carved in the flanks of the gorge which It 
.seems to guard. The fact that structure and bas-reliefs are found 
in close proximity with each other is not by itself sufficient to prove 
that they are coeval. At BehistOn and Naksh-i-Rustem, the suc- 

* Dieulafov, L’ Art antique, iv. pp. 77, 78, Plate XVIll. 

* Flandin and Costs, Perie aneienne, Plate XXXIV. 
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ccssors of Ardcshir have certainly taken a great delight in setting 
their own image side by side with that of the ancient sovereigns, 
with whom they identified themselves on the pretence of being 
their lineal descendants, so as to benefit by the traditions connected 
with their name. But here, in the absence of sculpture that could 
be stretched back to Xerxes or Darius, they had not the same 
rea.sons for selecting the rocky defile whereon to cut their effigy ; 


a' 



Fto. 8j.— l‘>rAsh-Abftd. Perspecilve view. Duvimqv, /'^ri anti/ue, tom. iv. Kij;. S'* 


yet could, we suppose that there existed in the vicinity a favourite 
royal residence, everything would explain itself, for then pajace and 
bas-reliefs would have formed a whole which might be dated from 
one or another of these kings, a Shapur or Chosroes. This, how- 
ever, is mere presumption ; in order to solve the problem it 
behoves us, on the example of Uieulafoy— nay, with the help of 
his precise data of text and plates — to go into a minute study 
of these edifices. Then the question will be asked as to what 
they resemble, where others occur , that not only offer the same 
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dispositions, but arc closely related to those about which we arc 
busy. 

As was said, the plan of Feruz-Abad and that of Sarvistan 
belong to the same school. The main body of the fabric, instead 
of being destitute of walls, like the houses of the Achiemenida', 
and provided with numerous means of access evenly distributed 
on all its faces, is entirely enclosed within thick walls ; Sarvistan 
has several lateral doorways, whilst there is but one for the 
whole building at Feruz-Abad ; in both monuments, however, the 
opening in the middle of the main facade is so striking a feature 
as to rivet the eye and reveal its exceptional importance. It is 
a very wide, full-centred arcade, whose summit is almost flush 
with the top of the building and forms a spacious porch which 
opens into the great state apartments. These, square in shape, 
are covered by cupolas, and constitute the front and public part 
of the edifice. Behind are .smaller chambers, barrel- vaulted, dis- 
tributed along three sides of a great court; they were the 
dwelling-rooms properly so called. Now, these plans arc not 
on the same lines as the palacc.s at Persepolis and Susa, nor on 
those of the royal houses of A.ssyria.‘ Then, too, there is no 
coincidence between the construction of these edifices and that 
of the buildings at Pasargadse and Persepolis. Nowhere do we 
find here the employment of blocks of stone which have a grand 
beauty of their own, from their colossal size, the regularity of the 
beds, and the care bestowed on the outer face that was never 
to be disguised by ornament of any sort. Here, on the contrary, 
the stonework of the two palaces is so rude and coarse as to have 
made, in most instances, some kind of covering indispensable. At 

‘ Were the cclifice.s of Lower Chaldtea better known, it is possililc that more 
marked resemblances would be found with the type.s wo have just desrriliud. So 
much, at least, may be inferred from a carious passage of Straljo : “ Tlie be.ims 
used in the houses were of palrawood, all other timber Ireing scarce in IJahylonia ; 
and such pillars as the houses could boast were of tlie same material. Around each 
pillar were twisted wisps of rushes, which wore covered with several coatings of 
paint (coloured plaster ?). The doors were overlaid with bitumen. Atiuus ami 
doonvays were hfiy, and we may add ihaith^ had vaulted roofs ” (X VI. i. j). Strabo 
goes on to say that a very similar arrangement to this obtained in Susiana and 
Sittace on the Tigria Of course we cannot expect to find traces of posts and 
timber-frames of palmwood in the palaces of Pars j all we wished to do was to <lraw 
attention to the vaulted chambers and lofty portals referred to alwvo, proving that 
the gateway in Chaldsea had something of the importance it has retained in Persian 
architecture. 
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Fcrux-Abad none but small units of limestone occur, that are used 
in the rough as core to the walls, hut roughly hewn into thin flat 
slalis when introduced in the vaults and cupolas (Fig. B3). The 
same.s)sL(“m prevailc<l at Sarvistan. The walls were of broken 
stone, whose e.\'t(;rnal face was rudely prepared with the pick ; 
courses and joints, however, were apparent, proving that the walls 
weni nr>t plastered. On the other hand, the cupolas were built 
of large stiu.ire bricks, rudely dressed, but well baked. The 
excellent quality of the mortar --lime mi.xcd with sand— with which 
th(i materials were bound accounts for the marvellous slate of i)re- 
S(;rvation of these 

piles. Since we df) 4. ^ ' 

not consider them 
as dating from ' 


•s ,lC' V 

the pciiod within '' 

which we wish to ^ " 

confine ourselves . 

for the prc-scnt, wo. vScuy ' 

shall not dwell 

upon the processes 

with which the " "1 

t-inrrvl orf'rcat arfhfs tyf ihf [uldrt* at l*Vru/>Al»a<l. 

MUUUCi tuuiriv^-ki I>iKtjLAi'n\, VAit antiqm\ tom, iv, 27. 

to suspend a cupola 

with circular base over a sepiarci chamber. 'I'host* intenisted in lIk* 
subject will find ample information in Dieulafoy’s volume. All it is 
needful to remember and bring into relief is thtil in both instances 
the manner the vaults were .set up betrays strange negligence or, if 
preferred, inexperience, which at I'enlz-Abad verges on barbari.sm. 
In order to conceal the uncouth appearance of the arches, due to 
the nature of the materials employed, recourse was had to thick 
layers of plaster (Fig. 83). Their sha|je — though, as a rule, that 
of a semicircle— was by no means con.stant, and we find more than 
one instance of the extra-dosed ^ or “ Mauresque " arch (F'ig. 84), 
They were scarcely more skilful in the way they managed the 
point of junction between the top of the straight wall and the 
curvilinear shape of the cupola ; for no reliance is to be placed on 
drawings, certainly pretty to look at, but on so reduced a scale 
that a very imperfect idea is gained of the detail of the executiooi 
whilst they are utterly worthless a|S reference. As a matter of 
fact, the stonewbrli: is neither dh the , cprbel ,nor on the Voussoir 




::Txr!“ '■ 


Kkj. — iM.ul afferent ari*l»**s lyf tin* [uKtri* at l*Vru/“Al»a<l. 
I>iKtn,Ahn\, V Ait antique^ tom, iv, 27. 
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system, in which the units are cut the exact shape required for the 
place they are to occupy ; all we find here are overhanging stones 




Fig. 65*— Sarvistan. Column an<l ftpringintf of the aichca of one 
of the halls. /W.; 


or pemlcntivtis, if 
preferred, .so 
rudely set that 
they would not 
hold tog(Jther any 
time, hut for the 
supreme might of 
mortar. Such care- 
lessness as this 
leavc.s an impres- 
sion of decadence 
rather than of 
work a c c o m - 
plished in the age 
of tin; Aeh.'vme- 
nida;, when great 
care was taken 
with the construc- 
tion; evidenced in 
the monuments we 
have passed in re- 
view in the course 
of our systematic 


analysis respecting the forms and processes of Persian architecture. 
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falurling with Cjrus and Pasarcjada;, ending- at Susa with Arta- 
xcrxes Mncmon, It would be easy to multiply instances in proof oi 
coarse bad work seen in the two monuments In question. Thus 
in the plastered arches that adorn the lower portion of the facade 
at I'erfiz-Abad, the jdllars, without any necessity, are made to 
extend b(;yond the arches they support, and the effect is not good 
{Fig. 76). The 
stonework at Sar- 
vistan is belter; but 
the same careless- 
ness is observable 
about the sturdy 
short pillars, built of 
uns<piared stones, 
that uphold thti 
counterforts inter- 
posing between the 
bays of the galleries 
on the right and left 
wing of the monu- 
ment (Figs, flo, 

85)* 

In order to cari-y 
back I'eruz-Abad 
and Sarvistfin to the 
age of the Achamie- 
nicla:, Dietilafoy, 
whilst acknowledg- 
ing the clumsiness 
of arrangement we 
have pointed out, insists upon the fact — which Flandin and 
Coste had also noticed — that the arch and piers about the door- 
ways and niches at FerQz are inserted in a case copied on that 
which occupies a similar situation around all the bays, real or 
blank, at Persepolis and Susa. There is the same number of fillets, 
and the same Egyptian gorge appears in the crown (Figs, 86, 
87). As was said, the plaster facing has fallen away in many 
places, but enough remains to give a fair idea of this niode of 
treating a surface (Fig. 87). 

Although the presence of the arch shfificcs to imbue the openings 


■ 1 : 


■, i il i 'i i ;■ ( 1 1! 'f 



Fio, 86.*-FcirCl35-Abad* Detail of portals. Klevatlon ani section. 
FuAmxti and CostK, /Vw muknitt, Fiate XLII. 
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at Feruz-Abad with a physiognomy other than that of the Pense- 
politan exemplars, the imitation referred to above is certainl)' very 
clumsily managed, but none the less unquestionable. Niches in the 
palaces of Darius and Xerxes have a purpose to fulfil ; they play 
the part of windows closed by shutters, or oftener still of reces.ses, 
whereas here their only depth is that of the feeble relief of their 

mouldings beyond 
the wall. Mon-- 
over, the abnormal 
width of the arches 
involved the nc- 
cc..ssity of enlarging 
the rectangular 
frames ; so that, in 
one of the cham- 
bers at least, they 
are brought so 
dost' t(j t;ach otluu' 
as to touch at tiu' 
lop, ami the effect 
is far from hajipy, 
'Phis never occurs 
in the buildings 
whence the type.s 
originated (P'ig. 
88). 7 'o judge 

^ ^ . from the drawings 

Fro. 07. - Ferfu-Abatl. Detail of niches Klevatum ami section. r / -* . 1 

Flandin ami Cdstk, P late X Li 1 , UOStCi JlUtl l./ICU'* 

lafoy’.s photograph 

(accurately reproduced by our draughtsman), the design of the 
cavetlo itself has undergone alteration at Ferfiz-Ahatl, and does 
not start, as at Persepolus, with a straight line a.s a true Itgyptian 
gorge should, but curves and splays from the fir.st, yiekling a 
profile that lacks the firm and frank character of the model. 
Finally, the cornice of these doonvays and niches has not the 
remotest connection with that of the Persepolitan entablatures, 
consisting as it does of a plain tooth ornament and a double 
band (Fig. 88). It is equally insignificant at .Sarvistan, where 
it occurs twice ; once as crown to the walls, and another time 
over pendentives. 
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Look as he will, \\'Iit‘ther internally or externally, at the aspect 
of the edifices that form the siihjcct of our contention, Dieulafoy 
will never .succeed in ferretinj^ out more than one solitary instance 
that can be made to tell in favour of his theory, and thus add the 
matter of many centuries to their age ; namely, the adaptation of 
the J’ersciiolitan rcctangailar frame to a bay full centred. The 
turning-point is to know if data warrant the a.ssertion that the copy 
in question could only have occurred in the day of the Aclimmenidm, 
when the art to which this characteristic device exclusively 
belongs was still active. 

The other hypothesis to which reference has already been made 
is that which would attribute the partial adaptation and imitation 
of the Persepolitan ornaments to the whim of a dilettante of 
archaism, his peculiar bias jmimpting him to take up a form that 
had long fallen into desuetude, but of which plcnt)'’ of instances 
were extant in the tumble-down edifices around him, about which 
there still hovered something of the religious awe associated with 
the heroes of Iranian stock, the mighty sovereigns of olden times. 
Is not this explanation in accord with all that is known of the 
habits and leanings current during the second Persian empire ? 
Has not the Sassanid monarchy, both from the political and 
religious system it instituted, as well as the language spoken under 
its sway, all the characteristics of what historians call a restoration .? 
Is not this evinced in the way it .set itself to link the present with 
the past, the chain of which had been broktsi by the Macedonians 
and the Parthian.s, when it aimed at nothing le.ss than to efface 
and obliterate the effects of the long interregnum during which 
Persians had obeyed alien sovereigns ? Is it conceivable that the 
arts of design should alone have escaped tlie action of desires and 
ideas such as these .i* 

Of course, all the power and enthusiasm of the new mu.stcr.s 
of Iran could not undo the work of the five hundred years 
that interpo.sed between Darius Codomanus and Ardeshir, in the 
course of which the processes and the taste of architecture and 
.sculpture had been greatly modified ; nor could their action reach 
the pa.st when the traditions of the old Oriental art had been 
abandoned, extinguished by the fascinating examples, first of 
Greece and then of Rome. With the imposing works erected by 
the latter all over, tho extent of her vast empire, the afchitec^re 
which uses the arch and yaul| |i«d, everywhere replaced that which 

, N 
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employs none but lintels and platbands ; a return to the hjpostylc 
hall was just as impossible as a revival of the suiierannuatcd 
sculptural forms once created by ChakUea and Assyria. .Stran,':4c 
though the bas-reliefs of Shapiir may at i'lrst .sight a[)pear. as soon 
as we look well into them we recognize that the artists who rar\ed 
them were widely inllucnced by' the Western masters that had 
worked for those emperors whf)m the kings (»f I’ersia fcuight with 
stubborn implacability. Sassanid art is an art of (le<M(i(;nce and 
transition, which, dc.spite its e-xotic appearance and wliimsieality 
of headgear and costume, in mtiny resp(!cls recalls that f)f the 
Antonines ami Scvcru.se.s, whilst now tind again w<i already 
.scent medittival times. On the other liand, 
we are con.scioti.s of efforts made to connect 
the present with the past of l'<‘rsia, in the 
character, at letist, of certiiin details. 'J'hus, 
;it Shainir, near which tin; still .seen ji number 
of quaint bas-rolatfs curved in Itonour of tin* 
prince who has given the. name to ilte plac<*, 
there is an almost srjutin; c-htunher, who.m* 
wtills con.si.st of a core of broken stont; tind 
casings of well-dressed units put together 
without cement (b'igs. 89 -qi).’ Internally, 
towards the upper part of the walls, animals, now in a very 
poor condition, were distributed at a distance of two metre,H 
from each other. Nevertheless, it is not difficult “to recognizr? 
in them rough imitations of the kntuding bulls of th<t Perst'po- 
litan capitals.”* As at the 'J'akht-i-Jamshid, liere also, their 
function was to uphold architraves or floors, but they lag fur behind 
their models in point of e.xccution. 'riie fact that tlu'y are still in 
place is due, no doubt, to their elevated situation, which ha.s saveil 
and saves them from ruthle.<-:s hand.s. I lad the stone surface been 
embellished with sculpture, details would still he visible ; but th<! 
blocks seem to have received no other care, beyond a nide ha.sty 
chamfering. Each bull occupied two slabs or courses ; on the one 
was the head, and the shoulder on the other {.see Mg 91),* 

Had the architects of old likewise assigned the function of 

» The long side of the hall is 18 m, 38 &, and the short side t? m. 30 c. 

Fcandih and Costs, La Pefstf etc., p. 49. The height of tbo sctni.bulU is 
j m. 26 c. 

* The bull of our illustration is restored, and is too well restored. 
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Fia. 89.-- Sluipfir. Monu- 
ment in the centre of the 
ruins* Vlan, FtANfJiN 
nnd CosTK, Perse an* 
dmfie, Plate XLVIL 
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brackets to these semi-bulls at the summit of their walls ? It 
is impossible to say ; but there is no doubt that by the use 
they made of the form in question, they broke its unity, or at 



Knj. Siidjiur. Momimfiil in thfl a*iUrrof the* ruinK, Sendon. KrwVNhiN timl Cosif. 

PJale Xl-Vn. * 


lea-sl put it the mercy of accidents easily foreseen, in that 
the least .settlinj^ of the masonry jnust have, severed it in 
twain. ^ Moreover, the fact that the windows are full centred, 
whilst it helps to tlale tlw; monument, militates a^niinst its bein^^ 
taken as a work of the Achremenid 
period, th(j terminal stone which was 
to play the part of lintel havin^r been 
chi.selled into an arch — an arratijr*;. 
ment that speaks volumes in favour 
of an (ipoch when it was in common 
use, and the ordinary ending to the 
baysof theedi6cc{Fig. 90). Finally, 
surrounding a beautiful fountain south Th« waMhe 
of these ruins, appears a moulding i»uue xlvii. 

with quite a Greek profile; but a double band of godroon.s, 
cut on the external face of the cavetto, reminds us of the cor- 
nices in the Persepolitan gateways.’ The prince, then, who 
built the edifices of ShapQr would seeni to have been solicitous 
of recalling, even though only in certaiin features, the style a,nd 
’ FtASttjtN;' and 'Cpiw‘% eit,^ Flsie ’ XtVI. 
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aspect of the houses of his illustrious predecessors, and, still 
on their example, to have made the neighhourin^- rocks the 
receptacles of all the good and great things he; had done in 
honour of their memory.* The ruins of the Takht-i-Maderc-i- 
Suleiman, near Shiraz, have appeared to many travellers as similar 
in character to the above ; they would represent a building raised 
long after the fall of the Achmmenida', not only ui)on the models 
of the Persepolitan palaces, but with mat<irials stolen from their 
ruins notably in the isolated doors, made of huge blocks of 
stone with sculptures chiselled in the dejith of the frame, lloth 
from the fact that the pieces in these doorways wen; not set up 
in their proper order, so that gaps occur and break continuity of 
outline, that they are of black limestone, apparently not found in 
the neighbouring heights of Shiraz, but common in the hills that 
dominate the plain of Mervdasht, and that these blocks coincide 
with those that are missing at the Takht-i-Jamshid, has k:d to 
suspect they they were taken from thmux*.® It wouhl be well to 
have the above statements verifie<l ; .should they turn out to hr* 
true, there would be one more proof of the anxiety shown hy the 
sovereigns of the second Per-sian empire to nwert to olden timc;s. 
Sassanid sculptures are found a little way from the: ruins. 

These are by no means the only instances that show how, long 
after the Macedonian conquest, forms once familiar to national 
architecture occasionally crop up. Of the part the latter had 
assigned to embattlements we have spoken elsewhere it will 
suffice for the present to recall a monument, the grottoes of the 
Tagh-i-Bostan, near Kermanshah, which ranks as one of the 
masterpieces of Sassanid art.' In it membering and sculpture, rich 
heavy scrolls, all bear the impress of the exuberant and full- 
blown art derived from the Grscco- Roman style of the last 
centuries of the old era, .such as it appeared in the eastern 
divisions of the empire. Thus, over the great archway leading to 
the most spacious of the subterranean chambers are figured 
winged genii, whose type is taken from the victories of Greek 
statuary; but the flat roof above terminates in very salient 

J Flandin and Coste, Piii'se mdenns, Plates XLVUI.-lilV, 

* Ibid., Plate LV. and pp. 64-66, Morier would seem to have had the same 
impression. 

* Ibid., Plate LVI, ‘ Hist, of Art, tom, v. p, S39> 

' Fiandin and Costk, Pme ancimm, Plates III.-XVI. 
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crenelations (Fig. 63). As was said before, the part they play over 
the hypogeum is of a purely ornamental character. They are 
carved here in the living rock, instead of in the upper course of the 
edifice, as at Persepolis, or made of bricks, as at Nineveh ; and 
served no other ol)ject than to present to the eye a mode of 
finishing the top which had obtained for centuries. 

Having now gone over all the instances that testify to the 
intellectual bias we have pointed out, will it appear rash to suppose 
that, long after the fall of the Achremcnida-, a prince, with no 
inconsiderable means at his disposal, took into his head not 
only to build hims(;lf a palace, but tried to embellish and add 
to its importance and effect, in reproducing something of the 
arrangement and decoration of the structures of old ? Clumsy 
preteasions such ns we find here, which aimed at clothing an 
edifice constructed of broken stone after the Persepolitan fashion, 
are of a piece both with th<; figured decorations carved in 
the flank of the rock, the bull-shaj)cd brackets at Shapur, and 
the <;inbattled edge of the Tagh ; they one and all harked 
back to the glorious past of Persia, attd enabled their perpe- 
trators to claim a share in those reminiscences, and benefit from 
the halo that surroimilcd them. To give themselves the air 
of building in the same taste as the Dariuses and Xerxeses, it 
only needed introducing in the fabric some; such adjuncts as aiipear 
Itcre, but they were inadecpiab; to change its general character. 
The general principle of architecture which obtaiiKid at Peruz- 
Abad is opposed both to that of the royal architecture of the 
Acluemcnida;, which makes no use of the arch, and to that of 
A.ssyria, although in the latter occur several varieties of the barrel 
vault. No square chambers, to speak of, are met with at Calach 
and Nineveh ; and there is nothing to prove in those instances 
where their existence has been proclaimed that they were 
covered with a dome ; neither do we see those enormous porches 
and wide tunnelled galleries extending through the whole depth 
of the edifice. The masons who built these two palaces were not 
the pupils and direct continuators of those who worked for the 
last Ninevite princes, as we should be obliged to admit if we 
accepted the date proposed by lOieulafoy ; their constructive ait 
is at one and the same time much less advanced, more daring and 
ambitious. There arc marked differences between their membering 
and the processes of their decorsttion and those manifested at Khor- 
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sabad ; we surmise that a considerable interval has elapsed, during 
which the world in general and art in particular have progressed. 

In the total absence of inscriptions and historical data, it is quite 
impossible to say in what year, or even century, the mysterious 
edifices of Fars were erected. What admits of no doubt, however, 
is that when we attempt to compare them with monuments of 
which the date is pretty certain, and whose analogy with these is 
incontestable, it is found that they invariably belong to compara- 
tively modern limes. Let us look into the plan. Its most notable 
features are (i) the rectangular shape of the enceinte, within which 
are embraced all the component parts of the pile ; (2) the situation 
occupied by the inner court that interposes between the public 
and private apartments ; {3) the importance assigned to the door, 
which at Feruz-Abad opens in one of the minor faces of thi; 
parallelogram, and is the only means of access to an area strictly 
enclosed on all the other sides (Fig. 74). Now let us turn to 
the Sassanid palace of hlahista, in .Syria, suj>posed to have been 
constructed by Chosroes Parvis II. (59<S~62<S a.i>.), and whose 
ornamentation certainly beans the mark of that date.’ Here, too, 
the plan is a rectangle, with a single entrance in e.\uclly the .same 
situation as at Feruz-Abad ; and if the court is larg<'r in pro- 
portion to the size of the edifice in which it .stands, its place 
between the two groups of buildings is the same. Of the mag- 
nificent palace of the Takht-i-Khosru, erected by Chosroes Anu- 
shirvan I, at Ctesiphon {531-579), nothing now remains but an 
imposing fa9ade that rears its head in the desert waste ; * but 

* All that is known of the monument i.s due to II. B. Tristram, 2 ’//^ Land of Moah 
(Munray, 1873, 8vo), pp. 199-2/5. A description of the palace, witfi plan und 
sections after Tristram, will be found in Fergusson’s Hist, of Architecture in all 
Countries, and edit,, vol, i. pp. 337-398. 

* FcANDiNandCosTE, Plates CCXVI.-tlCXV HI, p, 175. History 
confirms the tradition according to which the building of tlie palace is attributed 
to Chosroes L Mention of it is made by the Byzantine writer 'rheophylactus of 
Simocatta, who intimates that Chosroes employed Greek workmen in its construction 
and decoration {LHst., v. 6). If the Tagh-Eiwan, a ruinous and important Sassanid 
edifice of Susiana, midway between Amarah and Dizful, is omitted in this place, it 
is because our knowledge is confined to a picturesque view and a couple of lines 
of Madame Dieulafoy’s {La Perse, pp. 643-^45), to the effect that “ it contains a 
vaulted nave in the centre of which appears a kind of square chamljor covered 
by a cupola.” Dieulafoy will in all likelihood give us more jiarticulars about this 
monument in the fifth part of his work which is shortly to appear. 

The book was published last year, and in it will be found the details referred to 
above, — Tics. 
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to judge from the role assigned to the porch, twenty-eight 
metres in height, and continued in the interior of the building by 
a vaulted gallery twenty-two metres wide and thirty-five metres 
long, the j»lan c<nild not greatly differ from that of Feruz- 
Abad {I'ig. 92). The dimensions of the Khosru are on a 
much larger scale, but the disposition is identical. The great 
vaulted doorwa5’, oijening in a massive front, remains to this day 
tlui must original feature of Persian architecture ; it occurs in the 
(•<lifices <.‘r(“Ct(id in the reign of the national sovereigns, as well as in 
those that hav<‘ ris(;n sinccj the Arab conquest. A great arch 
is the sole relic of the 'ragh-i-Bostan (Fig. 63) ; whilst the huge 
vaultt'd jjortal of the 'I'agh-i Gherro ' res[jccting whose date no 
doubt e.V’i.sts but for its look of decay, would not be singled out 
from amidst the surrouiuling buildings, mostpie.s, house.s, and 
caravanserais of modern Persia.^ The plan of these edifices in 
some respects approaclujs the one we have just described, both in 
its rectangular sha[)e and the rarity of its lateral openings, As at 
b'eniz Abad and Mahista here also one entrance, in the shajw of 
a larg<; porch, opens on on<i of the small .sides of the parallelogram,'' 

If we turn to consider the elevation, we shall also be obliged to 
cite works of the list centuries of antiquity, in order to find types 
analogous to tliosc of our edifices of Fans. The palace of El- 
I ladr (ancient Ilatrn), in Mesopotamia, is generally considered as 
contemporaneous with the Parthians, as the sole monument, 
perhaps, in which in.stanci;s of their architecture have come down 
to usd In it, however, the apartments have no cupolas, and the 
arrangement consists of a number of semi-circular vaults joined 
one to the other ; whereas the use of elliptic arches, such as we 
have found at FerQz-Abad, Sarvistan, and Ferash-Abad, is 
universal in the Sassanid edifices, whether at the Takht-i- Khosru, 

* Ff-AN0IN and Costs, JPirst anet'enue, Plates CCXIV., CCXV. 

* TltxiER, DtseripHon it PArminie ti it la J?trse, Plates XLIL, XLIII., LVI,, 
LXIX,, LXX., etc. ; for the mosques, Plate LXXIX., plan of Persian house at 
Ispalmn. 

* C0.STK, Momtmenis moiemes it la Ptrse, Plate I..XV. In one of the edifices of 
this description noticed by Coste on the road leading from Teheran to Ispahan, the 
principal facade, with a unique archway, is decorated, as at FerQzabad and the 
KhosrQ, by a series of blank arcatures. 

* With regard to the ruins at Hatra, consult taore particularly G, IUwi,li|fs6N, 
Thi Sixth Grtai Mamrehy (8vo, Lpaddn, Murray, *883), pp. sya-gSi;, coihpiled 
from the information fumishad hy ■b^Wd, Rbss, and Ainsworth. , 
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or the bridge of Allun-Kupru thrown across the Altun-Su river, 
the minor Zab of antiquity ; ^ whilst Persian arcliitccts continued 
to employ them through the whole of the Middle Ages, and still 
employ them. 

If from the study of the general character of the forms we come 
to consider ornamental devices, we shall reach the same con- 
clusion. Thus, the mouldings that make uj) the oblong case ami 
enframe the semi-circular archway are pnscisely similar to those 
manifested in numbers of portals erected during the Roman 
empire. To confine our examples to .Sassanid architecture : the 
profiles of its archivaults and imposts greatly resemble those of 
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the arch at the Takht-i-Gherro ;'•* whilst the panel in the pier at 
Ferfli-Abad (Fig. 80) crops uj) at the Tagh-i-Bostan (Fig. 03), 
with this difference, that instead of a plain convex shape with 
slight projection beyond the wall, it is enriched hert: with a very 
elaborate scroll.® At b'eruz, in order to break the monotony of 
the vast lateral faces, recour.se was had to blind arcades with 
intervening semi-pilasters ; the latter are carried up the whole 
height of the wall to the cornice (Fig. 93). These same pilasters 
without the arches occur at Sarvistan (Fig. 79).* Tiie general 
principle of this decoration is akin to the ribs, or vertical toru.se.s, 
introduced by the architects of Chaldaea and Assyria in their 
buildings at Warka and Khorsabad. The only difference resides 
in the additional arcatures, a form that in the sixth century 

‘ i'LANCiN and Coste, Perse andentu, Plate CCXXni. 

‘ Md., Plate CCXV. " Uid., Plate V. 

‘ Jiist. e/Art, tom. ii. pp. 257, 258, Fig-i, 100, loi. 
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furnished the nrchitcct of the Takht-i-Khosru with the elements 
of the decoration ol his fa,9ade (Fiy. 92 ) ; whilst between the 
ninth and the eleventh century a.o. it was systematically applied 
to the external walls of the churches at Ani, in Armenia, erected 
by the Bayratida; dynastyd Moreover, the porch of one of these 
churches is supported by short sturdy columns, the outline and 
j^roportions of which remind us of those which at Sarvistan uphold 
the spriniL’in'r of the arch (b'ig. 85). 

d’hen, tf>o, amontj; the processes employed by this architecture, 
should be noticf.d a practice which helps not a little to impart 
a comparatively modern look to the buildin,4's under consideration. 
'I’hius, the I'ersejjolitan ornanumts imitated at b'eruz-Abad were 
plaster throuf^hout. Now, the extensivt: use — we mii^ht .say abuse — 
of stuccoed decoration is a distin;(uishing feature of Arab archi- 
tecture. Blaster, when fre.sh, is .soft and malleable of its nature, so 
that it affords the craftsman an opportunity for showing' his 
dtixterity of hand in tho.se singularly delicate quillings, goffcring.s, 
fillets, beading, and what not ; but there is also the danger of 
merging into mere fincne.ss. There was notliing in the antique 
architecture of the East, repre.sented by that of the Assyrians and 
of tht; first Persian empire, to fore.shadow effi;cLs that in after times 
wouUI be demand(;d of a dangeroitsly complaisant material. 

Data, lht:n, bear us out in n:fusing to ascribe a remote anticpiity 
to the monuments that fonn the subject of our discussion. I'or 
our piirt, we feel very far awiiy indeed from tin,* reign of Cyrus, 
]>eyond which it is proijosed to carry the construction of the body 
of one of these buildings. We find it quite as impossible to move 
on their date to a period when Sassanid art, in possession of all 
its means, was running breast to breast with Byzantine art in 
point of bold conception, breadth, and grandeur., Sarvistan, and 
still more FeiUZ-Ab^ and Ferash- Abaci, are cextainly older than 
the Takht-i-KhosrO, the Takht-i-Gherro, the Tagh-i*Bostan, and 
Altun-KflprQ. In the former the material of which walls and 
vaulting are made is less regular, and left more or less in the 
rough. The execution of the vaults shows singular clumsiness, 
and yet allows us to guess that the constructor had already some 
inkling of the services that presently will be demanded of the 
vault. He feels that, thanks to the variety of the combinations to 
be evolved therefrom, it lends itself better than any other system 
‘ TiSxikr, I}ts(riptUm dt TAfiniHh et dt; la JPmf, Plates XVII., XXIII. 
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for covering vast spaces without cutting them up by internal 
supports. If vaulting began very soon in Chalclaia, it was because 
of the nature of the material, the only one the builder had at his 
command ; here, however, the art has already divested itself of 
its swaddling clothes, but it still hovers on the threshold of that 
other period in which the principle it has set itself will bring out 
an abundance of exquisite fruits, and give birth, on the one hand, 
to Byzantine architecture, whose masterpiece culminated in St. 
Sophia, and, on the other, to the Persian architecture of the 
second empire, whose lineal descendants are the stupendous 
mosques of the Middle Ages. We are inclined to place the 
edifices of Feruz-Abad and Sarvistan in the reign of the last 
Arsacidte or the first Sassanidm. 

There is a curious passage in Strabo worthy of more attention 
than it seems to have received. I'he geographer, after having 
enumerated the royal residences at Susa, Pcrsepolis, and Pasar- 
gadic, as well as the Acha;mcni(l palaces at Crubte in Upj»er Pitrsia 
and Taocai on the coast, has the following ; — “ It was .so at least in 
the time when the Persians were ma.sters of Asia, but as years 
rolled on and the country was reduced to a state of vassalage, 
first by the Macedonians, and still more so by the Parthian.s, 
these antique palaces were abandoned for houses of a humbler 
description ; for if, up to the present, Persia has preserved nativ<; 
sovereigns, they have lost much of their power, and are dependent 
upon the Parthian king." '■ It is just possible that the ruins of 
Ferflz-Abad, Sarvistan, and I'erash-Abad represent the residences 
of native princes who had become the vassals of the Partisans. 
This would explain in a natural manner how, in a fit of patriotic 
pride, one of them should have been tempted to decorate his 
house in a fashion that would recall the heroes of his race. Then, 
too, before Ardeshir, more than one Persian chief may have 
wished, and perhaps tried, to win back for his country not only 
her independence, but her former power as well 

If it should be diought that in carrying back the edifices in 
question to the opening years of our era we have made them too 
old, we are quite willing to transfer them to the first Sas.sanidie, 
who, after the revolution they had successfully carried through, 
were in a better position to claim as their own some of the great 
things done in that past which they strove to revive. Down to 

' Strabo, XV. iii. 3. 
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the day when Chosroes built himself the great palace at Ctesiphon, 
the Sassanidas for the sake of a milder climate than could be 
enjoyed at P.isargada* and Pcrsepolis, had their winter residence 
in the plain jrtining on to the sea; particularly at P'eruz-Abad, a 
place that — to judge, from its strong ramparts, colossal fire-altar, 
and rock sculptures — would seem to have been a centre of no 
nu-an importance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FUNKRKAI- .VRCIIITECTURE. 

The Ii)ka.s ok tiif. Persians as to a Future Like. 

WiiAT were the ideas of the companions of Cyrus, Darius, and 
Xer.xcs, the Persian.s of the fifth and sixth century, in respect to 
a life beyond the _srravc, and what homa,i(e di<l they render to the 
dead? It is unpos.sihle to .say. Neither Herodotus nor otlun* 
Greek writers make any reference to the cult of the dead, whilst 
the only .sepulchral inscri[)tion that has come down to us has 
no allusion thereto; we mean the loiipf t(*.xt en;'raved on the 
tomb of Darius Ilystaspes.’ If, in default of cla.ssical information, 
we turn to the authority of the Avesta, for tho.se primitive 
notions we have seen universally diffused among the peoples of 
Egypt and Syria, that we shall find among the Greeks and the 
Roman.s, and should also have met among the Aryans of India 
closely related to the Iranians had our path leil to the valleys of 
the Tigris and the Indus, all that can be culled there are childish 
conceptions, vague in the extreme. It has been shown that the 
P’crouhcr.s, who play .so imjiortant a part in Mazdian mythology, 
were originally deifuid ancestors, like the “ Pitris ” of the 
Hindoos;® but in the system of the Avesia, .such as it appears 
after having been subjected to a long and gradual pn>ce.s.s of 
elimination at the hand of a .sacerdotal .school, the Ferouhers 
have become “the spiritual form of the being, independent of 
and older than its material existence.” They have ceased to 
have any communication with the bodies they once animated; 
they are genii pure and simple, the allies of AhurA-Mazda, 

* MflNAST, La AcMminida, pp. glJ-pS. 

* T. Darmkstkter, Omasii et Ahriman, pp. 130-132; Introduction m Vendidadf 
Plate LXXIV., 11. i. 
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Avhom they assist in his eternal conflict with demons. In 
certain passajrcs of the sacred book may, perhaps, be recognized 
lost usages of a remote past ; for example, in the following speech 
the P'erouhers address to their worshippers: “Who will praise 
us ? Who will offer a sacrifice to us ? Who will meditate upon 
us ? Who will bless us ? Who will welcome us with meat and 
garments in their hands?”' A later generation taught that the 
food anti clothes that shtiuld always accompany the reception of 
the Ferouhers were to be understood as alms for the needy ; but 
is not this rather a vague reminiscence of a rite akin to the 
sraddha, or funereal bantpiet, so often mentioned in the Laws of 
Mannu?“ However that may be, when the books that contain 
the doctrines (elaborated by the priest-caste of the Magi found 
general accc'pLance throughout Iran, the primary hypothesis which 
every man ai)Out to leave this life sets for himself had long been 
outstepped. Another belief had supervened— that which is borne 
of the desire to find compen.sation in a better world for all the 
injustices of which this earth is the scene, and which shock our 
.susceptibilities and give .supreme sanction to moral law. The 
next advance in ihi.s order of ideas which so largely occupied the 
thoughts of the founders of Mazdaism was to conceive the body as 
cluite distinct from the soul ; the latter was believed to set out on a 
dreary and perilous journey immediately after leaving its earthly 
tenement, and, according as the defunct had lived, it went to a place 
of happiness or one of suffering, to heaven or hell, as we should .say.® 

What was to be done with bodies the soul had abandoned 
in order to receive the reward of its good deeds "around the 
golden throne of Ahurd- Mazda,” or punishment "in endless 
darkness” for its ill-doing? The Avesta is very explicit on this 

* The Ztndavesta, Part If., the Sir^mhs, Vasts, and Ny&}’is, translated by Jame.5 
Darmesteter, p. 193 {Farsar^n Vast). 

* I/)l 3 ET,EtjR.DBSLONOCirAMPS, Mamva Dharma Sasira, Zeis de Manou, 8vo, 1883, 
i. 95 ; iii. 8a, raa, 127, 146, 187, 274. To be childless is even now considered as a' 
dire misfortune by the Parsees, becau.se, say the Destours, a man who has produced 
no children has furnished no helpers to Ahuri-Mazda in his struggle against evil, 
and thereby exposes himself to go to hell. But at the bottom of a feeling that was 
also current with the Greeks and the Romans, is there not something so remote 
as to baffle our penetration, a dim survival of that primitive notion that he who 
begets no sons will have no sacrifices nor food offered to his manes ? 

® Consult particularly Vast xxii., Zendavesta, translated by Darmesteter, ii. pp. 
3 '4-323; in regard to the resurrection, see au Vendiddd, anti 
Vast xix. 89, and following verses. | 
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head, and forbids alike the two modes of burial in common use 
among the nations of antiquity, e.g. incineration and inhumation. 
They cannot be burnt, for that is a pollution of lire, the most 
subtle and ethereal element, and again a symbol of the deity ; or 
buried, for that is a pollution of earth, the source of all life.’- The 
only way of disposal which avoids the defilement of every element 
is the consumption of the dead by the living. Dogs and birds of 
prey shall devour and transform again into llcsh the dead bodies. 
Every traveller who has visited such districts as arc inhabited by 
Parsecs, or followers of Mazda, has described the dakmas, or “ silent 
towers,” in which the dead are e.xposed to become a prey to the 
fowl of the uir.'"* The site of these towers Is far removed from the 
haunts of man, at the summit of .some mountain untrodden by 
human feet ; but in the air float rapacious birds, and as soon as a 
hearse appears in sight they swooi) down to perform their ghastly 
office. In the centre of the area is a jiit or well, the sides of which 
are llagged, a.s also the ground upon which the corpses are laid. 
The reveting is supposed to isolate the cemetery, so that it may 
be considered as .suspended in mid-air, as not touching the earth 
upon which it rests. Twice a year the bones, stripped of llesh, 
are cast in the yawning chasm, and when this is full the tower is 
abandoned and another precisely similar is constnictcil a little way 
off, which will be used for a shorter or longer space of time, accord- 
ing to the numbers that will seek here their last resting-place.’ 

Creeds involving sucli rites as these were scarcely of a nature 
to favour the development of funereal architecture. Had the 
regulations which we find in the Avesia already bcicn accepted in 
the day of the Acluemenidre and put in force throughout Iran, this 
chapter would not have bt;en written, for the simple reason that 
no Persian tombs would have been erected. If, on the contr.iry, 

‘ For the authors of the Avesia to allow a corpse to come in contact with cither 
fire or water is a sin not to be atoned for {fiitrgarcl, i. 17 j viii. 74 j i, 1,5). 

* “The Guebres,” says Prof. Rawlinson, “construct round lowers of considerahlc 
height, wthout either door or window, having at the top a number of iron bars 
which slope inwards. The towers arc mounted by means of ladders, and the 
bodies are placed crossways upon the bars. The vultures and crows which hover 
about the towers soon strip the flesh from the bones, and the latter then fall 
through to the bottom.”— Ed, 

* Numerous extracts from travellers who have described the funereal rites of the 
Parsees will be found in Havelaque’s work, under the heading U Avista Zoroaslrt 
el le Maztikismas (8vo, tSSo, Maissonneuve), pp. 469-480, See also J. Uarmestetei's 
Introduction to his translation of the Vtndidad p- pr, n, 5. 
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our study will comprise two or three different types, it is because 
during the whole of that period such teachings, and the prescrip- 
tions consequent upon them, had not yet acquired absolute 
masteiy over the minds of the nation at large, as was afterwards 
the case in the reign of the Sassanida;. Their rigorous observance 
was still restricted to the priest-caste of the Magi recruited in 
edia, the laity, as we should say, took matters more easily. 
1 his, Greek historians have recorded, and their testimony is 
borne out by that of the monuments. 

^ Herodotus' informs us that Cambj'ses, during his expedition in 
Itgypt, roused the indignation of the Persians because he gave the 
body of Amasis to be burnt. “ Of a truth,” he says, “ the Persians 
rcganl fire in the light of a god, and their law.s, like those of the 
Jtgyptians, forbid the burning of the dead. With the former, the 
prohibition rests on the notion that it is unseemly for a god 
to feed^ upon a mortal.” No funereal pyrc, then, was ever 
lighted in Media or Persia ; nevertheless it would appear that, in 
the latter country in especial, the practice of burying the dead was 
fairly general. After having tried to describe the manners and 
customs of the Persians, the historian adds : “ This I can. say of 
the Persians, because 1 know it on the best authority ; as to the 
mode of burying their dead, it was told me as a secret, but I find 
some difficulty in believing it : the body of a Persian, they say, 
i.s not buried until the flesh ha.s been torn off it by dogs and bird.s 
of prey. I'hi.s is certainly true of the Magi, who carry out the 
practice openly. In any case the dead bodies are first comidetely 
covered with a coating of wax and then deposited in the ground,”® 
If we have cited the whole of this remarkable passage it is because 
we incidentally learn what pains the historian took to collect 
evidence in the countries he visited, and to put down nothing but 
what he sincerely believed to be the truth. Then, too, in spite of 
timid and seemingly contradictory statements, we get a pretty fair 
insight into the real state of funereal usages current among a 
people he wished to bring to the knowledge of his countrymen. 
We have said that, as time went on, the logical development of 
dualism assumed a fixed and positive shape, when the Magi came 

* Darmbstetes, Inttoiuetion, xlv. 

• iii. 1-6. Ctesjft# (Frag. 57, extract by PhoUus) and Strabo (XV. iil 14) attest 
that to burn a corpse was a capital offeree. 

' Herodotus, i. 140. ■ 


A 
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to declare that the earth, the benefactress of man, the fellow- 
worker of Ahur^-Mazcla, was likewise to be kept free from the 
defilement of the dead ; as to the people, they were suffered to 
employ an entirely different practice. In the precaution taken, 
liowever, to overlay the corpses with wax, as in the flagging; of the 
dahlias, may perhaps be recognized a concession made to ideas 
that were beginning to prevail ; they liotli virtually prevented 
direct contact between the pure element and the flesh doomed to 
dissolution. Under shelter of this tacit convention, which set 
them right with th<;ir religious scruples, tlie kings built in the plain 
or excavated in the side of the mountain those tombs of which 
mention is often made by Cl reek writers. 

If from these we turn to books of travels, in which the 
monuments that still sulisist above ground are described, the 
impression they create is jirecisely similar to that which is 
derived from perusal of classical writers. The first thing to strike 
the beholder is the fact that several towns, as Yezd-i-cast and 
many moni, were built at the summit of rocky masses which 
dominate the a<ljac<‘nt country.' ,Sueh would be Itcbatana and 
Ikighistan, Perse[jolis and Susa, rising close, to hilly ranges and lofty 
ridges ; whilst from the lower slopes where! man has established 
himself, glimpses arc caught of the mountainous chain at a little 
elistance. Yet neither in Ptirsia proper nor in Media has a single 
necropolis been discovered in the flanks of the cliff, as in Egypt 
and Syria, in Asia Minor and (Irctcce, where so many occur ; no 
solitary instance is found here of a city of the dead occupying a 
wider area than any city of the living, with hundreds and thou.santls 
of subterraneous chambers arranged in tiers, with staircases and 
passages communicating with them. Again, in no part of the 
country, cither within the enceinte or at the approaches of the 
town, do we come across those .sepulchral edifices of varied shape, 
and those groups of sarcophagi scattered with so lavish a h:ind 
from one end of Lycia to another. Then, too, naught has biieti 
descried akin to those mounds which, in Lower Chaldiea, are 
due to terra cotta coffins heaped together and piled one upon 
another in numbers it is impossible to calculate. 

If during his excavations at Susa Dieulafoy® lighted upon many 

■ Klanoin and Co-srE, Perse modenie, Plates bXXXF , I^XXXU. ; TftxiUk, 
Description, Plate r.XXXVin, 

JJut. of Af% tom* il th. iii. s. a. 
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such clay vats, the situation they occupied in the stratum, as well 
as the objects that were found in them, led him to the conclusion 
that they were not older than the Parthian epoch.' In a word, 
no chance plou'^h or spade has ever brought to light, as so often 
happens in Greece and Italy, a whole number of graves in which 
the people of old sleep their last sleep, laid out in their earthy 
beds ; and yet the population of Persia has never been displaced, 
and if portions of the plateau are still inhabited and susceptible of 
cultivation, it is because the early Ar^-an immigrants, some three 
thoiKsand years ago and more, excavated canals .so as to bring 
subterraneous waters to the surface. 

'I'here are, then, no ancient cemeteries in I'ersia ; albeit isol.itcd 
tomlis occur here and there, of which many deserve to rank 
among the most im[)ortant and remarkable inonumenLs of the fir.st 
Persian empire. Out of these, three are buildings constructed on 
the same lines and with the same materials as the substructures of 
the palaces and fire-altars ; seven are hypogeia which may be safely 
ascribed to the Achaunenid kings — indeed, one of them still bears 
engraved on the facade the name and exploits of the sovereign 
who erected it ; lastly, travellers have descried a few vaults on 
various parts of this vast territory which may be taken as humble 
imitations of the royal sei)ulclires. 

'Pile fact that tombs, whether built or hollowed in the rocky 
wall, are so few in number was certainly not l)e<:au.se the work 
was above tlie capacity of the Persian artisan, P'l'om the speci- 
mens we have engraved, both of his buildings, columns, ami 
capitals, a pretty good notion will have been gained of his skill 
in working and dressing stone. He gave equal proof of his 
boidne.ss and patience when he attacked the living rock, as the 
inscriptions and sculptures of the Persepolitan tombs and the rock 
at Behistfln amply testify. If then tombs, built or subt<;rraneous, 
are very rare, if necropoles of the kintl that hide within their 
retreats all that goes to make a civilization now disai>peared have 
not and can never be found on Persian soil, the lacuna must not 
be laid at the door of the builder, but as the natural effect of beliefs’ 
whose character we have pointed out. Inhumation was not yet 
regarded as odious and impious in the day of the Achtettienidas,, 
since the kings, and perhaps a few aping satraps, prepared tprilljs 
for themselves in the neigh^>burhood of their palaces^j hjit ithair 
' Dikulafoy, peuxi^it 18S6, tonj/viJi, pp. ayS). 
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display of sepulchral luxury was in imitation of foreign examples. 
Like these, they wished to leave after them instances that should 
appeal to and astonish the imagination. As to private individuals, 
they had not the same reasons for refusing to acquiesce m 
practices which so well harmonized with the spirit of the religion 
they publicly avowed. According to Herodotus, many of them 
followed the example of the priest-caste of the Magi, and left 
their bodies to the mercy of hungry dogs and birds. If others 
continued to confide the dead to the earth, it was done quietly 
and without ostentation, the corpses being duly protected in a 
sheath of wax, so as to minimize as much as jjossible the wrong 
done to the nursing element. In these conditions a simple grave 
was enough for the purpose, dug by stealth, as it were, away fioiu 
jjleasant home.stcads and verdant fields. 

Granting tendencies such as these, Persia had not indeed, she 
could not have — a funereal architecture of her own ; no siu prise, 
then, need be felt at the tomb not having furnished its usual 
contingent to the restitution of national art and the industry that 
derives its inspiration from it. i he fact that the few sepulehrtts 
we are about to review were ilue t<j royalty will not detract 
from their very great interest. As in the palace.s, hen-; Mso vs'ill 
be found a mingling of direct copy and intelligent adaptation to 
special needs and usages, so worked out by native fancy as to 
imbue all the creations of Persian art with <]uite a jieculiur anti 
individual character of their own. 


Tiuc liuu.T Tomis. 

Explorers — both those who believe they recognize Pasargadu* 
in the ruins near Meshed-i-Murghab, and those who hold a 
different view — are at one in considering the town represented 
by the remains scattered over the ground there as okler than 
Persepolis (Fig. 94). In the former the name of Cyrus is 
everywhere to be read on the stone, whilst in the latter the 
founder of the monarchy is already forgotten, and along the 
staircases and the approaches to the palace appear the names of 
his successors, Darius and Xerxes, Here, too, edifices are on a 
vaster scale, and more elaborately decorated. Persian art is seen 
at its best, that art which in the upland valley of the Polvar had 
not yet learnt how to embellish stone pillars with elegant flutes. 
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The inscriptions, arrangement, and style of the ruins around 
Meshed-i-Murghab concur one and all to give a great degree of 
probability to the now old theory that they are the relics of a 
town and the royal houses constructed by Cyrus and Cambyses, 
Here, in the heart of Persia proper, in a narrow valley bounded 
by steep craggy ranges and defiles that could be easily defended, 
rose the principal residence of the two first sovereigns. After 



the revolution headed by Darius, which transferred the crown to 
his branch of the Achaemenid family, it was abandoned for the 
lower plain of Mervdasht, with its mild delightful climate and 
fertile soil, where he set about constructing the platform upon 
which his successors continued to raise those noble piles the 
Macedonians designated under the name of Persepolis. 

The tombs, then, that we may expect to meet on the site of the 
older of the two capitals will of necessity be those of the two 
kings of Persia or mernbers of their family. Now, among the 
monuments of , which traces are sjtill visible in this canton; that 
which attracts the eye of the ;^ smd is alM the best 
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preserved is locally called Gabrc-i-Madere-i-Sul(‘iman (“ The 
Tomb of Solomon’s Mother”) (Fij?. 49). It consists of a small 
chamber, with a pedimented roof, raised upon a substructure 
composed of six cour.ses set back one from the other, so as to form 
wide steps, the lowest and highest acting as base ; the top was 
reached by a flight of steps now partly do.stroyc'd ( I'd". 95). 
The whole affecls the aspect of a ijyraini<l, so that, despite its 
small size — it is but eleven metres in height -it is not wanting in 
breadth and dignity.’ 

A colonnade, of which many of the bases are still in place, ran 



Fkj, 95. — Th<* Gabre, I-ongitiulhml I mfih.akov, i?Ait aiithue dt* h Pa w', 

tom. i, Plato XXXI. 


along three sides at least of the building, and added not a little 
to its cfTect. The wall of ihi.s porch, intervening between the 
columns, was pierced by three narrow low doorway.s, whose jamb.s 
.still subsist There .seems to have been an exterior court that 
partly .surrounded the inner area ; this i.s inferred from th<; pre- 
sence of a fourth and larger portal which face.s one of the opening.s 
of the first wall But the modern huts and tombs that are 
crowded on this spot in order to be under the protecting wing of 
the venerable Tomb of the Mother of Solomon, prevented soimd- 
ing.s being made by Dieulafoy along the mark.s left by the wall to 
ascertain whether the conjecture had any existence in fact. All th<j 
same, his plan is given below, because it reproduces details seemingly 

’ The substructure is 14 m. 40 c. lonj; by 13 m. 36 c. wide. Height of plinth, 
5 m, JSC,; height of chamber, 5 m. 55 c. 
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unnoticed by previous c.vplorers (Fig. 96). It will be observed 
that the doorway placed opposite the fagade of the Gabre is not 
in the axis of the monument, but a trifle to the right The visitor 
who should happen to be in the exterior court could not have 
])erceived the door of the naos, or diminutive chamber consti- 



Fig. 96.— The* Oabro* Plan restored. JiiKULAi-oy, ZVir/ la Plate XVIII. 


luting the essential part of the arrangement, its organic centre as 
it were, without which the pile would not have been constructed. 
The arrangements throughout betray solicitude to conceal first of 
all the structure itself, then more particularly the case it harbours 
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behind its thick walls, built of large blocks of limestone dressed 
to an even front with the utmost care, and bound by no cement. 
An intruder, despite double walls, might have eluded the \ igi- 
lance of the porters, and caught a glimpse of the interior of the 
sanctuary, just as they were momentarily off their guard, with 
their backs turned to open the portal to allow the procession of 
the priests to file into the adytum. “ To prevent^ .such a sur[)rise 
as this, the architect who constructed the edifice devised a 
double .set of doors, and made them both fold back inside, so as 
to render simultaneous opening impossible. One who wi.shcd to 

enter the Gabre, thcro- 
through 
exterior doijr, had to 

I .''"H he could open and pass 

" i \-\ '• out of the other” (h'ig. 

i/ \'V 07 )' 

’f W ''•'K'i'fcTfi building a 

chapel or a tomb? The 
peculiar character 
ofits arrangement would 
1 WwMwi' equally well with 

either hypothesis, and in 
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Fio. 07.— Tlnn of entrance to the Oabre. .Scale of 34 c. lo either CaSC they WOUld 
the metre. UtKU.Ator, tom. .. luf, 54- 


repel intrusion. What we know of the rites of Magism make.s 
this pretty certain, The fire-altars figured on tomb.s and coins 
are as unlike this tiny edifice as can well l,)e imagined. Wc may 
safely affirm that no sacred fire was ever lighted within its blintl 
walls ; had they tried to do so, it would soon have gone out for 
want of air. Besidas, we find no mention, cither by historian.s or 
in the Aves^a, that there existed here closed .sanctuaries as in 
Egypt, within which images or symbols of the deity were my.s- 
teriously preserved. The direct evidence is so .strong that thi.s 
was a tomb, as scarcely to leave room for any doubt. Wall, colon- 
nade, chamber, the whole building was conceived and executed in 
view of receiving the mortal remains of a man, and this man could 
be no other than an important j^rsonage. We have literary 
testimony that the tomb of Cyrus was situated at Pasargaclse, where 


‘ D1EUI.AP0V, L’Ari antique, tom. i. p. 
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it was visited l)y Alexander, just as Napoleon went to Potsdam to 
see the vault of P'rederick the Great Strabo, at the end of his 
account of the burning of Persepolis, goes on to say, “ Alexander 
then went on to Pasargadte, likewise an ancient royal residence. 
He visited the tomb of CyTus. It was a tower of mediocre size, 
standing in the middle of a park and lost to view amidst great 
trees. The tower, solid and massive below, terminated in a roof 
and chamber having a very narrow entrance.” ‘ As to Aristo- 
bulus, says .Strabo, he went there by the command of Alexander 
to s<;c that the place was suitably kept, when he found a golden 
bod and coffin of the same metal, a table upon which were laid 
drinking bowls, a quantity of clothes, and jewels set with precious 
stones. Tho.se objects, as we shall sec presently, were all taken 
away, except the bed and coffin, which were found broken to pieces 
and the body lying on the floor, proving that the pillage had been 
done not by a .satrap, but by common thieves, who left behind what 
they could not conveniently carry. In any case the tomb v/as rifled, 
in .spite of a number of Magi who had the keeping of it, and who 
were allowed a sheep daily for their maintenance, besides a horse 
monthly.'"* Among the other acts of violence and rapine which 
took place during the expedition of Alexander to distant Bactriana 
and India, Aristobulus says the Persians had to deplore the 
desecration of the tomb of Cyrus, and he ends his narrative with 
the inscription inci.scd on this very tomb : 

“ .Stuanuek, I AM Cyru.s, the toundkr of the Persian km- 

I‘IRH AND .SOVEREIGN OF A.SIA ; ENVY ME NOT, THEREFORE, THIS 
SEI'ULCHRK.”® 

'Phen Strabo cites the formal statements of two writers, One- 
sicritus and Aristus of Salamina, who assigned ten and two 
stages to the tomb respectively. That no reliance is to be placed 
on their testimony, which is altogether worthless and void of truth, 
,is proved from the fact that — unlike Aristobulus, whose recital we 
should so much like to have within reach — they had never seen 
the place, since they both speak of Greek inscriptions engraved 
above the tomb. Arrian, too, understood quite well that Aristo- 
bulus was alone to be trusted, and he is the only one he quotes. 
We cannot then be far wrong in assuming that he almost tran- 
scribed word for word a passage of which Strabo was content to 

‘ Strabo, XV. ili, 7. * Was not the horse intended for the sacrifice? — ^T rs. 

* Strabo, XV. iii. 7. 
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make a faitliful summary. Arrian’s description of the monument is 
at once more complete and precise. Were this, however, the* 
result of mere padding, done for the .sake of infusing a little life 
and interest into a text he had deemed arid t'uul dry, the terms 
used for defining details, for instance, would have been vague 
and obscure, wheweas it is the rever.se which takes place, ('very 
additional .stroke serving to bring into relief the character and dis- 
position of the monument. “ A.s to the tomb itself,” he .says, “ the 
lower part was a quadrangular mass made of hewn stone ; above' 
was a chamber roofed in, and built of the same' material; it had 
but one small doorwa)', .so mirrow that a man of medium si/e 
found great difficulty in getting in.” ‘ 1 lis account of the. funen'al 

furniture, if a trifle more detailed thtin .Strabo’s, doc's not differ 
from it, save in what relates to the coffin, ’riiis, says Arrian, 
was put upon the bed.’ 

The first explorers have had no difficulty in accepting the 
(iabre as the royal tomb .seen and examined by Aristobulus ; of 
lat<;, however, sonu' have tri('d to show that tlu: identification 
is impo.ssible.' Whidu'ver view is taken, a monument to which 
rightly perhaps .such remini.scences are attached cannot fail to 
excite interest ; on the oth<;r hand, there are very fe.W' anticpic con- 
structions among the most famous of Cireccc and Rome, of which 
wc po-sscss a ntore detailed description than that of the tomb of 
Cyrus, the principal part of which is in excellent pre.scrvation, 

' Arrian, Analmis^ vi. 29, 

® ’Ey /4-ccr^ r^s kXlvyj^ 17 tiJcAos iKuro r; ro (rmfia rov Kvpov This is IkRIi 

positive and precise. It is true that a. little before o<xur the following lines, ip Si 

olKifjimri miSikvv )(pvoijv Tva ro tm/xa rov Kv/jr>v iriOnirro^ ml K,\ivYfp Trnpa 

rfj which would seem to indicate that the coffin was beside, and not on the 
bed— a difficulty noti(‘C(l by Krueger and Sintenis, Arrian's best editors, 'I'hcy 
think at the same time that the expression ip pL€(r<p is too formal not to have Ixcn 
intended, and that in the first line, where mention of the bed is made, wc must 
either strike out iraph, or suppose that a copyist put it in by mistake instead of tVo, 
We may also explain it in this way. When Arrian incorporated into hb narrative 
the description of the first visit Aristobulus paid to the tomb, he did not make out 
that the bed served as support to the coffin, so he added irafA to make his sentence 
more clear, and though as he went on he found the true i>osition of affairs plainly 
stated, it does not seem to have struck him. In any case he did not go over again 
what he had written, so that the discrepancy was allowed to stand. 

* Morier was the first to propose identifying the Gabre with the tomb of Cyrus. 
After him Ker Porter, T^xier, and Costc entertained no doubt on the subject. 
Stolsc is most positive. 

* 0rEUi.AFOY, Z'Art miiqne^ tom. i. p. 46. 
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whilst tlun-c are still visible traces of subsidiary sections or annexes, 
and th(J whole has been traced, measured, and drawn by travellers 
whose tf;slimony is in perfect accord. It is a problem, then, well 
deservinjLf to be discussed, all the more that data exist which may 
help to solve it. 

In the first place, let us reconsider the description of Aristobulus 
by the li.tiht of the plan, piirspectivc view, and .section of the Gabrc 
(I'i”'s. 96, ,|9, 05), wh(,'n the numerous points of agreement 
cannot fail to strik(i each one of us. Reference is made to a pcribolos, 
or court, by th<‘ wayside hading to the memorial, within which 
.stood the small hou.se of the Magi who had the keeping of the 
tomb,' Ri'inains of the enceinte still exist, and it is po.ssible that were 
excavations made, they might result in the discovery of the siU; 
of this .same house or lodge. As U) the colonnade, it is not 
Hp's:ially mentioned, but the woril pcribolos, often employed by 
Greek historians in connection with the temples of Asia Minor and 
•Syria, where the sanctuary wa.s always surrounded by .spacious 
eourts and vast office.s, is enough hy itself to awake, the idc'a of 
ranges of columns around a coint. If Aristobulus says nothing 
of these covere<l walks, it is because he had .seen too many, his 
eye was too well accustomed to them to feel any surprise*. 
What, however, excited his attention w'cre those trenches for irriga- 
tion, the green lawns, and the shady walks leading to the enclosure, 
'fhe Greeks had nothing th.'it resembled those well-timbered parks, 
those paradiscis, as they said, amidst which the Persians loved 
and love now to place their monuments.® 

If from examining the annexes we pass to the tomb itself, wc 
can (iasily trace the characteristics in.sisted upon by Aristobulus, 
c,g, a quadrangular shape, a massive substructure, and a small 
chamber with pedimented roof, making up a type of which this i.s 

’ BItoi 84 Tov irtpi^t&Kov irphs r§ Avafidcra tov Tiltl>ov tfxffiivtrii oiKij^a 

(Tfjiucpdv TOti Midyow vtiroai/i-ivov, ot Sij i^vKatrvov tov K^pov ra^ov (Arrian, vi. 29 ). 

• Grammarians tell us that the Greek word rrapdSeuros is of Persian origin, modi- 
fied from the Zend pairidma, found in the Avssfa, where it lias the general signifi- 
cation of enclosure, a space fenced in {Vendidad, iii. 18, *9; v. 49). 'I’liere is 
nothing strange in the fact that in the dialect spoken in Persia at the time of the 
Achsemenidse, it should have been used in a more definite sense, when it came to 
lienote those parks, full of beautiful trees and game, by which the great lords of 
Persia set so much store, as we learn from Xenophon and Plutarch. The word no 
longer exists in the Persian language Wo find it in Hebrew under the form otpardis, 
whence it passed into Arabic as firdaus, and through Arabic it has got back to 
Persian. The word is found in the name of the celebrated poet Firdausi 
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the only instance we have in all that remains of Persian architecture. 
The doorway is below man’s stature, being no more than yS centi- 
metres by I m. 35 c. in height. The e.v:pression used by Arrian 
certainly implies more than simple stooping of head and shoulders ; 
indeed, it might be argued that quite e.xceptionally, to round off his 
sentence, he somewhat forced the sense of the text he followed. 
There is, however, a more natural e.xplanation. If Dioulafoy is 
not mistaken in supposing that a double door occurred here, it is 
very likely that Ari.slobulus, not prepared for the second door, let 
go the first before he was aware of the fact, when he suddenly 
found himself in a pitch-dark recc.ss, of barely a square yard, inter- 
vening between the doors (Fig. 97). He may not unnaturally have 
voted this a troublesome mode of entrance, and the disagreeable 
impression was retained. A last correspondence between the 
described and the real edifice is found in the mediocre height of 
the mausoleum, hidden, as Strabo has it, by trees whose branches 
overtop its roof. To the objection that nupyo^ is improper as 
applied to the (labre, we may an.swcr that it had a wider significa 
tion, and that it denoted not only strong towers Hanking the wall 
of a town or a bridge, but, as several Hellenists have pointed out, 
was often used to designate isolated building.s situated away from 
busy centres.^ But what is more decisive still is the fact that the 
word b not found in Arrian, who seems to have followed more 
closely the text of Aristobulus. Who knows but that it may after all 
be an addition of Strabo, who, having no drawing of the monument 
to refer to, formed a somewhat confused notion of it and used 
rather at random an inappropriate word in defining it ? Nor i.s this 
all. It is urged also that a chamber 3 m. 16 c. wide and 2 m. iB c. 
long, or a trifle over six .sipiare metres, could never have contained 
all the objects enumerated by Arrian ami Strabo ;* but we .submit 
that the space was sufficient, and with something over, for a bed, 
a coffin, and a table. Bed and coffin can scarcely have been more 
than two metres long, placed crosswise in the chamber, leaving 
therefore enough room between the foot of the bed and the wall 
for a table upon which were spread jewels and vases. If wc allow 
a width of about a yard to bed and coffin, there remains a narrow 
passage on either side. The problem is further simplified if we 

‘ So Jacobs, in his Cmmmtcay upon the Anthology, vol. viii. p. 333 ; Cora?, 
IVoies on Jleliodorus, vol, ii. p, aft ; Thesaurus, ed. IJldot, s.v, 

* Six square metres is exactly equal to 636 centimetres. 
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admit that ‘‘ the coffin was in the middle of the bed,” * so that the 
latter was no more than a rectangular couch that served as 
sujiport. We .shall find no difficulty in disposing of the carpets, 
coloured pelisses, and fringed shawls about the bed, the floor, 
or against the walls/'* 

Alexander again visited Pasargadce and Persepolis on his return 
from India, but, unwilling to take his troops across the lofty 
ranges of Ibars, he left them to follow the more direct route to 
Susa, where they were to meet him, and, with a squadron of cavalry 
and some light troops, he soon reached Pasargadoe,® where, as far 
as possible, he had the interior of the funereal chamber set to 
rights. But as he wi.shed everything done before he set out again, 
llie doorway, which he ordered to be walled up, was hastily 
stoiqK'd with broken stone laid in mud. When all was complete, 
the coiKjiKTor affi.xc'd his royal seal to the still humid clay.'^ In 
order to protect the mortal remains of Cyrus against fresh injury, 
he counted le.s.s on this thin barrier than the terror inspired by his 
name. We cannot be surjjrised, then, to find wide open the door 
formerly sealed by the victor of Arbela. When treasure- seeker-s 
penetrated later into the chamber in the hope of still finding 
some precious objects in it, a few blows with the pick sufficed 
to bring down the light masonry ; wherc'as the case of hewn 
stom; is as good as ever. 

A last difficulty to be met is the absence of the inscription, 
whose existence has been affirmed by every writer who has busied 
himself with the monument. A recent traveller, M. Stolze, thinks 
he can trace over the doorway a cavity, intended, perhaps, to fit a 
tablet fastened to the wall by metal clamp.s, upon which was incised 
tlie epigraphic text we have reproduced a few pages back. But 
Aristobulus says nothing as to its situation, and, for aught we 

» See note above, p. aos. , „ , , , 

» I suppose— and if I am wrong will Dieulafoy enlighten me?--that “the golden 
trough (bath) that might be used for a partial or entire bath ” is a translation of 
vutkoi {VArt milqut, etc., tom. i. p. 2 1), but the word is current in the language of the 
inscriptions to denote a funereal vat (coflfin). That it was so employed might be 
shown by hundreds of instances, but should doubts be felt on the subject, Arriim’s 
words, which we subjoin here, will effectually remove them : ■}(pnmtv KtMat, 
tw ri trSiiM rm Kvpo/v i^irairro {Anab., VI. xxix. 5 )* 

‘ Arrian, An<A>., VI, xxix. i. , x , 

* Ibid . : Kftl 6vpEbq, 81 d<^avfo-at rh. pAv ofit^s XiSiq IvotKoSo/i^dravro, t« bi 

tpvX »<ravrti‘ K«1 hn^aXetv wijXf rb rb ^wrAwcov. 
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know to the contrary, it may have figured on a stela .set up 
before the aidiculum.* 

Finally, some have affirmed that the Gabre could be nothing 
but the tomb of a woman, probably that of Mandane, the mother 
of Cyrus.’^ The reason adduced is that in Mohammedan countries 
the tombstones set up over men's graves are invariably round- 
headed ; whilst those of the women are triangular, and recall the 
contour of the pedimented roof of the Gabre. That such a 
usage exists at the jiresent day in Turkey and Persia may be 
readily conceded, and we may add that it is of no very recent 
date ; but, we ask, is there any ground for carrying it back to 
antiquity ? Is there aught in literary or stone documents to justily 
the conjecture } * 

h'rom the comparison we have instituted between the monu- 
ment seen by Aristobulus and the Gabre, it does not folh^w that 
the latter is the tomb of Cyrus, although the jiresumption in favour 
of the hypotlu'sis which identifies the two monuments is very 
great indeed. 'Phe negative (ivideiice derived from its style, 
magnitude, and careful execution point it out as an ediiice of 
e.xceptional character, and the probability of its ln:ing the. memo- 
rial of Cyrus i.s thereby increased. 'Phe tlouble wall, the colonnaile 
along three .sides of the court, the prcctiutions taken not only to 
keep out intruders, but a too inquisitive eye as well, would be 
meaningless, unless we admit that the founder of the Persian 
empire was enthroned htire after death, surrounded by a tlevoted 
and respectful watch, who.se figure, siiecdily magnified anil trans- 
formed by pojmlar fancy, was already looked upon in the day of 
Herodotus as that of a hero or semi-god, dimly perceived in a 
remote past through the golden haze of fable. 

Some notion of the aspect the monument offered when Alexander 

* The photogravure published by DIeulafoy (I' Art anfitiue, tom. i. ]), updoes 
certainly show, in the situation indicated liy the Gcniuui explorer, somelliing lluU 
resembles a regular cutting. 

» md., so. 

* M. Oppert was the first to put forth the abote notion (“ I’asargadcs et 
Mourghab,” intlie Journal Asialiqtto, 187*, tom. xlx. pp. 548-555). 1 am tilalohs to 
know upon what data he bases his statement to the effect that a difference e.Kistcd 
between men’s and women's graves, a difference observed liy the I’ersinna themselves 
— " shown,” he says, “ Ijy the plans and sections of the lomlis of I’ersepolis and 
Nak.sh-i-K«stcm, engraved by Flaiidin and Coste. 'I'lvc vnis fotmcl in the vaults are 
all ex,tcily alike, and the lids are missing.’' 
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saw it in its pristine state, may be gained from the ht^rbeks of 
the Osmanlis at Kyub, which form so picturesque a group at the 
head of the Golden Horn, and the imdms-'jadeh encountered 
from one end of Persia to another.* Around the tombs of the 
Muslims, as of old at PasargadiE, the branches of great plane 
trees dip into fountains that serve for ablutions, whilst their 
grateful shade and cool atmosphere predispose and attune the 
mind to meditation. 

If from without we pass within the chamber, we shall find that 
a subdued light pervades the .scene and mellows the splendour ol 
the gorgeous drapery, behind which we divine the relief of the 
coffin. Idle dimensions of the latter are sometimes colossal, so as 
to induce the belief that the saint or hero which it contains was 
above man’s stature, ddie cu])ola arrangement that characterizes 
these modern funerary memorials is about their only point of dif- 
ference between the edifices to which we have juxtaposed them. To 
return : the building that may have sheltered the mortal remains of 
Cyrus was well fitted for its probable destination. 'Idie outline of 
its base, which rises pyramidically, is continued by the pedimented 
roof. Great prominence and value was imparted to the grave- 
chamber, situated on a pedestal, constructed of huge solid blocks 
so admirably joined together as to have defied the action of 
time. Several travellers have recorded the impression produced 
by the severe simplicity of style of the C^abre, of what one of 
them calls its “ majesty."’' 

If we admit as highly probable the identity of the tomb ot 
Cyrus with the Gabre, the question as to the true site of Pasargada; 
will settle of itself, and render superlluous further discussion on 
a geographical point which could lead to no satisfactory or certain 
results. The map of this region is very imperfectly known, and 
little is to be gathered from Arrian’s dry and vague account re- 
lating to the march of Alexander, in which Carman ia, Gedrosia, 
Pasargada;, and Persepolis are consecutively named, Dieulafoy, 

* In Persia the word iinbtn-sadeh^ son of innam, is a[>pliec1 to monuments suiiposcd 
to be the tombs of one of the twelve imams, the descendants of Ali, who are hold 
in great veneration by the Shiites. The Gabre, writes 'I’exier, reminded him of the 
sepulchre of Shah-Rua, near KQm-Shah. The vault of the son of Ali is situated 
in the middle of a garden, with an abundant supply of running water, A number 
of cells sprinkled about are reserved for the giiardians of the tomb \D«s^pHoih 

■ VOI. it. p. 156). ' ' ■ ' ■' ‘ ' ■ ' ' - ^ I ' . ' ' 

* It is Kor Porter’s, OtprtRiaohi.' . ' , 
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who knows the country, saw at a glance that the position of 
Pasargadce at the head of the valley of the Polvar, where the 
river takes its rise, was as strong as could well be chosen ; it 



Fin. 98.--l’a«atga<li». Funereal tower. Ti4xikb, I'lnte LXXXV, 


not only covered Persia on the north, but enabled Cyrus to re- 
press rebellions on the part of the Medes, who but yesterday were 
masters of the situation, and might not unnaturally wish to regain 
their ascendency.* He admits, therefore, that the town repre- 
‘ Dikulafoy, L'Art antiqtu, torn. L pp, 85-27. 
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sented by the ruins strewn over the plain of Meshed-i-Murghab 
was one of the twin cities that went by the name of Pasargadze ; 
but he accuses Strabo of having confused the town which Cyrus 
founded on the spot where he met and defeated Astyages with 
that where his tomb subsequently rose.' At first sight it seems 
natural enough that the founder of the Persian monarchy should 
have wished to commemorate a victory fraught with consequences 
that gave him an empire. Dieulafoy recognizes the sepultures at 
Meshed-i-Murghab as those of Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, 
and his father Cambyscs ; but why separate the son from his 





parents ? All the tombs 
of the princes of the 
second dynasty, which 
commences with Darius 
1 lystaspes, an; found in 
tlu; plain of Mervdasht ; 
what more probable than 
that the graves of Cyrus 
and the members of hi.s 
family should be grouped 
around the first capital 
abandoned by Darius for 
Persepolis ? 

In the ruinous tomb 
seen at a little distance 
from the Gabre (Fig. 98) was doubtless buried another member 
of the family of Cyrus. It represents a second type of a built 
vault ; but wc should know very little about it had our knowledge 
been confined to this mutilated specimen. Fortunately for us, a 
duplicate in a marvellous state of preservation is found at Naksh- 
i-Rustem (Figs. 21, 104). “The plan, elevation, and style of 
architecture in either edifice are almost identical, so that the 
description of one will do for both.”® They are square towers 
built of beautiful blocks of hewn stone, and measure about 
seven metres at the side, with a height of twelve metres or there- 
abouts,® whilst a denticulated ornament forms the cornice 


Fig. Uppci pnrt of funereal tcwci. 

DiEiiLAKoy, V Art tom, i. Fig. 


1 Strabo, XV. ui. 8. * Diwlafov, L'Art antique, tom. i. p. 14. 

• The following are the exact dimensions of Coste : — Tower at Pasargadae : — width, 
7 m. 10 c. 5 length, 7 m. '40 c. ; height, 12 m,,88 c, Tower at Ndtsh-iTRustem ; 
7 m. 29 c, each way; height, n m. 60 c. A third tower that nearly approaches 
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(Fig. 99). The false openings seen on one of the lateral faces 



I'lo. ioo.--NakJ».W<uiiem. Eniiwice awl iiicliiie<h)l»u« to luiicinry mwfr. Dikui.ai'ov, 
//ylf'/ tom. i K U 


the pair under consideration is figured but not described in Stolse’s Pmtpolis, 
Plate CXLVII. To judge from the photograph, the execution is not so good «a in 
our exemplars, but height and disposition are the same. 'I'he monument is lituated 
two hours' march northward of NArftbAd, at the foot of Kuh-i-Pifi-Mard, 
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of the Naksh-i“Rusteni tower (Fig". 21) are purely decorative and 



Kk;. ioi. — Naksh-i'Rustcm. Transverse section of funerary to\Aei. J)ikulafoy, VAri 

antique^ tom. i. I'ig. 19, 


do not go through the wall, whose depth is more than two metres. 
'Fhey are double rece.ssed, and furnished with an elbow-cushion. 
'I'hc lower por- 
tion of the 
structure is 
solid, but the 
upper j)art is 
occupied by a 
chamber, the 
floor of which 
is 5 m. ro c. 
above the level 
of the plain. 

Light is let in 
through the 
door. Inside, 
the chamber 

the walls are 'quite ^^iai'n/i/^tnd;; measure, 3 ,m.',jf7 each way. 



Fio* to*,-— NaM4'*Ra«tein. Koof of funerary lower* pfig* i6* 
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The apartment was formerly approached by an «'Xterior ilij;ht ot 
steps, the marks and foundations of which an* still visibk* ; thej' 
are restored in our section and entrance view, after I)i(nilafo)* 
(Figs, loo, loi). His restitution is based on the fact, seemiuf^ly 
unnoticed before him, that in the depth of the slab forming tin* 
threshold, were contrived two paralU*! slides on an inclin<-d plant; 
to facilitate the introduction of some heavy load intt) the a[>art 
ment (b'ig. lOo), Avhich he argues coultl be no otlter than a coltin. 
How the operation was managed is shown in b'ig. loi. Tht; 
doors have left the marks of their movement in the stont; jltxir ; 
whilst the grooves for the pivots, cut both at the bottom and iht* 
top, whert; they were fastened to the sides of the walls, are. <pute 
distinct.^ 

Some hav<; thought that these towers were nvpuiOeia, or fire- 
tem)jles.“ d'he hypothesis cannot stand, an<l does not tlesi-rve 
being arguetl at length. F'ire-worship was n(;ilher ee.lebrated 
within well-closed chambers such as that of our illustration, nor on 
its roof, whose slope on the four sides, though slight, is sulTiciently 
marked to preclude the: idea of an altar having sUhxI f;n it ( b'ig. i < 2). 
On the other hand, the thickues.s of walls, roof, and poiulerous 
stone doors, with which the ajiartment was originally closed, would 
coincide with our notions of those treasuries at Fasargada* and 
PersepoHs, within which, historians tell us, the kings of Per.sia 
accumulated and pre.served enormous ([uantities of, the precious 
metals which flowed into their hands as tribute from the whole of 
Asia.® At first sight the conjecture is certainly fa.scinating/ If* 
nothing can be urged eith{;r way in regard to Pasargadai,” would it 
not be passing strange that the treasury of I’ersepolis, instead of 
being comprised within the area where rose the royal residences, 
should have been more than three miles away, right in the mitklle 
of the Mervdasht plain (Fig. 103) A treasury which was to 
supply the private expenditure of the prince must have been at l]>e 
very gate of his palace and one of its annexes. 

The two monuments were certainly places of burial, but wc 

* DiEULAFoy, Z’^ri antique, iii, p. a, n. a. Ker Porter had also noticed grooves 
and marks left by the stone doors \Trmfels, vol. i p. 36). 

* TftxiRR, Description, tom. ii. pp, 149, 150, Morier was of the same opinion, 

* Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 18, 19. 

* Rawi.inson, 77te Pive Monarchies, vol. iii, p, 330, n. 6, , , ; i 

* The passage in <iueslion does not occur at the place referred to, — Trs. 

" because of its niinous complete state. — T rs. 




Fig. 103.— Map of the northern portion of the plain of Meivdasht. Fi-aspi.v and Coste, Perse anaemic, Plate LXIV 
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should follow a wrong scent in trying to recognize the tomb of 
Cyrus in the Pasargadaean tower. It may be conceded that, to 
take the word Trvpyos in its ordinary sense, it is more applicable to 
the latter than a building such as the Gabre ; but we have explained 
why too much importance should not be given to the appellation. 
On the other hand, two characteristic features, both of vital impor- 
tance, are specified in the description our authors have borrowed 
from Aristobulus, namely, the existence of a pcribolos, and the 
extraordinary narrowness of the entrance to the tomb. Around 
the (jrabre considerable remains of a portico and wall still exist, 
but no traveller has pointed out sign or token of annexes such as 
these around the tower of Pa.sargadce. On the other hand, if here 
the front is too much ruined to permit of accurate measurement 
being made of the tioor, the other tower at Naksh-i-Rustem 
enables us to restore it with certainty. The latter is r m. 50 c. high 
by 2 m. 20 c. broad — dimensions that are quite normal and do 
not deserve Arrian’s strictures, to the effect that a man had much 
ado to penetrate into the vault. If its identity with the Gabre 
should be dismissed as impossible, it only remains to make up our 
minds that the monument seen by Alexander and Aristobulus has 
disappeared. 

Some have asked themselves whether the type in question, 
represented in either capital by a unique and well-constructed 
exemplar, was not intended for a special function, set apart for 
a very peculiar purpose ; whether, in fact, we are not confronted 
here by edifices of the dakma class, “ silent towers,” still in 
common use among the Guebres at the present hour. As to the 
difficulty that ancient writers, when they spoke of the manners 
and customs of the Persians, have not even a passing allusion to 
edifices of this nature, it might be answered that the Greeks did 
not penetrate farther than Susa until Alexander ; their knowledge 
of the country, therefore, left much to be desired, whilst the bulk of 
what they wrote is lost to us. Thus, for example, we only know 
the writings of Ctesias from the citations of later writers and such 
extracts as are found in Photius.* We have a far better reason 
to adduce for discarding the above hypothesis as incompatible with 
the disposition of the two towers. Daktnas are yawning enclosures, 
affording every facility to birds of prey to troop into them in latge 
‘ The fragments of ptesiasTwye been collected by Ch. in 



numbers, where “ the corpses must be laid on their backs, their 
eyes turned towards the sun, exposed to the rain that will dissolve 
their impure remains.” ‘ Whereas the sti'uctures we find here are 
roofed in with heavy slabs of stone and destitute of windows; the 
only means of access being the door, evidently intended to remain 
closed the moment the body was ushered in and confided to the 
depth of those walls. 

A certain degree of obduracy is displayed in refusing to consider 
the towers about which we arc busy as tombs, like all those in 
which Persians of high degree found their last abode. Coste sup- 
posed that the edifices in question were used as tem])orary tombs, 
where the bodies of kings and princes of blood royal, immediately 
after death, were deposited to undergf) the necessary processes of 
embalmment, after which they were taken to the mausoleums pre- 
pared for them.“ The notion has been revived by Dieiilafoy. 1 I<- 
thus writes: “In this chapel the body of the king, away from 
human gaze, was left to undergo slow decompo.sition, whilst the 
bodies of his subjects were e.vpo.sed for years in da/cma.'i akin to 
the funerary towers of the (iuebres of Teh(‘ran and ^’’(;/.d."‘‘ He 
thinks his conjecture Ls madt! good by “ a cavity over the door, cut 
one with th<i lintel,” which, he argues, “ was a groove prepared to 
receive a stone or marble tablet, whereon was engraved th<j name 
of the prince provisionally inhumed in the tower. As the inscrip- 
tion had to be changed with each tenant, the hollow was shapcil in 
such a manner as to fit any tablet without interfering with the 
building.” We have looked and looked again at his Plates VI. and 
XI., to which he refers — faithfully reproduced in Figs. 301, 3X0 
— but wc confess to our inability to discover aught that resembles 
a depression, or hollow frame, which, according to his version, 
should exist here : all we can trace is the relief of a moulding, the 
crown of the door-case. Moreover, there is not a single pfissage, 
either in the hisstorians of the West or the Avcsla, to favour the 
view that the bodies of kings or commoners were required to make 
a longer or shorter station in provisional tombs or dahnas, ere they 
were confided to the earth.* Then, too, a peculiar detail in the 

‘ Vendidad, Fargard (chapter) v. 14. ’ Flandln and Coste, p. J41. 

» DiEUtAFOv, V Art antique, i, p. *8. 

*■ Mention is indeed made in the Avesta {Fargard v. 10-13) of a little house 
erected for the purpose of receiving the bodies when bad weather prevented their 
being transported at onco to tlie dakma, but from the context it appears tlwit the 
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construction, already reforred to, should be taken into account; we 
allufle to the slidiis that occur in the threshold of the doorway (Fig'. 
too). Unless we are mistaken, the observant traveller is dead 
against the conjectural opinion of the archmologist. Why all these 
preparations, if the body was placed in the tower for the sole 
pill pose of embalmment or to be left until it was resolved into its 
];rimitive elements ? Had this been the case, the mode of trans- 
port, as that in use at the present day, would have been a litter, 
that would have carried the corpses straight to the daktnas and 
“ laid them, almost naked, across iron bars.” On the other hand, 
the disposition of the thre.shoId explains itself, if we admit that 
it was resorted to in view of facilitating the movement of heavy 
stone' or wood cases, the coffins in which the dead, protected by 
a solid [mndorous lid, were placed to sleep their eternal sleep. 

1 he safest way is to look upon the edifice in question as a 
variation of the Per.sian tomb, a variation that in some respects 
recalls one of the forms of the Lycian sepulchre, or mortuary 
towers, of which many examples are found at Xanthus (Fig. 268). 
The analogy is unquestionable ; but is this to be accounted for on 
the basis of imitation, and, if so, who was the borrower ? Did a 
Persian architect, either dc vtat or through common report, 
fake his inspiration from Lycian models, in or after the campaign 
of Ilarjiagus in Asia Minor, or did a satrap, delegated by the 
king to act as his representative in the west, and who often died 
at his post, introduce the type in the country of his adoption ? 
We know not the time or for whom the tombs at Pasargadm 
and Penscpolis were built, hence we are not in a position to 
answer the questions. Difference of detail is sufficiently marked 
between Persian and Lycian tombs to banish the idea that they 
were copied one frorq this other. Considered as a whole, the 
shape is simple enough to have been invented at about the same 
tifhe by two peoples, who both employed stone blocks of large 
size in their constructions, Is not the idea of imparting some- 
thing of the aspect of a stronghold to the grave-chamber intended 

object of the legislator in providing a kind of shanty, or makeshift, was done in 
view of preserving the domestic abode • from pollution j but as soon as was con- 
venient, within a month at the outside, the corpse was commanded to be taken to 
the dakma. 

...■LH- It., .1.11 ml U r,.iiv.i.nT,uir.i-.m:iirii.r Ti'f .i.iiir.Tirniiitnif>M|r ->r ■.irr.f .tiii.V- -.iif -wm-ii . j ■ if w-«r-iMiiuviiti.i.. r'iii f r ' i ' -i M i -.M - .i r i — ,^i n t li n L, 

• I have said “domestic” iMj4'j}o!i: “ mprttiary hijuse, as it is obviously a mis- 
print. — Tas. ’ ‘ 
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for their princes or their near relatives one that would naturally 
suggest itself to the mind of man ? 

If, in default of literary data of any description, we are unable 
to hazard even a guess for whom or when the tower-shaped 
sepulchres were built, this does not apply to the rock-tombs 
fronting the plain of Mervdasht (Fig. 103). One of them is 
dated, and the rest, executed on the same lines and grouped in 
this same district, leave no room for doubt that they belong to 
the" second Achiemeiiid dynasty, which opens with Darius 
1 1 ystaspes. 


The SuiJTKURAXhAX Tomu. 

I'wo of our plates, the one with the. restoration of a domestic 
residence (IX.), and the other with tin; restored edifices grouped 
about the I'jlatform (X.). show the funereal hypogeia in the sklc 
of the hill which .suppf)rt.s the esplanade at I’l.-nsepolis, whilst the 
site of two of thesis tombs i.s also indicated in the g<‘m‘ral plan 
(I'ig. 10, Nos. 10, J i). Fv<;n bef<;r<; explorers (who.se lulHnirs 
are eiiitomize.d here) had commenced to study in sifn tlie remains 
of the Persian metropolis, we knt:w from Diodorus that royal 
tombs would be found here. The historian at the tmd of his 
description of the fortified enceinte within which rose the palaces 
thus writes : “ On the east of the citadtd, at a (li.stance of about 
four phlhra (123 metres), is a hill allied the Royal Mount, winch 
contained the tombs of the kings of I’crsia. 'Phe rock was cut ; 
a number of chambers had been hollowed in the side of the cliff, 
amongst which were those of defunct sov<;reign.s. 'fherc were no 
avenues to them. A special ajipuratus had been devised, by mean.s 
of which the corpses were hauled uj) and depositeil in their last 
abode.”* 

Roughly .speaking, the description is exact, and conveys a just 
idea of the situation of the tombs. Diodorus had gone to good 
authorities for his information, but he had not seen the localities ; 
hence his account both of the hypogeia and of Persepolis con- 
tains additions of his own which are not in accord with reality. 
He pictured to himself a necropolis, such as were plentiful in 
Greece and Asia Minor; a rocky mass whose face was honey- 
combed with grave-chambers and deep galleries. Now, there arc 

* Diodorus, xvii, 71. 
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Ficu IQ4. — ^Naksh-i-Rustem. General view of the necropolis. Flandix and Coste, Pet se amienne^ Plate CLXII. 
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b'lt three tombs altogether in the mountain behind Persepolis . 
two, as stated, appear in our plan (Pig. lo, Nos. lo, ii), and 
the third, a little to the eastward, is outside of it. Other four 
tombs presenting the same general features are pierced in the 
vertical wall of another hill which rises above the plain about five 
kilometres northward of Persejwhs. The name of Naksh-i-Rustem, 
by w hii'h the place is kmnvn, is indifferently e.xplained as due to 
the bas-reliefs in which the natives think they recognize one of 
the heroes of the; Shahnameh, or the Kabrestan Kainum (Guebre 
cemc-Lery), situated hard by (b'ig, lo^). 

All these tombs, those of the one as those of the other group, 
with but slight dilferonees of detail, are as like one another as it 
is possible t(j eonceive ; to deseribe on(; is to tlescribe them all ; ' 
hence it is that our Plate I. will suffice to give, an idea of this 
inotle of (mtombinent. 'I’he total height of each is 22 m. 50 c., 
divitled into three portions <)f almost equal .size.* I'he middle 
ami longer a)mi)arUneni, in conjunction with the other two, forms 
what is called a Greek cro.ss. At Naksh-i-Rustem the division 
corresponding with the lowest limb of the cross is about ten 
imdrtis ul)ove the level of the plain. The stone, though smoothed 
over, i.s left fjultc plain, and forms a kind of huge bench, com- 
prised within the salience of the rock on either side. It is a kind 
<jf vestibule, whose, height i.s gnater than its width. 'I'he monu- 
ment, properly so called, begins with the middle section, carved 
architecturally into four engaged columns and a lofty double- 
rccess(;d doorway, surmounted by an Kgyptian gorge (I'ig. 105) 
and a row of dentels, so as to reproduce a palace facade (P'ig, 
y). The upper portion of this doorway i.s solid rock, but 
the lower section is cut away, so as to provide an entrance to the 
vault excavated! in the mass behind. The upper and lower 
limb of the crdsls are of equal width, but the height of the 
former is greater. ' The field, polished with more care than in the 
rest of the facade, contains a bas-relief of an essentially religious 

» The plate tn question represents No. i of Coste’s plan of the necropolis (Asrwr 
aneieme, Plate CLXIX.),and inonr general view of this same necropolis (Fig. 104), 
reduced from T^lxicr’s Plate CXXXV., it appears at the extreme right of the 
picture, 

• Ccate's meastitemcnts of the fa5ade at Naksh-i-Rustem are the followings— 
Length of transverse limh, 18 m. 63 c. ; length of upper and lower limb, 1 1 m. The 
height of tomb Na 10 at PorsepoHs is given at *4 tn. 50 c. ; middle portion, 17 m., 
length of upper division, so m. 50 c. 
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character. Upon a stage— no doubt imitated from that whidi m 
the reception halls supported the royal throne -the king is seen 
on a pedestal rai.sed by four steps, in the act of wov, shipping. I Iis 
long robe and tiara serve to distinguish him ; ' in his leir liand is 
grasped a bent bow that touche.s the ground, whilst the ngdit is 
stretched towards the altar where the .sacreil fire is burninge 
Above, between the king and the altar, iloals the image oi Ahura- 

Mazda, borne on huge wings, b'-hind 

' ■ which a solar disc is rougliK siigg(*sled. 


Ciod and king are not the only per 
sonages the artist has introducml in 
this section of tlie fronlispie.ee; two 
rows, each consisting ol lonrteeii iikmi, 
uphold tlu' stage, d'he tact that the.si* 
figures are differently attired is ex- 
plained in a passag<“ of the long in- 
scription carved upon the tomb of 
I iaritis, to the effect that these iiearers 
personily the various pi'oples of tin* 
empire, the provinces composing it. 

“If you reflect how great is the number 
of the countries King Darius has had 
under hi.s .sway, and repeat it, look 
at the image of those who carry my 
throne, and you will understand it, 

'I'hen you will know that the spear of a i’ersian man went afar ; 

then you will know that the Persian man has fought battles 

at great distances from Pensta.”* 'Phis the discovery made in 
1885 by MM. Ikibin and Ilous.say, attached to Dieulufoy’s ex- 
pedition, has .served to corroborate. 'I'liunks to a sliglit .scaf- 
folding which they set up against the tomb of Darius (Fig. 106), 
they were able to explore the upper pari more carefully tlian 
their predecessors, when concealed under a coating of plaster, 
which was easily removed, they read below the feet of seven 
of these figures the names of several known satrapies. Other 
figures ore also to be found right and left of the principal decora- 



Fi(?, 105,— Nnkhh-i*Kuhl«‘iu. Futmnee 
to royal toirth, Fda,ndin * Osi'K* 
Pirn andmne^ Flat 0 X V 1 1 » 


‘ The height of tfie Idtig, according to the tombs, averages from » m. ao C. to 
2 m. 40 c. The figures of the ix)rter8 beJow ate about one metre less. 

* Spiegel, Dit dltpemschen Ktilinsrhriften, and edit. p. 57 . 


Fro, io6.-'Tombofl3»«ti«witli»oaffolding. From # photograph of M. Honssay. DbrOY, 

tiiti, its Grtft, tow. ii. p. 37- 
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lion, on the band enframing it and the return angle or narrow 
edge next to the surface of the native rock.‘ 

This supplementary field is divided into three compartments 
corresponding with the three stages of the main subject. On 
the front face of each division appears a single figure, and two 
at the sides. On the left the figures represent guards carrying 
long spears, and on the right servitors unarmed. Inside, the 
.simplicity of these tombs is in strong contrast with the lavish 



di.splay of the architectural and sculptural ornament of the exterior, 
Th(j entrance between the central intcrcolumnation was low and 
narrow, and could only be entered by stooping very low ; * and 
after the body had been deposited in it, it was carefully walled up. 
The vault divides itself into a kind of vestibule and a somewhat 
lower chamber, in the floor of which are hollowed, according to the 
tombs, from one to nine funereal troughs (Figs, 107, io8j. The 

' Our Plate I. is almost a front view, so that the figures on the return angle 
are invisible j for on the right they are in shadow, and the edge is not seen on the 
left. It is the same with most of the views of these tombs engraved by Coste anti 
'I'dxicr ; like our.s, they all approach more or less the perpendicular. A very good 
Idea may he gained of this arrangement by referring to the photogravure Diculafoy 
has just published of the tomb of Darius {Perse, tom, L Plate X.). It is a side view, 
and the whole of the three divisions on the left are seen. Finally, our section a little 
farther on shows the true position of the figures of the side band facing the 
spectator (Fig. 388). 

* The actual entrance is four or five feet. — T rk- 
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latter number is that of the tomb of Darius. Six arc found on 



Fin, loH,— Pcriwpolis. Hoctioaof royal tomb «outli-ea<it of the platform. Fi.ani)IN and 

Pen€ anaenm^ Plate C f I If , 



Fia, lo^.'^Nakihd-RttSftem* Tomb of DariuR, Plan. Piute OI^XX. 


the left entrance, but none appear on the right (b'ig. 109)} the 
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unsymmetrical arrangement being due to late additions that formed 
no part of the original plan. The very peculiar arrangement of 
two of the tombs at N aksh-i-Rustem (see our general view, 



Fig. 1 10.— Naksh-i-Rustem, Plan of tombs on tbe left, Flandin and Coste, Perse ancienne, 

Plate CLXX. 

b'ig. 102, to the left), in which curved lines take to some extent 
the place of straight ones (Fig. no), should be noticed. No 
inscription, no ornament appear on the walls of these hypogeia ; 



V it r t t - J 

Fig. III.*— Persepolis, Tomb on tbe north-east. Longitudinal section. AV., Plate CLXV, 

all are simple, and their dimensions are not great. The chambers 
have flat roofs, save one at Persepolis, situated to the north-ea;st 
of the plateau, whose vestibule is vaulted (Fig. 1 1 r). There is 
yet another feiiture by which th(s tomb is distinguished ffom her 
sisters. The frontispiece,! ''j’jack-e'ht; ids' eyerywJ^elre ' elde, 'offered 
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an offset or hollow below th<; lower limb of the cross, the (‘ffect 
of which w;is not good, in that it produccfl an impression of 
instability. Mence a wall of polygonal masonry was built iin<l(;r 
the vault, which replaces the escarp, furnished, mor(F)ve,r, by the 
vertical section of the cliff (Fig. ira). If care was everywhere 
taken to interpose a smooth wall, built or rock-cut, betweim the 
level of the ])lain and the entrance to the tomb, it was for the 
purpose of making the latter inaccessible. 

There arc no ramps or staircas(;.s, by means of wliich the Per.sian 
architect knew so well how to combine commodious ascent and 
monumental aspect. Fven now, after centuries of neglect, during 
which a path has been worn in the rock by treasure-seekers and 
idlers, the porch can only be reached by scrambling and holding on 
the projections of the rock; but in many instances Coste was obliged 
to be hauled up by ropes, whilst we have shown in what manner 
MM. Babin and Houssay managed to get at tlie inscrij)tions and 
.sculptures of the tomb of Darius (b’ig. io6). F.xamination of tlie 
sites has, therefore, fully conllnned the assertion of Diodorus as 
to the mode the bodies were got into the vault. 'I'liis is also 
incidentally proved by Ctesias, who thus wrote : ‘ “1 )anus gave 
orders to have a tomb excavahtd in the Doulde Mount.''* 11 is 
wishes were carried out. He then declared his intention to vi.sit 
the monument, but the Chaldees and his near relatives persuaded 
him against it. The latter undertook to go in his .stead; they were 
raised in the air, pulled up by priests .stationed at the top of 
the rocky cliff, but the.se taking fright at the sight of serpents, 
they let go the rope.s, and the haplc.s.s peopki were pnjcipitated and 
killed by the fall, Darius wa.s <le<;ply grieved at the cata,strophe, 
and he forthwith had the forty culpable Magi bcheadtid.” 

The tomb where this accident took (dace is situated at Naksh- 
i-Rustem (Figs, io6, 109). 'rhe long inscription between the 
pillars and in the upper section is writtem in the three languages 
employed in the Persian Chancellery, and is well calculnuiil to 

' § 15, from extracts of Ctesiiis found in Fhotius, entitled lU/iSutA. 

• The chain which overhangs Peraepolis and Naksh-i-Rustcra is said to i>e still 
designated by Persians as I?ufa (Double). See Ch, Mullet's notes on Ctesias, 
pp, 64, 6 $. A glance at the map (Fig. 103) will show the justness of the apjjella- 
tion. The mountain in question, which boun^ the plain of Mervdasht to the north, 
and in whose southern side are excavated the twin groups of royal tombs, is cat 
into two masses, forming a pendant one to the other, by the gorge at the bottmn of 
which flows the Polvar, 
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attract the eye of the beholder. Unfortunately it is much 
damaged, more particularly the Persian text, whose lacunse can 
only be supplemented by the aid of the Assyrian version. This 
is all the more regrettable that it is the one that would offer 
fewer difficulties of reading.^ But although the interpretation 
of certain passages is open to question, the general drift is per- 
fectly clear. We feel sure that he who enumerates the provinces 
of his vast empire, who imputes to AhurS.-Mazda the honour of 
his great deeds, is Darius Hystaspes, the greatest king the 
monarchy ever had. 

By itself, the inscription suffices to prove that both the necropolis 
at Naksh-i-Rustem and that which is situated behind the Takht- 
i-Jamshid are royal sepulchres. If one alone is signed and dated, 
all the rest are cut on the same pattern ; they reproduce, with 
trilling variations, the same groups, the same symbols, what might 
be called the royal protocol, translated into plastic language ; and 
one and all repeat the same type. This type was created by 
Darius, or rather the architect entrusted with the undertaking ; it 
first appears on this tomb, whose progress the king had so much 
at heart that, to satisfy himself of it, he came very near sharing 
the fate of his father and mother. 

This tragic event must have contributed not a little to draw 
attention to a monument whose striking grand aspect was in full 
accord with its use. Thanks to the height of the escarp that 
interposed between the pillared colonnade and the plain below, 
the tomb appearc<l as if suspended 'mid heaven and earth, whence 
it might well defy pollution. This the onlooker must have felt as 
he gazed aloft, his mind filled with sacred awe and bewilder- 
ment. Closer inspection only served to deepen first impressions ; 
doorway and pillars, ornaments and personages sculptured on the 
living rock, everything appeared as indestructible as the mountain 
in which they were embodied. The simple severe lines of the 
architecture of the middle division of the fa9ade, the amplitude and 
variety of the sculptured section above, were in happy contrast 
with the vast surface of the bare rocky mass. The wild scenery 
formed a superb frame for the inwrought portion, and served to 
bring into relief its skilful adjustment. The composition had tl^e 

* The picturwqiue view of the tomb of Darius (Fig. 106) was tajten at i OoH: 
siderable distance, hence it does not even show the position of the epigraph. It 
will be found in Co8te''8 Plate CtXXIV, 
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merit of telling with marvellous clearness and lucidity its own tah; 
the glorification of the prince, the pious and dreaded monarch who 
had fought and wielded power with the help and l*y the grace of 
Ahura- Mazda. The two lower stages rejiresented— preceded 
a guard’s room— the facade of the palace where he hail passed his 
life, surrounded with the pomp and circumstance of an (.)ri<-ntal 
couit. Itven now, hehind the clo.sed doorway which aj)[)eared 
between the pillars, his i»rcsen(:e was felt in the same way as of 
yore, when, withdrawn in the interior of his palace and conee.detl 
by crenelated walls from tlu; multitude, lu! yi't goveriUHl lii.s 
immense empire without showing himself to tho.se millions of men 
who owed him alhgiance, amongst whom few, indeed, could boast 
the privilege of having gazed upon his august fata;. Above was 
a.scenein.stinct with religious significance, where tlu; king appeared 
in a kind of apolheosi.s, borne on the hisidsandarmsof hissulijects, 
whilst from his exalted position he* looked down upon the world 
stretching at his feet, in the solemn act of accomplishing the 
highest of his kingly functions, doing homage to the gtx! whom 
his people held supreme, under the eye and with t lie concourse 
of what might be termed hi.s civil un<l military house, his officers 
of .state and pe‘rsonnl attendants. 


1 here can be no doubt as to the tomb of 1 )arius being th(j old<.*.s{ 
of those near Persepolis ; it was this prince, too, who commenced 
those great works which led to the royal houses being constructed 
one after another on the great artificial platform,* Out of tlie 
scheme selected by sculptor and builder in tran.slating into stone 
the royal conceptmn, a work was evolved replete with ciuaintness 
and originality. The decoration so patiently carvisl in the living 
rock was a faitliful transcript of the Persian palace, but how are 
we to account for the fancy which ttwjk pissscssion of the founder 
of the second monarchy to replace the built tomb exemplified at 
1 asargadaj by one hollowetl in the flank of the mountain > Why 
so great a departure from the example set by Cyprus, his glorious 
predecessor ? It has been conjectured, witlt every appearance of 
probability, that the innovation was suggested to Darius during 
the Egyptian campaign, when he served under Cambyses ; * with 
that prince he doubtless visited the Valley of the Kings and the 
tombs at Thebes, which ranked very early among the curiosities 
shown to strangers. But these were not his models. Quite insig. 

‘ tom. V. ch. V. § 3 . ■ Herodotus, ill ,39. 
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nificant was the facade of the royal necropolis of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasty ; the lavish display of chisel and brush 
was reserved for the interior of the monument, whose narrow 
entranc(i, as soon as the work was accomplished, was filled up 
with stones supplied by the blasting of the surrounding rock, so 
as to hid(,‘ it Irum human gaze.* Hence the precautions taken 
to guard it against violation ; the Egyptians setting the greatest 
stor<‘ to preser\’e the mummy eternally intact. We cannot be 
surprised at llui Persians having felt little concern to secure at 
all costs a similar result. Saw they not daily the bodies of their 
own rehitives l(;ft to be de.vourcd by hungry animals ? Little 
canal tliey if th<; entrance to the vault stood revealed, if the 
<"hamben;<l grave was shallow and i)lain to bareness; all they 
aiine<l at was to turn out a facade that .should convey a high 
notion ot the majesty of those princes whose image was carved 
upon it, S(t a.H to save it fnmi oblivion. The one thing required 
was that in di-ath the new masters of the Oriental world should 
make* as brave a figure, as the legendary Pharaohs whose effigies 
they had beheld from oik; end of I'-gypt to the other, whose 
(‘.sploils and conquests the; prie.sts of Memphis had recounted 
to them. Among the types of funerary architecture Egypt 
<tffert;d to their gaze, that which best answered a programnn: 
that was to furnish elements befitting the royal tomb, as con- 
ceived by the king, has now its finest c-xamples at Beni Has.san. 
As Darius went up the Nile these were the hypogeia he had 
marked, their mas.sivc pillars standing out again.st the gloom 
of the jiorches and the red escarps of the chain that skirts the 
river. Select for one of thc.se porches a composition out of 
the many the Theban sculptor chiselled on the pylons of his 
temples, add thereto a historical inscription akin to those long 
bands of hierc^lyphics explanatory of the sculptures, when, but for 
difference of theme and mode of writing, there will be the royal 
tombs of Persia. Why i.s there no inscription except on that of 
Darius ? How is it that his successors, whilst they continued to 
carve their name and pedigree on the edifices they erected hard 
by, suffered the stone of their sepulchres to remain mute ? Were 
they content with a bronze stela or an enamelled tablet, which, not 
being one with the rock, disappeared with the fall of the dynasty ? 
Who shall say ? , It appears, however, reasonable to Suppose that 
‘ Mit, if Aiit toMft i p. aS4, Figs, t78-j;So, 
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the other three tombs at Naksh-i-Ru.stem, though without 
epigraphic texts, must belong to the immediate successors of Dariu.s, 
from the fact that they are e.xact copies of the older exemplars. 
With regard to the tower-like tomb, it may have been erecte<l for 
a personage near the throne, Hystaspes for exam[>le, whom his 
son may ha\'e wished to bury in a monument similar to that 
which had received the mortal remains of the father of Cyrus 
at Pasargadai. 

The four hypogeia did not by any means take up the whole 
cliff, and ample space was left for others. Lack of room, then, was 
not the motive which induced three monarchs to attack the moun- 
tain that overhung their palaces. One was left unfinished C ns 
to the other two, some idea of their .situation will be gained by re- 
ferring to Nos. lo and 1 1 on iilan (b'ig. lo). The type and projior- 
tions of the facade are about tht; .same as at Naksh-i- Rustem (I'ig. 

1 1 1), but the <lecoration is more elaborate. I lere alone do we find 
lintels and the side-posts of the doorway covered with rosettes and 
lion friezes about the entablature (b'igs. 58, 70).“ b'inally, the 
hill leans towards the plain, in.stead of shooting u{i perpen- 
dicularly as on the other side of the I’olvar, .so that the tomb.s, in 
front of which broad steiw have been cut in tlu; rock, are mure 
easily approached ; and they constitute a di.stiiict groui), which 
must be younger than that at Naksh-i-Rustem. Art proceeds 
from the simple to the complex ; its votaricis, whilst reproducing 
forms consecrated by tradition, seek, as a rule, to introduce 
fresh elements so as to outdo their predecessors. 

Persia counted thirteen sovereigns from Cyrus to Dariu.s 
Codomanus, including the Magi Smerdls ; but the latter, as a 
traitor and u-surfier, can hardly have received the honours of 
burial beside the descendant.s of Acha'inoncs, 'rhero are, then, 
twelve princes and eight tomb.s, reckoning the Clabre. Out of 
these, one may with much probability be assigned to Cyru.s, whilst 
there is another upon which Darius has affixed his signature. From 
this computation, it would appear that four sovereigns had no 
special monument set up to them in the necropolis. 1‘hey were 
in all likelihood such as only flitted across the royal scene ; they 
had no time given them to see to the execution of a tomb of their 

* Fi-ANom aftd Coste, Ptr$e antimnt, plates LXII, LXVll. 

* The ftiese consists of eighteen lions, which are divided into two equal groi,ip« 
looking towards the centre, occupied by a rosette. 
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own during' the leisure of a long prosperous reign. To attempt 
putting a name to each hypogeum would be vain ; all we can say 
is that the balance of internal evidence points to Xerxes, Arta- 
xer.xes Cotlomanus, and Darius Nothus as the princes that were 
entotnheil at Naksh-i- Rustem, whilst the younger cemetery at 
Pt'rsei>oli.s was inaugurated by Artaxerxcs Mnemon. 

Although Susa would seem to have been the favourite city of 
the kings of Persia, that in which they loved to hold their courts, 
nothing has been found in the immediate neighbourhood that 
resembles royal tombs; the sons of Achtemenes had a partiality 
for the province that had been the cradle of their family, as a 
plac<; for their (*ternal repose. 

On tlu! oth<*.r hand, explorers of Media have sighted hypogeia 
who.se plan and aspect recall the rock-cut monuments of Persepolis. 
One of these tombs is found in the heart of Zagros, on the 
road leading from Kermansah to Bagdad, a route which must 
from time immemorial have been one of the main lines of com- 
municiilion between Iran and Mesopotamia. The road enters 
a hilly tract, and, after winding in and out of narrow gorges, 
<U;bouches iqjon a little plain, well watered, covered with ruins, 
rock-.scuipture.s, nmiains of houses, and a brace of fortresses, 
seemingly of the Sa.s.sanid period.* The district takes its name 
fnjin a caravanserai called Serptd-i-Zohab. The caravan station 
is found four kilometres southward of this point, whence the 
road runs along the foot of a lofty wall of rock which is almost 
perpendicular, and partly cut with the chisel ; the monument is 
locally known as Dakhan DaM (the Chamber, Shop, of David.)* 
At a height of 5 m. 80 c. the stony mass has been cut in such a 
fashion as to leave a pair of plinths of equal width, one above 
the other, each with a salience of i m, 20 c. beyond the wall. 
Again, 2 m. 50 c; above tliis, the rock has been polished into a 
quadrangular block, 2 m. by i m. 45 c. broad. It is divided into 
two equal sections. The left one is occupied by a personage clad 
in a long robe, head and shoulders covered with a hood; his right 
hand is outstretched, and his left holds an object of considerable 
size not easily defined (Fig. 1 13). The costume and make of this 
figure approach the PersepoUtan examples of the hypopia, rather 
than the sculptures which, along with Pelehvi inscriptions, are 

*■ FtANOiK and Costs, Firse aneuitne, Plates CCVI.-CCIX., CCXII., CCXIII. 

* Ibid,, pp. 169, 170, Plates CCX., CCXT. 
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seen on the rocks hard by, datin;^ undoubtedly i'rom the .secoiul 
Persian empire.* I he hood worn l>y the poTSonai^e reminds us 
also of the woollen tiara in voj^ue amonir the .Mapi of Strabo’s 
time, with long ilaps on each side of the face so as to etiver the. 
mouth." It occurs also on coin.s that are generally attributed 
to those ]>rinces of I’ersia proper who enjoyed a <iuasi inde- 
Ijcndence in tlu; reign of the .Seleucidu", whit h they kejit under tlu; 
1 ‘arthian dominion;'' we alludt; to tetr.ulrachm.s of Attic widght 
with Pelehvi li‘tt<‘ring' (.se<i tailpiece, end of chapt'T). d'he 
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brow. (,)n the one it 
is a bu.st ; on the other, 
iiowever, he .stands 
before the fire-ultar; hut ticither wears the tnulitional thini of 
the successors of Cyni.s. 

lo return, twelve nietre.s above the phnth is a porch once 
suj)portcd by two pillars ; above it again an entablature, com- 
posed of two narrow and one broad band. 'PIk; .slmft must have 
been made of several drums joined tog(;ther, for they have tli,s- 
appearetl. Base.s and abaci, being rock-cut, are still in place. In 
depth the porch is 3 m. to c,, 9 m. wide, and 3 m. 5 c. liigh 
(Fig. U4). The .simple cube-like shape of the double btise 
reminds us of that which characterizes the necropolis at Naksh-i- 

‘ somewtiat reseiable# that of the attendant holding a fly-catcher over 

CLV**CLV? * ** ^ Fcandim and Cost*, Aww atiemm, Plates 

' Strabo, XV. lii. iS* " //ii/. of Art^ tom. v. p. 587, 

. p. <5j)6, Fig, 364. Dieucavoy {I'Art 

I. 19) has pubhshed a much enlarged copy of this and another similar piece, except 

M aa appellation apt to mislead both 

as to date and the monetary system to which they belong. 
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(^*srK, Pose anucnnei Flale CCXf. 


Rustem (Fig. 9). A doorway, quite plain and destitute of side 
posts, leads to a small vaulted chamber (Fig. 115, a), 2 m. 70 c. 
in height ; on the left is a .sarcophagus, b, hewn in the rock. Semi- 
circular niches, 
intended per- 

, . '1 .... . , , I , 

haps to receive .. 

lamps, a]>pcar in ‘ . ' ' . 

called Shaneh, a ' 'i' ’ , ' ' . ' , 

tomb, present- , ' ’ ( ' 

ing the same , ^ , , . 

general fea- 

. t Fir,. 114 — ScipuW-Zohab. I^'Ievation of tomb. Flandin ami 

lures, has been (^isrK, Baieccxi. 

excavated in 

the rocky wall, .some thirty metres above the ground. A rope was 
the only means of approaching the platform. Two rectangular 
l)a.sos mark the site 
of a porch, behind 

which opened two ; a- - 

vaults situated one 

over the Other; they I 

are furnished with 1 

vats of about the 

.same size as at Ser- %/04 WW/ 

pul-i-Zohab.‘ By firm'll 111 il] 

themselve.s, these 

monuments arc not fltm. 

very interesting. If ^ 

we speak of them, it fe “i ^ ^ ^ 

is because they may i''lo. ,15.— SerpaW-ZoIiob. Ilan of tomb. Ibid^, I’late ccxi. 

be considered as 

humble imitations of the royal tombs of Pars. Some satrapj, some 
local chief, independent all but in name amidst the dep^s, of these 
* Flandin and Ccste, Ptnianelmm^ p. n. 
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Fio. 115,— ScrpaW^-ZobalL Ilau of tomb, Ihid*^ Plato CCXI. 
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mountains, where even now the Shahin-Shah finds great difficiiltj- 
in exacting obedience, may have wished to give himself the. hixury 
of a sepulture, whose disposition should evoke the remembrance 
of the stately monuments in wdu'ch the Kings of Kings wen*, en- 
tombed. Yet there is a difference that .shouhl b(i noticed. Tluj 
pillars were not <‘ngaged as at Persepolis ; there was a real porch, 
<ind the su[>port.s could be; walked round. 'I'his filature, taken 
together with the dressed block, brings theR<* two M<‘dian tomlw 
very near those we have sludietl in Capjaidocia an<l Paphlagonia.' 
Whether any induction can be dniwn from the close; re.scmblance 
is another question. The valley of the llalys is a long w.'iy from 
Media ; on the other hand, the Medf;s with Cyaxarcs, the Persians 
with Cyrus, began at a very <;arly <lat(; to overrun the Anat<dian 
jjlatcau in quest of affrays or conquests. 'Phe flow nevc;r ceased ; 
wliilst later, they were de.spatched by their .soven:ign to govern 
the western provinces of the emjjire, or convey troops a<'ios.s the 
.sea to subdue Greec<; and inva<k; Purope. 

The relief of the .soil, both on the sjmrs of Taurus and ilu; 
counterforts of Zagros, is pretty ev<*n ; who c;m tell but what the 
great lords of Persia may have derivt;tl ih(;ir in.spiration from what 
they had seen in Pontus and Cappadocia ? But for tht; grand page 
of statuary which forms an integral ptirt of the decoration of tin; 
sepulchral facades in the royal nccroj)olis of Persia, we might 
be tempted to a.sk whether Darius or hi.s architect was n<rt in 
.some measure indebted to the art of Asia Minor ; yet, throughout 
the interior of the peninsula, there are no really anti<iue tomh.s 
about which sculpture is made to play so effective a part. But 
the .scene imbued with so .solemn a character remind.s us of the 
ba.s-rcliefs where the Pharaoh offers hi.s homage an<l that of his 
people to his father Ammon, or some other d<;ity of the Pgyptian 
pantheon. On the other hand, Pgypt, at Beni lla.ssan ami 
elsewhere, offered numerous specimens of the rock-ctit t<«nb with 
porch in front, which led to the vault. Fintilly, the nuirvellous 
decoration of the monuments of the Nile was of a nature to im- 
press the mind of the conquerors far otherwise than a few unsigned 
and scattered sepulchres, cut by a rude hand in the flank of rugged 
cliffs, hidden away in wild gorges, amidst the tangle of forests. 
'J'hese are the reasons that would incline us to believe that if the 

* m'sf, of Ari, tom. v. Figs. 136, 140, 149. For the Cfippadodan torah; see 
/&y., tom. ir. Fig. 344. 
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artist whom Darius entrusted with the erection of his tomb sought 
abroad the elements of a type which he bequeathed to successive 
generations, he went to Egypt for them, to that Egypt whence 
the kings of Persia, as Diodorus affirms, drew their costly materials 
and skilful artificers. But these elements were quite distinct in 
such edifices as suggested to him the principal designs of his 
creation. His merit is to have united and woven them into a 
whole, truly expressive and imposing ; hence it is that, though an 
imitator, he has given proof of invention and taste, and produced 
a work instinct with originality. 
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“'rule Persians," says Hi’rodoUis,' “ havi; neither inui^es, nor 
temples, nor altars ; these they considiT unlawful, and impute lolly 
to those that make them. 'I'his is because they do not iK'.lieve like 
the tireeks in tiui personality of the go<ls, 'i'heir practice is to 
sacrillce to Zeus on the summit of the highest mountains, and 
under the name of Zmis they understand the whole rirciimferenre 
of the heavens.” Cicero, a diligent reader of 1 lerodotus, had evi- 
<lently this pas.sage in his mind’s eye when hcgav<‘ it as his ojiinion 
that if Xerxes burnt the lemph^s of Athens, it was solely to punish 
the Greek.s for their sacrilege in their foolish attempt “ to shut up 
within walls the gods, before whom everything ought to be open 
and free; the gods, whose temple and habitatioii were the whole 
universe."® The sentence is neatly turned ; so pleased was Cicero 
with it that he put it in two of his work.s. But the explanation 
Herodotus givc.s further on in the b(X)k citixl above is both 
simjder and more likely. The Persians burnt the. Grecian temples 
to avenge the sacking of .Sarde.s.* 'I’he Avesta, which condemns 
in no measured term.s the; w<»r.shippers of the 1 )a>vas, or tlemons, 
and in a general way whoever does not .strictly ol >serve the rules 
established by Zoroaster, in that he cxpo.ses himself to pollute 
the sacred elements, Itrc, earth, and water, contains no .sign or 
token of the feeling imputed to the Persians by the Greek hi.storian, 
and more explicitly the Roman orator. Nowhere do we find 
anathemas directed again.st closed temples, or images of the deity. 

'I'he information collected by Herodotus ha.s in it a large 
amount of truth, 'fhe historian had discernment enough to per. 

‘ i- * Cicero, J>e RtpublM, 111. ix. 14 j Dt IT. x. »<i. 

* IlerodouiB, vi. t/t, 100, 
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ceive that in the beginning the supreme god of the Persians was 
no other than the blue canopy of heaven ; * he understood that 
their religion, ere it got corrupted by contact with alien cults, was 
a pure naturalism (nature-worship), when their homage was 
addressed to the stars and the elements. “ The Persians," he 
writes, “ sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds, 
and originally sacrificed to these alone.”® He even had an inkling 
of the sacred character fire had in the belief of the Magi ; for he 
lias recorded the horror they felt in bringing in contact with it 
mortal remains,® and even victims offered to the gods.* Then, 
too, he gauged aright the part played by the Magi, who alone 
could prepare the victim and slay it by the altar.® It is .self- 
evident, however, that in some respects his account is tinged with 
exaggeration. Thus he twice repeats that “the Persians erect no 
altars;”* but on the facade of the rock-tombs we have seen 
the king in the act of prayer, standing before an altar upon which 
the celestial fire is burning (Plate I. and Figs. to6, 112). The steps 
on which the altar is raised, the pyramidal shape of its middle 
compartment, the three fillets by which the slab is terminated, 
make up a whole utterly distinct from any we have met in Egypt, 
As.syria, and Phtcnicia (sec tail-piece, end of chapter). It is the 
.same with the temples. Strabo, who at first confines himself to 
almost reproducing word by word the account of Herodotus,® 
loaves his guide to describe the ceremonies of which he had 
been an eye-witness in Cappadocia, where at that time the Medo- 
Pcr.sian religion was widely diffused, when he quaintly remarks 
that his personal experience differs from the recital of historians.* 
In this country, he writes, are seen what are called Trvpaldti.a, 
.some of which are truly imposing sanctuaries, with an altar in 
the middle, on which, amidst accumulated ashes, burns the ever- 
lasting fire, watched over by the Magi.* Strabo, it is true, 
wrote four or five centuries after the golden age of the Achm- 
menidm; but the inscription bears witness that in the day of 
Darius there already was something that resembled those places 
of worship where the Greek geographer had beheld the Magi at 

* Darmestetrr, Introduction to tht VendiJad, Plate LVIII. 

* Herodotos, i, 131. * Md,, Hi. t 6 , * litd., i. 133. • /Sidi 

* /did, i, t$i, *33, * Strabo, XV, iii, 13. 

* Tttvra fih> latyDAxa/iCK, S'jfc loytfltiaK 

* Strabo, XV. Hi, r S’ - '' ■ 
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their litanies. In it King Darius declares: “The kingdom that 
had been taken from our family I have restored. I have set it in 
place. I re-established the ancient order (of things). I'he tcmi)Ics 
that Gaumata the Magi had destroyed I gave back to the people. 
I also returned the market-places, the farms, and houses of which 
Gauraita had dej;polIed them. I re-established the people on the 
ancient footing — Persia, Media, and the other jirovinees.” ’ 

In spite, then, of the too sweeping a.s.scrtion of Ib-rodotu'', 
the historian may unhesitatingly seek the trace of tho.se sanctuaries 
that Darius boastingly declares he has rebuilt, but there seems little 
chance of our finding here a religious architecture on a large scale. 
To judge from the sculptures crowning the royal tomb, the .sacreii 
fire, beside which the king stands in the attitude of deep medi- 
tation, was in the open air ; had the altar be<m roofed in would 
not the smoki; have greatly inconvenienced the officiating folk ? 
Finally, fire, the most ethereal and subtle jirinciple, attracted 
their strongest regard as the cimdition of all liie. It had bei-n lit 
from heaven ; hence the necessity of removing aught tluit shouhl 
impede its free ascent, every obstacle interiiosing between it and 
the inexhaustible source of heat tint! light wh<‘nc<’ it jiroceetled, 
whither it aspired to return. 

Edifices akin to the tcmplc.s of Egypt and Cluild.ia, Phoenieiii 
and Greece, wherein gods with humajj and animal featurtis were 
supposed to dwell, must not be inquircil for in Persia. What we 
may expect to recover arc remains of tho.se sanctuaries in the 
middle of whose sacred area the pure radiant fire, symbol of 
Ahurd-Mazda, sparkled on the altars. 'These, by reason of the 
all-important part they played in tlie ritual, must have tk:veIoped 
into veritable monumcnt.s, lofty enough to enable the throng to 
witness the ceremonies from afar. 

It is possible that among the oldest ndigious monuments of the 
Iranic Aryans should be classed a .specimen which (lobiiusiu has 
alone mentioned, but imperfectly described. It is found in Media, 
near the town of Demawend, situatetl at the foot of a conical 

> Darmestbi’er, iranienm, tom. ii. pp, laj, 130. Tlie passage in 

(luestion belongs to § 14 of the first column of the inscription. Upon the word 
ayadand, translated by “temple,” sec Spieoel, KMnsehriJttn, p. 89. It is derived 
from the root .yair, signifying “to adore.” The proper rendering of the word 
should be Updv, sacred place, place of worship, proved by the corresponding 
group of the Assyrian text, Mi sa i/ui, “ the houses of Clod.” 
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mountain bearing the same name. In front of the houses rise 
rough steep rocks, and high up above a peak which dominates 
the va^lley below. The summit is levelled out into a platform 

wide «outh. and about three metres 

wide The blocks of stone composing it are unsquared and of 

great si^e, and brought to the mind of the explorer the Pelasgicon 
at Athens and the walls of Tyrins.^ The esplanade, narrow, !way 
from any spring, destitute alike of cisterns and traces of human 
abitation.s, cannot mark the site of a stronghold. Besides, why 
have sought to defend a ridge the possession of which would have 
bec-n of no matenal advantage ? But everything becomes clear 
f we look upon It as a Median high-place, an area prepared for 
thosf. sacrifices which the Persians loved to offer “ on the highest 
mountains.” The summit commanded an extensive view. wSi 
the .snowy head of iJemawend in the distance ; what better site 
could be chosen for the accomplishment of those rites wherein 

prayers were addressed to the visible immensity of the luminous 
i^pacc ? 


Up to the pre.sent nothing of this kind has been found in 
ersia ; in many places, however, monuments have been noticed to 
which the name of aksh-gah (fire-places) is applied by the 
natives. The shape and aspect of these atesh-gah admirably 
coincide with the function popular fancy imputes to them. But for 
their dimensions, that are on a larger scale than those of the altars 
figured^ in the upper division of the royal tombs, crowned with 
■sacrificial fire, they might be taken as replicas of these (Plate L). 

Among these ancient fire-sanctuaries, that which rises at Naksh- 
i-Rustem has a more primitive appearance than the rest (Fig. 1 16) 
The plain was broken here by a rocky mass some four metres 
high. Excepting a flight of three steps on the right leading to 
the platform, the base of the stony knoll was left more or less in 
i^ts natural state. The top, however, had been cut in such a 
fashion as not only to leave a level carefully smoothed over, but 
two altars of unequal size,® with gentle upward slope, have been 
carved out of the solid rock as well. On the four faces the chisel 
has traced semi-circular arches that seem to repose on four 
engaged columns at tlie angles of the monument (Fig. 117), whose 
upper floor forms a square, enframed in a row of triangular morions 

* Mf/. i/m Arw, toro. Ipp. ■ ',1 , 

* The altar to the ri^Iu ,e. tigh*:aid1trpeighl3p^r 'nm, stj'c. ■ /' , 
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Fuj. X17.— Niiksh-i-Kuhl<{m* J^Iun of uU.irs. Ml 


forth (I’ig. I ty). Whilst the crown of tin' doorway about tint 
altar of the royal sculptures recalls the roof of the p;vla<'<;, here, on 

the contrary, th<! massive 
ness of tlu! structure, tin- 
arch(;s at the four sides, 
the. e,ngag<;(l pillars at the 
corners, and aliovc all the 
(•nihaitled odf^a-, cna-rythinj^ 
lends to n'iniiid us of ter 
tain types erealtal by the 
art of Mesopotamia. With 
the c.Kce[)tion of tlu: crenelated 
lop the dispositums are sitnilur 
to those of a Ch!ilda,;un struc- 
ture figured on the Black Sttme 
of Lord Aberdeen.* It Is just 
possible that they arc older than 
the great works at Persepolis, 
and that they were erected for the old hamlet which Darias was 
to exalt to the rank of metropoli.s, 

‘ His/, of Art^ tom. if. Fig. 79. 
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If at JNaksh-i- Rustem we find the altars in very good condition, 
it is because they are incorporated with the rock which serves 
them as base. Elsewhere nothing remains except the plinths on 
which they rested ; if the latter are still in place they owe it to 
sheer weight and massiveness. Such would be the pair of tiny 
monuments at Meshed-i-Murghab. They are two cube-like 
monoliths, hollowed inside, known in the locality as Takht-i-Tans 
(Peacocks Stage) (Pig. 120). Measured at the base, one is 2 m. 



I20.--T.isarga<hu. View of firu-dtars. Ki,anuin mul CosTit, Perse muienne, Mate CCIII, 


25 c, at the side, and 2 m, 1 2 c. in height ; its lower part is adorned 
by a plinth, and it terminates in an upper floor i m. 59 c. each 
way. The staircase, of seven steps, was cut in another monolithic 
block in touch with the first (Figs. 121, 122). The other stage, 
somewhat lower and broader (2 m! 60 c. at the side, by i m. 87 c. 
in height), was doubtless likewise furnished with a flight of steps 
now disappeared (Fig. 123). 

The fact that here, as well as at Naksh-l-Rustem, nicsh-gchk 
arc met in pairs, has led some to argue as to whether the taller 
of the two may not have been consecrated to the Good Principle, 
whilst the smaller was reserved for the principle of Evil ; no 
literary document, however, authorizes the conjecture/ Pure 

* ' FtAMWN,, tom. ii, p. 3 p4^ ^ ^ ■, 
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li"ht, symbol of goodness, could not shine in honour ol the god 
of darkness. Iran never advanced to the last conseiinence ot 

dualism; that is to say, it never taught 
the expediency of sacrificing to Angro 
■ji Mainyiis, the autlior of all evil, so as 
i to appease and disarm him. li, how 
I ever, Persia offers two evampleh ol 
1 altars of this nature, or twin plinths, 
the rule does not s<;em to have been 
of absolute. At Clhur, near Peruz, is an 
isolated monument, without a pendant 
thereto, whose base disappetirs under 
stones that have fallen from above ; to which the PiTsians also 
apply tlu! name of <’??//( h'ig. i2.|). The appearance of the 
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ruin is a stony ma.ss, which time has not yet entirely ctjvered with 
earth, whose function can have been no other than to ehivate the 

sacred hearth so ,is 
to make it visible 
at a distance.' The 
four cormjr.s of the 
))uilding emerge 
from the rubbish. 
Between these kind 
of advanced works 
the wall is not ap- 
parent ; to judge, 
however, from the 
talus formed by the 
accumulated materials and the marks left by the stones, we are 
led to infer that the central block of the construction had a 
very prominent salience beyond those at the sides (sec Mg. 124). 
By sounding these fragments, it has been ascertainetl that the 
‘ Frj,N0iN anti Costs, Perse aneienne^ pp. 56, 



Fill, 124, —FMaz.AlxKl, Fire-temiik. t’reneiit tleownUkal 
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present topmost course was 8 m. 86 c. above a vast platform, 
which served as base, raised two metres above the plain. The 
shape and extent of the paved platform, in the middle of which 
stood the building, have been determined by study of the soil 
and the line.s of the freestone blocks apparent in several places. 
It was a rectangle, 82 m. 10 c. at the long sides, and 61 m. 10 c. 
at the lesser ones.* 

Having progressed thus far, it remains to picture to one’s 
.self the di.spositions of an edifice, in view of which so large 
a substructure had been prepared. No trace of sealing is found 
at the summit of the mass, but five metres from its four faces the 
stones were set at right angles, 
yielding the corners of a square 
16 m. 10 c. at the side (see dia- 
gram figured below. Fig. 125). 

The space is on too narrow a 
scale to admit of the hall of a 
palace having stood here, but it 
would have been most appro- 
priate for one or several altars. 

What may set us on the right 
track for a probable restoration 
is a fragmentary shaft of black 
.stone built in the wall of a 
neighbouring imdm-zadeh, which 
mu.st have been taken away from our ruin. 1 1 was from this shaft 
that Coste derived his idea of a restoration, which he never pub- 
li.shed and which we borrow from his collection of original drawings 
(I''ig. 126). An open porch composed of two columns appears on 
the upper level ; four lobbies, corresponding with the marks referred 
to above, gave access to a small temple placed upon a platform 
296 metres round, which could not fail to have an elegance sui 
generis^ and bear the stamp of the grand taste of the Achsemenid 
age ; for we should incline to ascribe the monument to that 
reign. The column had thirty-eight flutes, a mode of embellish- 
ment, as we have pointed out, not seen in Persia before the 
Achaemenidae,* Study of the materials leads to the same coni^Iu- 
sion, notwithstanding a light layer of mortar laid on .between the 

* FlakwH and Costs, anetmnt, Plate XXXVII. , ; 

* Misi, o/Ar/t tob. v. p- 457. 
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horizontal beds. The sizi; of the freestone blocks is pretty much 



the same as at I’asar^nda* 
and Perse] >ul is ; they ave- 
ra.i^e i m. 30 r. lon_4 by 65 
c. hi};h, c'Uid from 60 c. to 
50 c. thick. 'J'hc e.\'i»lorer 
observiitl, not without sur- 
pri.s<‘, it) the apj>ar(:nt bc<l 
of the last courses, that the 
.stones vvtTC joined to_4;<'ther 
by dovetails .1 jiroee.ss 
that does not seem to 
have obtained in .Sussani<l 
constructions (bi^^. 125), 

I''inally, the units })reseni 
here the .same irr<\i4ulari- 
tles, th(! joints yield, in 
plan, the same broken lines, 
as in the constructions of 
the first emjdre. It is. 
therefore, tlumjjjhl to n-coj^ ■ 
nizc in this monument tin; 
sign manual of the masons 
that built the edifices of 
the Polvar valhjy, with this 
tliffenmee, that here they 
resorted to a mode of union 
never emiiloyed there, 'i’his 
dejiarture from tlus'r habits 
may have been due to 
a need to hurry; mortar 
is a (juicker way to go t<i 
work than {lrc.s.sing the 
faces of the stone with 
sufficient cart!, so a.s to 
make them exactly fit one 
another along the wholtj 
surface. 

'Phe Tukht-i- Rustem 


( I hi*one of Rustem), of which mention has already been made, 
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will dose worthily the list of monuments of this description.* 
It lies two kilometres south of the ruins of Istakhr (Fig. 103). 
It is a massive structure made of stone of great bulk, i- m.' 
31 c. in one direction and X2 m. 46 c. in the other. Each of 
the two lowei courses has a height of 95 centimetres; the 
upper is set back 58 centimetres from the one below, and together 
they form the plinth of the monument. The stones were laid 
without cement, and united by dovetails. Of subordinate dis- 
positions nothing is left save a shaft 90 centimetres in diameter 
lying on the ground a little way from the structure ; whence the 
inference may be drawn that, as at Feruz-Abad, here also was a 
double-pillared porch, within which rose the altar (see I'ig. 126). 
It was doubtless the sanctuary most frequented by the inhabitants 
of Istakhr, for it is much nearer the town than that which fronts 
Naksh-i-Rustem. 

We subjoin Dieulafoy’s description of a building situated in the 
Susian plain, which he identifies with a temple : “ The edifice was 
upheld by substructure of about two metres (in height ?). The 
form and dimensions of the upper platform were determined on 
the spot. To the four columns, whose bases have been found, 
corresponded a porch akin to that of the small palaces of the 
Achmmenicke. I dismiss the hypothe.sis of an hypostyle hall, 
because the bases that have been recovered belong to an order 
always <;mployed externally, and because the ramp by which the 
building was entered terminates in the axis and the base of the 
supports. Beyond the porch were first a rectangular hall, then 
another porch with two pillars, a staircase, and a court, on three 
faces of which ran a paved walk, which our excavations have un- 
covered, 1 he buildings that Hanked the exterior porch were of 
no great size. The total depth of those surrounding the court, 
including the walls, averaged from 9 metres to 9 m. 20 c. 
The widening (at stated intervals ?) of the paved walk around the 
court corresponds with the thresholds of the doorways, and the 
short flights of steps answer to symmetrical vestibules that ran 
along the first hall and opened upon the external porch. The 
stony masses found right and left of the staircase, masses that do 
not reach by a long way the crest of the foundations of the 
column.s, doubtless supported stelas or statues; the gradines 
situate in the centre of the court supported an altar, akin to the 
‘ Fi,ANpi»» arid Costs, (fueiMne, p. 73, Plate LXIII. 
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atesh-gah figured on the bas-reliefs of Perscpolis. Objects of 
small weight, permanent seats, or basins for ablutions, w(ire placevl 
at the farther side of the court, which was lightly gravelled." ' 

Unaided by a plan (shortly to be published), the above descrip- 
tion conveys no very definite notion of the monument. In this 
Susian building, however, wc catch glimpst:s of some of the di.s- 
positions Coste has ascribed to the alcsh-gah of Ohur; be it in 
the I'aiscd altar, the ramps, notably the porch, which, though on 
a smaller scale, recalls the PropyUea of the Persepolitan palaces, 
save that in the sanctuary uncoventd by Dieulafoy the upper 
platform of the central block, that upon which stood the pritists 
who attended to the fire, was seemingly less ehivated than the* 
dependencies surrounding it. 

The atesh-gah is, therefore, the sole monuimmlal type ami 
representative of the religious archiU'Cture of Pi-rsia, one which is 
encountered all over the country, but we are by no means .sanguine 
that fresh resijarches will lead to ihi^ discovery of another, W'e 
have here tlui true national ty[)e created for the siipreim; rite of 
Magism, that in which its whole cultus was suinim^d up. Nor 
was its ceremonial interrupted by the Maci’donian comiuest. On 
a coin posterior to Alexander, of which we ha<l occasion to spi.sik 
above (tail-piece, end of chapter iii.),* is figured a momanent, i>y 
the side of which a king stands in the attitude of prayer. A glance 
suffices to show that wc are in face of an aicsh-gali. Thrta: 
altars with very salient horn.s rise upon a block of masonry, 
whoso base and entablature the engraver has in<licated ; bctw<i»,'n 
the pillars at the angle, two parallel flights apiiroach laterally the 
landing-place that led to the platform. (Jn tin: right appifars an 
object, supposed by some to be a banner; might not it be a ptAer 
to stir the fire with ? 

If during the Parthian domination the Maadian temple thus 
preserved its traditional form, it was not likely to lose it with the 
Sassanidae, when Mazdaism became the state religion. Some have 
thought to recognize an aissh-gah of the Sassanid period in the 
built tower at Ferfliz that still measures twenty-eight metres in 
height. It rises in the middle of the area representing the site of the 
ancient town of Ardeshir-Khurreh (GhQr), which covered the bed 

’ OiEUiAPov, DettxUm Mapport iJRetm A/rh^,, 3* st^rie, tom. viil pp. »<i6-87o), 

* /list of Art, tom, v. p, 635, 
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of an ancient lake (kig. 127).® Arab historians assert that Arde 



FiCr, View of ruined tower. Flandin and Coste, mdmnis 

Plate XXXV. 

shir erected, in his capitnl, an afesh^guA of sufficient dimensions 
^ X>iwi^tov, dtJaPfrse, tom. in. p 6,. y 
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to have attracted the attention of travellers.’ Masoudy, however, 
who visited Furs in yio or thereabouts, formally states that tin* 
Beit-en-Nar (fire-temple) built by Ardeshir sttxxl ujjon a knoll tin 
hour beyond the town of Ghur ; near it was a very curious sprint?’, 
around which was celebnited a yearly festival. But, as we luive 
s(;en, the ruin in (piestion is in the middle of a fiat level, and 
repre.sents the swamp formerly drained Ijy Ardeshir, bounded on 
either .side by an arm of the river; whilst thnaijthout the canton 
no other spring is met with e.Kcept that w'hich jets up and gushes 
forth in front of the palace, five kilometres hence in a northern 
direction.* Consecpiently the site of the ti'inple seen by Masoudy 
should be sought on one of the spurs of the range which ove-rhangs 
the palace.” As to the ruin figured on the j>rececling ]>ag(!, may not 
it be the " lofty tower,” the fortre.ss which, acconling to 'I'abari, 
went l)y the name of trrhiU, tower, and which Ardesliir had Infill 
in the middle of the town ? Masoudy di;es iiuU'ed mention it, but 
he adds that it had been destr<»yed by the Muslim.s. It was, 
perhaps, a watch-tower, of which the e.sterior staircases leading 
to the platform and the outer worlds were lieslroycd by the Arabs, 
and reduced to its present fragmentary state, which jnslified iht; 
epithet used by the historian. 

We fear, then, that the notion of a temple built by a .Sassanid 
prince must be abandoned as illusory. All we know is that the 
sacred fire continued to ascend to heaven throughout the duration 
of the second empire, precisely a.s it had done during the finsi. 
b'irc-altars frequently ajjpear on the coins struck by the Sassunida-; 
their forms are at once le.ss simple and imin; atu.'nuated than 
those of a former age.'* As to the dis[>o.siiion of the building*! 
by which they were sufjported and enframtid, no opinion can be 
advanced, save that we know nothing about it. 

From the day of the triumph of Islam oviir Magism, the 
follower of Zoroaster have been conqielled to wamler fi;rth from 

‘ Tabari, German translation by Nocldckc, p. n ; french ditto, Ijy ZoUciiiwrK, 
ii. p, 73 j Masoudy, translation by Barbier do Mcynard, tom. iv. p. 78 j K trnamak, 
German translation by Noeldeke, p. 48 j BARuisa or Mkyramu, tMimnam (ita- 
j^aphiqtu dt la Peru, p. 175. 

* fLANom and Coktk, Pme ancunue, p. 34. fvr ‘hort of plain. 

“ It is just possible that the ruin known as Kalch Ddck-h tdr (the Maiden's (’asile), 
said by Costc to stand alxivo the deli of Khttmaifigan, which he designotes as 
“ ruined forlrera,” might throw some light on the question. 

' r)lbUr.AFav, J.'Art antique, iii. p. 9. Kifts. 5* 7. 
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their country, and obliged to use circumspection and humble 
demeanour in order to be allowcJ a corner somewhere ; the atesh- 
r^afi has had to make itself smaller, and descend to within little of 
the ground level — withdraw itself within a strictly closed court to 
escape from the gaze and intrusion of the non-Parsee ; all the 
same it has not suffered its fire to be extinguished. The mar- 
vellous long(;vit3% the persistence of a belief whose rites are now 
(jrcciscly what they were in the da5^s of the Dejoces, the Cyaxares, 
the C)'ruses, and Dariuses, has in it something that appeals to the 
imagination and stirs it to unconscious respect. This has been 
vividly expressed in a page we reproduce as an appropriate con- 
clusion to our study.' “My re.searchcs,” writes P'landin, “in the 
hypog<‘ia of ]^(‘r.sepoli.s were disturbed by an incident that deserves 
being told. As I was ascending the path that led to the ruins, 

I perceivtid two figures whose dre.s.s, even at that distance, looked 
different from that of the Persians ; they were two little old men, 
hale and kcicn-eyed withal. ... To my questions they answered 
that they were traders from Yezd, on their home return from 
a journey in the north of Persia. They went on to say that, like 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Yezd, they were Guebres (fire-wor- 
shippers), as Jemshid, the great king that had built the palaces of 
Pensepolis had been. They could not, they said, go by those noble 
ruins without visiting them even as pilgrims. Having thus 
spoken, they began to collect small pieces of wood and dry grass, 
with which they made a pyre on the edge of the escarp of the 
rock where w(‘, stood. 'I'hcy .set fire to it, mumbling prayers in 
a tongiKJ I had not yet heard in those countries. It must have 
been Zend, the; language of Zoroaster and the Avesia, an idiom 
which is scarcely to be distinguished from that whose characters 
are incised on the walls of Persepolis. As the Guebres were 
praying before their fire, I raised my eyes to the upper sculpture 
on the facade of the funereal vault in front of which we stood. 
The' scene figured above was identical with the scene enacted 
before me. Mazdaism, then, had still adepts, adherents whose 
faith had been preserved through many centuries despite the 
persecutions of the followers of Mohammed and All, The two 
Guebres were gone, but the tiny pyre still burnt. I felt under 
the sway of a truly religious impression, as I found myself alope 
beside those embers that had been prayed to, and had received the 
* FtANDitM, tono. ii. p. 203. 
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hoinu-n; of two hrtary men prostrated before them. 'I'he Miioke oi 
sacrifrcc sUnvly rose in a l)luish pillar over the weird ro.ks that 
dominated the; silent plain covered with ruins, amiiist whidi Ira;^ 
numts of antique fire-altars were .still to be found. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ctvn, AND MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. 

General CnARACTERiSTics of the Palace. 

The principal effort of the Persian builder, like that of his 
Assyrian colleague, was brought to bear upon the palace. 
Religious beliefs which discountenanced inhumation had not 
favoured the development of a funerary architecture, and the 
monotheistic tendencies of a cult whose sanctuaries at the outset 
were the bare summits of lofty mountain.s, had retained through- 
out, even when it could command the resources of a mighty 
empire, the elementary and primitive form of the temple, an altar 
set upon a plinth more or less elevated, rising on an esplanade 
open to the .sky. Such simplicity and uniformity as these were 
in perfect harmony with the spirit of Magism and in accord 
with the character of its rites. Hence, the palace, in a society 
where the monarch played .so conspicuous a part, could not fail 
to as.sume a paramount importance. It was as if no building 
could ever be vast enough, beautiful enough to become the resi- 
dence of the majesty of the monarch, or furnish settings that 
.should enhance , the splendour of its pageants and give point 
thereto, under whatever aspect it was pleased to show itself. 

Thus it was that the inventive faculty of the architect centred 
in the palace. He had everywhere repeated, without scarcely 
ringing a change, the same sepulchral type, the same temple 
type. But when he was required to produce a stage befitting 
his princes, so as to single out royalty, from the rank and file, 
he knew how to vary his theme so as to derive therefrom 
several subordinate patterns, each with a distinct arrangement add 
individual physiognbmy. T*his he did because he had sample 
opportunities for e’cercistng his art, correcting, re-doing, and trying 
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one after another every imaginable combination, sucli at least as 
the nature of the materials and the* sites hxed upon permitted 
him to take up. On the other liand, royal existence was 
very comi)lex ; its needs were many and most divcr.-.e. and it was 
imperative that the edifices in %\hich it would bo carried on should 
satisfy them all Space must be foun<l to place the king, his f.unily, 
and hi.s harem in conditions so vast and luxurious* as should 
permit of those refinements iind solt living without whicli th<’ 
Persians--unlike their ruder and sober progemitors. who with 
Cyrus had subjugated Asia -- coubl no longer dispi-nse 
Around the monarch had to be grouped a whole host of olluials, 
body-guards and serving-men, and, mrxt to the private apartments, 
those vast state-rooms suited for public cen'inonies and luitional 
festivals. Such residences involvi'd, according tf* localities, dis- 
tributions more or le.ss spacious, more or k\ss complete. Cai»itals, 
as Kcbatana, .Susa, and I’ersopolis, were* not alone in po'isessing 
royal palaces. 'I’hc’re were houses also in l<*ss(‘r centres where 
kings stopped a few days during their periorlical jirogress through 
their states,® .so as to escape from the e.xtnune of cold and lieat, 
which they would have found irk.some. and not void of actual 
suffering. All they b:id to do was to profit hy the marked 
difference of climate induced by the relief of th<; .soil, to shift tlieir 
quarters from the neighbourhood of the sea itnd th(j plains of 
Mesopotamia in summer, for the first ledges of the Iranic plateau, 
or, further still, to the foot of the lofty mountain ranges which 
command it on the north. Hence they divided the year between 
Babylon and Susa. In the .spring they wouhl, <Iouhtless, go for 
a few weeks to Tabcc, on the Ibtrsian (iulf, a little way from 
modern Bender-Bushir. would th<m journey buck to 

Ecbatana, where during the whole, summer tluiy enjoyed the. crisp 
refreshing breezes blowing from the hills, sitting under beautiful 
trees watered by clear mountain torrents which ru.sh with roaring 
sound down the gorges of Demawend. In the autumn th<*y 
resided at PersepoUs.® Of course, a mere “ box," .such as the 
kings owned on the seaboard, could not Ikj on the same scaUi as 
the palace at Susa, where they made a longer stay and received 
foreign embassies. Yet even at Susa or Babylon a winter house 

’ iwi lyimvn wpStrm wtvTW di/p6t!firwy U^/xraE (Athena!U% xii. 

8, p. 513)- 

* Suabo, XV. ill. 3. 


Atlwna'uji, xii. 8, 
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must in some respects have differed from a summer one ; it was 
better closed, and a shield against cold and damp. Here was a 
divergent element, the effects of which we should be better able 
to appreciate were the whole labours of the royal architects within 
reach. Our observations, however, solely bear on the Persepolitan 
buildings and one exemplar out of those that crowned the mound 
at Susa. 

What helped not a little to prompt essayals that turned to the 
advantage of art was the personal and ephemeral character of the 
palace, to which reference was made in a former volume in relation 
to the royal houses of Assyria.’ There the fact was disclosed to 
us by the sculptures and inscriptions ; here, the inscriptions 
incised on the walls would have permitted us to surmise it, had 
not Polycletus forestalled and set us on the scent. He was a 
contemporary of Alexander, and, it would appear, well versed in 
all things pertaining to Persia.® “ On the summit of the mound at 
Susa,” he writes, “every king builds a separate palace for him.self, 
with treasuries and stores, a pile of building set apart for receiving 
tributes levied in the course of his reign, and which must be kept 
as a monument of his administration.” Excavations have not been 
carried far enough to permit us to seek here a confirmation of the 
above testimony, but it coincides with the extent of the ground 
covered by the fragments of ancient constructions, and the depth 
of the stratum overlaying them. As to Persepolis, besides anony- 
mous buildings in a poor state, four kings have left structures 
signed by them. Amongst all these edifices not two are alike. 
'rho.se that would seem to have been inhabited differ one from the 
other both in their orientation and the general character of their 
arrangement. Some are more spacious than others. Again, 
neither the plan nor the dimensions of the colossal fabrics, those 
we should call state apartments, throne-rooms, were uniform.* 
Every prince had the very natural desire to imbue his work with a 
character that should single it forth, and outshine his predecessors, 
or at least produce something quite different. It was seldom, 

’ Uisi, of Arf, tom. li. pp. 122, 421. 

* Polycletus, cited by Strabo, XV. iil ai. It is owing to an error of the copyist 
that Strabo’s manuscripts, instead of Polycletus known through other citations, have 
the name of one Polycritus, which never appears anywhere else. The fragments 
of the latter have been collected by C. Muller (Serifiores rtrum AUxatu/fi 

pp. t30-t3s), 

* Palaces Nos. 2 and 8 in plan. 

s 
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indeed, that a sovercii^n cared to complete or kcej) older huildin,i;s 
^'lany of lh(’ loval h<>uses at Pt*ist!polis look unfini'^lu d. 
At Susa, the su[>erl) [Kilace tireclcfl l»y Darius 1 lyslaspes was 
already a ruinous mass in the day of Arlaxerxes Codomanus, His 
^raudsi)!!, Artaxerxcs ^Ineinon, re*estahlisheti tht* itdiiu.e, je iisiiyi* 
in the new construction part ol the old materials, alTixin.t- his 
name thereto. Such habits as these .still obtain all over the Iwisl, 
above all in Persi;i, and imidy enormous waste of money and 
lalxnir. Ispahan, abandoned as a capital sim:<- the .-Khent of the 
K ajar dynasty, is in a de[)lorable .st<it<; of dtsolation. 1 he mae, 
nificcnt palaces of the .Solis, which ap|ieared af the <‘nd of a lotij^ 
avenue of plane trees, are nt»w turmal into sh<»ps or falliii.ii to 
pieces. The Shah inhabits Teheran, or rather the palaees by 
which the town is e.ncomjxis.sed. He, miver sjiends m<»re tluin one 
month in the saiivc [javilion, and builds ne.w ones to suit his 
humour whenever he wearies of the old, or whi'U some piettirespiie 
.spot has captivated Itis fancy. 'Phis biiildiii'* niani.a canse*. 
archit<;cls and ornamentists to bt‘ in ctm.sfant re<juest, .and alfimls 
them arnpk; opptjrtunity for self-imjmovemeni, compelliiij,; thcan 
to (txerci.se their powatr (tf iiuMmiiott in a wiiy that int patchwork 
could do- 

If the premise be j^ranted that dimatt;, race, ami political 
system have hardly chanjjed, or very little in I’ersia, the conclusion 
will irresistibly follow that royal archit<;ctiire always {jreserved, and 
still preserves, many of the f{!ature.s with which it started when it 
made itsdf the handmaiden of royalty. One peculiarity it has 
is that no house: of any pretension, let akme a princely man.sion, 
is without .some marble basin in front, which is swept by trailing 
branches, and, like a glass, reflects the wealth of foliage above. 

Around it arc gardens and swart! fetl to “ deep greenness " by 

many rills. So was it doubtle.ss in oltUm timt:s. 'riie. lake at 
Ferttz-Abad is just as full as when the fa^tide t)f the pakict: pro- 
longed itself in it.s clear depths. Notliing could be more arid than 

the present aspect of the platform that once carried the Perso 
politan edifices. But the network of channels which fummed the 
artificial level proves that to a large extent provision wa.s made 
to irrigate the plateau. The contour and hollow of a nuinl>er of 
basins have seentingly been traced. Without water, an abundant 
supply of water, trees would not have grown ; and what Persian, 
with his fondness, or rather passion for forest trees, would have 
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been without them ? The story Herodotus tells of Xerxes 
is well known. Finding himself in Lydia, he came upon so 
beautiful a plane tree as to become enamoured of it ; he decked 
it out with golden chains and bracelets of the same metal, as it had 
been a loved mistress, and set a guard to watch over it.^ The 
story is too strange and bizarre to have been trumped up, but it^ 
quaintness would strike the Greeks that followed in his train, and 
the memory of it lived in the country. It is in accord with what 
we know of the care taken by prince and satrap alike of their 
“ paradi.scs,” those beautiful parks in which game was preserved ; 
the pleasure they found in planting and watching the fine growth 
of trees of various kinds.* Born in a region where shady groves 
and water were even more scant than in Greece, Persians held 
them as boons without which life would lose much of its savour, 
'fhe importance they attached to them caused the Greeks to 
woniler. The latter were far too engrossed with intellectual 
pursuits, with gain and ambitious designs, to care for nature. One 
journeying through the islands of the x^rchipelago can always tell 
a Greek from a Turkish village. The latter is a green island, the 
l>oints of whose minarets bare'y outstrip the heads of sombre 
cyi)res!-cs, of walnut, and plane trees. Greek villages, on the 
contrary, are more populous, richer, and industrious; but at a 
distance they have the appearance of enormous cubical masses of 
masonry, with here; and there an isolated tree in some of the 
courtyards, looking quite forlorn amidst that stony mass. 

Wherever, a.s in Persia, a man endowed with worldly goods 
occupie.s his leisure in devising long vistas of sombre avenues, that 
shall be a refreshment to the eye, along with gurgling waters to 

' llerodotas, vii. 31. 

“ Xknophon, Economics, iv. so-zz (Park of Cyrus the Younger at Sardes). See 
also a description by the same author of tlie park of Pharnabazes at Daskyhon 
{//elicnica, IV. L 15, 16), as well as that given by Plutarch (Arfaxerxes, xxv.) of 
a royal ptrk situated in Northern Media, Curious instances as to Persian tastes 
will be found in an iascnptbn from Dermenjik, near Magnesia, on the Maeander, 
which MM. Cousin and Descliamps have transcribed ; it is the Greek translation of 
a despatch I'iaritjs Hysiaspes addressed to the satrap Gadates. In it the king con. 
gratulate* his servant upon the care he bestows on the royal demesnes under his 
supervision, and the pains he takes “ to grow in that part of Asia adjoining on the 
yEgean plants whose native liabitat is beyond Euphrates " {Sn /dv yap lp,iiv 
imovtU rows vipav E&^drou napnoiit hrl rk ndno rijs Atrms ptptj Kara^vrcvwv, 
itraw& oifif wp^tnv). This text, which M. Deschamps has obligingly communicated 
to me, appeared in the SttUettn di porresprutme hellimqui, January, 1890. 
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caress liis c<ir with soft music, h<* Is rot to shut liiiiiscll uji 

between four walls, as wv an; obli'^ed to do in our uncertain climate, 
where the weather chani^os from one iiour to anothei, and l)rij,jht 
.sun.shinc is so -seddom with us. T.he principal apartments f>i the 
residence, .save those in which the private :icts of dome.stic life are 
carried on, are wulely open on the e.xtcrior, at least on one side. 
Merc are distribut(;d what an: called iuur// or ht/nr, those -p-eul 
chambers at the (;nd of the court with jets of .sii;irklin.i4' murmuring 
water, which sitrve as diuuiu recejaioii rooms; no door or 

wall in front ; nauj^ht but a penthouse and lluwlni; drapery t<» keep 
off the .sun when it falls on the lacadt' (hi';. 12b). Above all, there 
i.s the kiosk - the name of which has passed into our lan^tia^^e 
a very different structun; from thos<‘ sprinkled about our j^auieus 
and public walks to which we apply tlu* term, fenced a.s thi'y are 
all round with w.dls. I he I’ersian kiosk is a rectanj^ular builditijt, 
rai.sed upon an artificial platform. It has but a sin.tile wall at one 
of th(; small sides, and be.t’inninos of walls on the two main fa<‘es ; 
in this manner shade ean always be hail ,tt the farther mid, 
Nau^dit is th<;n‘ to intercept the free access of ,tir, n;ui;,;ht to bar 
the v«;w ; the soft breeze and Lremitlous lij^ht toy in tmd out of 
th<; lofty slender pillars of wood, whose capitals richly inwrou.i'hi, 
uphold above and in front of this kind of reces.s a li}>ht roof which 
juts far out from the ceiling 40, 129). I’eoph; cravin}4 

audience of the sovereign are often received here. '1‘lu; latter makes 
it his .sitting-room before and after tin; noon si<*,sta, so as to enjoy 
the fro.shnes.s of the morning and evening tiir; here he smokes 
the kalhim, as his (;yc languidly sweeps over the waters and 
the green retreats uivumd, the minarets ami cupolas, the gardens 
of the neighbouring town, tin- boundle.ss n-aches of the plateau, 
and the distant mountain peak.s. 'I'ravellers who h.ive .studied 
Iran with intelligent curiosity, whetluT in the present or the past, 
have one and all juxtaposed modern palaces (whose image they 
have engraved) with ancient ones.' Like the power of the 
sovereigns, the dimen-slons and style of ornament of ihcstj tsUfices 
have shrunk and faded, but their essential and characteristic 
dispositions have remained unaltered — ftict that mu.st be kept 
well in view by the architect when he essays to nistore 
the royal houses of the Achtemenlds. It dc-volves u[K)n him to 

‘ Lorxus, Cha!dmmdSus{am,xi.Xli -, TftxiKR, r»ismpHmi d* I* Arnnk t! de h 
Pmt^ tom. ii. p. 179 ; t)iRm..\Fov, PArt and^uf d« h tom. li. pp, 44 **< 5 . 
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rfinembt.T that the Asiatic palace constructed for polygamous 
princes, who shut up their wives and have them guarded by eunuchs, 
has always been divided into two distinct sections, called respec- 
tively i)y the I urks sdaniUk and harevi, birfiii and anderun by the 
Persians. Out of these one only will lend itself to a possible resto- 
ration, that which has left considerable traces and remains above 
grounrl : notably the public portion of the building where the king 
lu'M his court. If this i.s so it is because in making his monu- 
mental portals and grfive.s of columns, the builder used none but 
.stone blocks of great size. We therefore propose to re-establish 
tills division only of the palace. The kiosk has always held a 
most important place in the unit of royal constructions. Its ele- 
ments arc very simple, and may, at will, be enlarged to the propor- 
tions of a colossal edifice, or reduced to the size of a small elegant 
building ; it is an o[)en hall, with outlook upon the court at the 
end of which it .stands. Of course it has offices, smaller apart- 
tiKiUts for ,secretarie.s cntnustecl with the despatch of current 
business, s<Tving-men, body-guard.s. Behind these a private pas- 
s.'ige, used by the king when, after official hours, he desires the 
privacy of his own apartments. In this portion of the palace are 
l»ant[ueting halls, small iiarlours, and sleeping apartments, which 
<lo not call for magnitude and height, .such as we expect to find 
in the chambers where the sovereign, when he admits his sub- 
jects to contemfilate his face, -wishe-s to appear enhanced and 
exdted, as it were, above humanity by the exceptional proportions 
anil magnificence of the .setting. In the harem we no longer 
rerptire .stone of great calibre, whose function is to cover vast 
8pac(:.s that will be filled by multitudes ; monolith side-posts and 
lintels, massive shafts of limestone, would be superfluous; so 
would the longest beams of cypress and cedar from Lebanon and 
Elbur*, such as would permit the widest possible interval between 
the supports. Length of span is not wanted here. All we demand 
of walls is that they shall be thick enough and lofty enough to 
oppose an adequate barrier against peering eyes and inquisitive 
ears ; whether they be of brick or stone will not matter ; it will 
always be easy to conceal them behind drapery and wainscoting. 
These apartments were furnished with great luxury ; but nothing 
remains, or almost nothing but slight and confused vestiges, that 
do not even permit of a plan being made. All that the curiosity 
of the archaeologist can hope to grasp and evoke — aided thereto 
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by attentive study of ancient text*! -out ot the |><jnn.inent con- 
ditions of royal existence and the ruins of antique constructions, is 
the aspect of the state and receitli<tn halls. We mas tell ourselves, 
however, for our comfort, that w'e should have seisi no inore^ it, 
with .some (Ireck embassj , we had \ isited .Sus;i <ir 1 eisepolis in 

the day of Darius or .\rtax(‘r\es. 

It has been souqhl to attribute a teehnieal and pivcise sense to 
the different terms <‘inployed by the I’ersian scribes in the in 
Hcriptions enoraved on the stones ot the buildinos ot the A( lue 
menuhv, be it to denote the whole pile or its various p.irts. 

We do not proijose enjj^tit’inj,’ in a research ol this nature. 1 )espiie 
th(; reasons put forth, it does not .appear to us that the siomlieatioii 
of any of tlu; words iit<[ii(SUon has been establisited with eeitainty 
cither from the situation of tiny sinoh- one, or the elements ot 
which it is composed. 'I'lien. too, our niiml misobes us .ts to the 
word upudiUiti Ixrinj.;’, ti.s advanceil by the satin’ tiuthoritj, .done 
applicable to “ tlu; jiri’at isol:i1<;d halls wlu-re the kinj,^ of I'ersia 
jjave atidienct; on solemn ocetisions. We p(;r<'eiv<’. it is true, ih.if 
the word tippenrs on b-ases that once belonj^ed to apartments of 
this nature; but the etymolo},'y Hpiukml tis Kiven by that com 
petent liniiuist, W. Jatne.s Darmesteter, jiieiiiis no twin* than 
-‘SI building raised upon a height," and is equally applicable to 
“citadel,” “acropolis," “ palace front rcrsisin the w<;rtl has passed 
to the Semitic languttgcs, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic.* Wc 
question, therefore, wliether then; Is suflicienl authority to narrow 
and determine, as wt; are invited to do. the signification of the word 
in question ; whether in the mind of thosi? who usf’d it, it «!i<l not 
comprehend the whole block eretKxl by tlu; sovereign on a raised 
ground as at Susa, and on an artificial platform as at I'ersepolis. 
Besides, the subject has a meiliocn; importattce for the architert. 
Suppose he atlmittcd all tlie values propos«?d for the different 
terms, would that avail him in his restorations } 

Susa certainly had palaces as fine, as vast and grand as Persejioiis, 
but nothing now appears above ground ; what subsists is burieil 
under an enormous accumulation of earth and rubbish, whence the 
English and b'rench excavations have only disengaged the frag- 
ments of one of the buildings. Nor is this alJ ; M . Diculafoy, who 
has completed the exhumation commenced by Loftus, up to the 

' Dikuj-aw, tom. ii, p. »», ii. i, 

* J. I)ARMKJ,i’RtK», A/uiffs iram'emm, torn, ii [i. 
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present hour has only made known the result of his researches by 
two reports that could necessarily contain but very summary 
information. At Persepolis, on the contrary, on the desolate and 
majestic esplanade, fifteen columns are still standing.* Stone was 
employed here to a greater extent than at Susa ; hence the plan 
and elevation of the principal edifices are not only apparent in 
tlu' lines of the foundations seen above ground, but also in 
the beds tor receiving the beams cut in the antae, which have 
kept their whole height in the colossi superbly planted about the 
])<)iTals, anrl the side-posts which tell us the situation of all the 
openings. We have here, then, at least the bones, the skeleton 
of th<; building. Last but not least, these ruins have the enormous 
advantage of having been traced, drawn, and described by ex- 
plorers of every nation since the beginning of the present century. 
'I'heir testimonies complete one another, confirm and check each 
other ; what has escaped one has been noted down and proclaimed 
by a more attentive observer. The difficulty of the archeologist 
i.s how he.st to choose from among so many sketches and photo- 
graphic views and materials of unequal importance, but nearly 
ail valuable, which have been placed at his disposal, Persepolis 
will b(! more c.sp(;cially the scene where we shall study those 
sumptiiou.s residences of the Great Kings, of which it was neces- 
sary to give first a general idea. Before, however, we establish 
ourselves upon the famous platform whose history opens with 
Darius and cloics with Alexander, before we set about restoring 
those types of Persian art coeval with the epoch of the greatest 
prosperity of the empire, it will be well to look back and make 
a short .stay at the ancient capital of Pasargadae, and try to com- 
prehtmd the nature of the essayals of the royal architects on this 
early scene of their activity, when they constructed and decorated 
the gigantic buildings grouped about the lower valley of the 
Polvar for the Achaemenid dynasty, at the foot of those rocks 
where they excavated their tombs as well. 

‘ I find but twelve and thirteen in the two panoramas published by M. Dieulafoy 
{/.'Art antigut, it. iv.-xi.), but I make out fifteen in a photograph sent to me by 
Hoiissay. The difference is owing doubtless to the fact that from the pomt 
Dieulafoy stationed himself to take his views, some few columns were found m the 
tKttne line, those in front hiding those behind. 

When Niebuhr visited the site, nineteen columns were still erect on the platform 
of Persepolis, 
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Rf>VAT, i 3 cTn-iiiNi;^ .vi PAs\Rii\ri,K. 

It was near Pasargada^ that Cyrus defeat od Astsaifcs, and 
the remembrance of a victory which had raised tlie i’ersians to 
the first rank is said to have endeared the [dace to him. Hence 
it was that iie built hen* [lalaces an<l (reaiuries which still existed 
at th<i time, of the Macedonian invasion.’ The riiiits covt'rinjLj 
the little plain which takes its name from the villa,'4e of Meshisl- 

i-.Mrir”hab are 
supjjosed to be 
the remains of 
these edifices 
(I'i-J. 

They stand 
e]o,e to the 
tombs and 
alLirs ue have 
d e s c r i b <• d 
above,'' and tin* 
orouped within 
;i r <; c. t a n 54 1 e 
2400 metres by 
700 metres 
wide, whose tir- 
cam fere nee 
corresjionds, perhaps, with timt of the ancient town. 

Itight hundrcsl inetre.s northward of the (hdire (I'ij;. 49) is 
an area slijjhtly raised above the .surroundin'* level, within which 
rises a solitary pillar, along with tliree pilasUTs or anta- which 
formed the corners of the walls (P'ig. 11, 23). 'Puking these 
into account, as well as the traces left by sevttrnl columns upon 
the ground, jambs of doorways and juts of walls, an idea is gained 
of the disposition of a building 44 m. 60 c. long by 34 m. 60 c. 
broad (Fig. 130). 

Among the apparent remains of the antique construction, a 
four-pillared porch, with two lateral chambers, Utnds itself to a 
probable restoration j then comes a great hypostyle hall, divided 

‘ Strabo, XV. it). 3, 7, 8 ; Arrian, III. xviii. to. 

* //«/. e/ Art, tom. V. cit, tii. | a ; di. iv. § *, 



Fifj. <if ('ytu<^, I'Inii jirwnt sirtUb I'l \miIN 

mifl (’osTK, St* rltMv 
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into four aisles by two^ ranges of pillars which supported the 
ceiling. M. Dieulafoy, in his restored plan, puts a second porch 
with its annexes, and a colonnade of pillars along the main sides 
f.V): warns us, however, that the completion of the 

edifice is conjectural and rests on feeble data enough.® Be that 
as it may, there is naught in it to remind us of a tomb or temple 
whilst it offers 


a nunarkabb; 
analogy with 
those edifices on 
the Persejjolitan 
l<;vel which are 
universally ac- 
knowledg('d as 
royal residences 
^Vhat may lx; 
gue.s.scd of the 
decoration about 
the principal 
oiienings in- 
crea.s<;s still 
furtlu^r the re- 
si'inblunce. Of 
their jambs 
nothing remains 
but the lower 
portion, broken 
off almo.st flush 
with the ground, 
yet on the.se 
tiny fragments 



Fkj. Pnlace of Cyni<5. Plan rcstorecU Dikuiafoy, 
VAri anthjui^ tom, 1 , Plate XVIII. 


vestiges of the bas-reliefs which adorned the door-frame may still 
be distingiu.shed ; their themes were seemingly akin to those that 
occupy the .same position at PersepoHs. On one of these slabs 
appear five human feet, the sole relics of the traditional group, 
perhaps, of the king and two attendants. Another stone shows 


two birds’ claws and an equal number of human feet ; they bring 
to mind another common device, the combat of a king with 
one of tho.se monsters Persian sculptors delighted to represent 


^ DmutAFov, etc, tom* i. p. 31. 
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(Figs. 71, 72).* Hero, however, as far as human lent ami 
talons allow us to judge, the two actors in the scene, inste.i 1 ol 
looking at each oUkt, as they would hav<‘ done had thr> l»‘,-n 
engaged in a hand-to-hand conllict, moved in the same ilireition, 
implying an arrangement somewhat dillenait troin wiial is 
witnes.sed at I’(*rsc[>olis.'" 

The number of pillars is not large; tln-ir tlimeusions. togetlier 
with those ol th(^ building considered as a whole, ilo m*l ( oaie 
near those displaced later at Fersep'dis and .Susa, mir ate the 

walls as thick as on the platform ol the 
'rakht-i-Jams!dd. If the main lines ol 
llu; type tltat was to cumulat*' in the 
palaces of the younger ea[)itals are 
already found Iktc, on the oUht haml 
ev(rything udls ns that we are (am- 
fronted hy an art which, with yoim;,; 
faltering step. |)re[iar(‘s itself for holder 
nights. ’I'he lesiimonj ol the epigraphic 
texts bears out the impression thus «*('- 
cetved ; <:verywh(‘re on these sl(mes 
appears the pithy inseription ttlretnly in- 
cised in the three languages which the 
royal chancellery will continue to use; 
it runs thus : “ I am Kurus, king, Achar- 
intmid” (1 am King Cyrus, the Acha-me- 
nid),* The Persian text is the most 
ancient raonuimtnt of that idiom and 
mod<; of writing ; it appttars towtirds the top, on one of the faces 
of three [dllars which form llu; best-[)res<frved portion of the edifiee. 
Their height is incm; than live metres," Faeh consists of ihns; 
beautiful blocks of limestone dre.ssed with th<; utmost nicety {i'ig. 
23); all rest on a substructure more or less visib!**, hall buried in 
the soil like that of the anta;, but which a few blows of tlu; spade 
would disengage (Figs. 13 2- 134). All th«.s<! foundations are 
made of freestone, and originally were united together with metal 

» DiKVLAfo\f IJAri antique^ tom. i. 30. 

^ Stou», Simerkun^^n (relating to Plate CXXXVIl, in which urc figured the 
pair of bas-reliefs under noth'^). 

* DieolafoVi kc, dti tom. i. Plates XIIL, XIV* 

^ Costc has 5 m, 20 c., and Dieulafoy 7 metre, 



Fins. 132-134— of Cyrus. 
Plan of ^ntlarh au<l thoir sub- 
Htiucluri’s. Flanimn »nU 
(’rmK, / Vr.fi* 1‘lnU: 

cxivn. 
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clamps. That above this kind of plinth the wall was of crude 
brick may be implied from the fact that one face of the pillars 
was deeply concave, far more so than at Persepolis ; it constituted 
veritable mortises, into which entered, tenon-like, the soft compact 
mass of clay.^ It is not only because of what we learn as to 
the constructive processes employed from that day in Persia, 
that the side pilasters merit our attention ; for the cuttings at the 
top peimit us to re-establish, as we have done at Persepolis,® the 
timber frame, of which the ends rested on the notches in question 
—the woodwork, in fact, that formed the ceiling of the hypostyle 
hall, and upheld the Hat 
roof. These set-offs, 

(‘uch corresponding with 
the {-.xtremity of a beam, 
are figured below (Fig. 


35 )- 


“ The rectangle 



A. a, G, I), shows the 
bed cut for receiving 
the lower face of the 
architrave : g, e, a, d, k. 

If, the bed for a second 
row of beams, upon 
which rested the joists, 
the exposed heads of 
which formed the den- 
ticulated cornice ; whilst the indentation g, l, k, 1, represents the 
place reserved for the planks destined to enframe and keep in 
place the bed of pisd constituting the flat roof. On the last notch, 
M, N, V, T, .s, R, reposed the beam which completed the frame about 
the porch, found in the vertical salience of the pilasters beyond 
the brick walls.® 


Kui. Palace of Cyiu‘. Upper j ait of one of the 
pillaii,. DiiiUi.AKoV, auHtjM, tom. i. Kig. 30. 


If the timber frame allows itself to be restored with the utmost 
certainty,* the plan of the edifice offers too many doubtful and 
olwcure portions to make it expedient attempting a restoration of 
the unit, in that certain important elements of the elevation are 
mi.s.sing ; so that we know not how the capital was made, and all 
we can say of the sculptures that decorated the door-frame is that 
they once exi.stecl. In such conditions as these the use and 


' /Jisi. of Art^ tom. v. pp. 474-477. Ibid., tom. v, pp. 480-486. 

Dikuiapov, loe. tit, tom. i. p. 33, 34. ‘ Ibid., Plate XVI, 
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general character of the edifice are the only items respecting 
which some kind of guess may be hazarded. 

We are even worse off in regard to the remains of a building 
situated some hundred and fifty-nine metres in a northern direction, 

marked “Small palace” on 
the plan (Fig. 94). What 
has led to the designation are 
bases of substructures and 
other fragmentary portions, 
amongst which that of a shalt 
i m. IOC. in diameter .should 
not pa.ss unnoticed. A hy- 
postyle hall is supposed to 
have stood here, 38 mc-tres 
by 15 metres wide, with two 
ranges of four pillars each as 
supports to the roof (l-'ig, 1 36). 
A block 3 m. 50 c., sol upon 
a plinth to the north side of the hall, should be recf)gnized as 
the side-post of one of the doorways (Fig". 137).' d'he face of 
this stone, against which leant the brick wall, i.s tleeply concave ; 
the opposite side, turned toward the clear of the opening, i.s 
adorned by a bas-relief, about which we shall have 
more to say presently, as one of the most curious 
monuments of Persian sculpture. The brief inscrip- 
tion with the name and title of Cyrus cited above, 

TJ/V. jawF, has <li.sappcared.* The site of 

a third building, to judge from a slight ri-sing of 
the ground, covered with .stones and rubbish, should be; sought 
380 metres northward of the principal palace (Fig. 94), 'i'hc 
only limb that remains in place is a corner pila.ster, made of 
two blocks with a total height of 5 m. 60 c. ; from which the 
inference may be drawn that the building to which it belonged 




Fi(i, 136.— Pasai^adse. Plan of a small pnlacc. 
Flanimn and C'cjste, /W td ««</>// ay, Idaie 
CXCVII. 


The block in question is * m. 58 c. long and 88 


' Flandin and Coste, p. 160. 
centimetres thick. 

* The inscription has been seen and transcribed by every traveller who has 
Men the place. It was r« when Dieulafoy halted here in *88 1. But when 
Houssay visited the ruins, in *885, it had disappeared. The whole of the upper 
part of the top block had been tom away. 
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must have resem- 
bled the two we 
have just de- 
scribed. As to 
the; inner disposi- 
tion nothing- can 
be advanced. On 
one of the heights, 
at the foot of 
which runs the 
road from .Shiraz 
to Ispahan, arc 
confused remains, 
marked on tin; 
map, “ Ruins of a 
town." Towards 
the northern ex- 
tremity of the 
plain, over whosii 
surfac(; ruins ar<‘ 
scattered about, 
occurs a far more 
attractive monu- 
ment. It is a 
massive block of 
freestone, known 
us the Takht-i- 
Solciman (the 
Stage of Solo- 
mon), in length 
23a m. 72 c., with 
a perpendicular 
wall (where least 
damaged) that 
still attains a 
height of 12 m, 
75 c. (Fig. 138). 
Nothing could be 
simpler than the 
pkmof the struc- 



FiQ, I38,*-Parsai:gadie. The Takht-i-Soleimaa, General view. Flandik and CosiE, Fersc anciemu, Plate CCI. 
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ture. It is a parallel(\sj;rain with only three sides ; tlu' fourth faec, 

or rather where it should 
have been, is formed by a 
curve in the slope of tht; 
hill, In strong contrast with 
the geometrical regularity 
of the other parts of the 
tracing, Resaults, in the 
form of advanced works, 
occur at the four corners 
of this enormous die of 
masonry (b'ig. 139), All 
who have seen it are agri'ed 
that it is a substructure. 
Of its construcLion we have 
already spoken;' it remains 
U) <letenuine what i( 
was intemh-d to earry. 
Some have .spoktm of 
a eitadel/'' If so, the 
.situation was singu- 
larly ill cho.sen ; tlu* 
right place for a ras- 
whose function 
was to cover the, plain 
from the <in<‘my 
threatening it on the 
north, would hav<! 
Iwen at the entrance 
of tin; tlefik'S wIkukt! 
einerg<;.s, along with 
a .stream, tin,* road 
timt coine.s fnnn Me- 
dia. Had this l«.*en 
a purely d(;fensiv<! 
work, would tlu* stone 
have been so beautiful ? Would thtty h.W! takitn the trouble to 

' //ist ef An, tom, V. jip. 4<5<), 470. 

» FcANumand Cost*, Pm/antienue, iip. 161, «6a ; 'rrxos, DampimAtm. H, 

!>• 
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apply to the unsquared units constituting the core of the mass 
a rev^tement of blocks of great size, dressed with a care scarcely 
to be imagined (Figs. 140-142) ? 

Would they have been at the 
pains of chiselling all the edges 
and making all the beds of unequal 
height, an irregularity that was 
studied so as to provide the only 
kind of decoration it was possible 
to apply to these great surfaces ? 

On the other hand, nothing is more 
natural than the carefully wrought 
ashlar work we find here, if we see 
in it a platform prepared for a 
Italace that should command the 
plain and be at the gates, as it 
were, of the town.* It then becomes Fir,. 141.— The TaklU. showing detail of 

, , , , , . courses. Fi-ANDIN and Coste, reru 

perfectly clear that the architect anfJmne, mte ecu. 
wished his substructure to look 

<‘.legant, noble, and in harmony with the magnificent edifice he 
intended to erect upon that grand plinth. If he made the angles 
to jut out, it was because again.st these 
saliences would lean wide staircases 
leading to the level where the royal 
apartments were to be grouped. 

'Fhi.s point being settled, we must try 
and dispose of the following; — ^Was 
thi.s a kind of diminutive outline of the 
Persepolitan esplanade, or did the latter 
.serve as model for the reduced copy of 
the I'nlcht-i'Seleiman, ordered by a sove- 
reign desirous to endow Pasargada; with 
a monument akin to that which every- 
liody admired in the ■ new capital of 
the kingdom ? Of the two hypotheses, 
the first appears far the most likely. 

Neither on the platform around it, nor 

at the foot of the mass, are there fragments from which it might 
be inferred that the in petto buildings were ever completed. 

' Dikulafoy, V Art antique, tom. i. p. 13- 



Fia i42.""Tlie Takht. Section of 
courses* Jbid^ 
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This is farther proved by the stiiUi in which the upijcr beds of 
the construction urc found. .Many ol tlie joints are rouj^hU 
suggested, and the upper face of not a lew stones i.s only ('ul 
round the edges ; the .same degret: of incompleteness is oliservable 
in the upper portions of the facing (h'ig. 17). 

Had the work been coinmenci'd by Darius, or one of his 
successors, would the execution hav<j been suspended? On the 
contrary, all explain.s iLself if we admit that this monument, likt; 
the palaces in the plain, dates from the reign of Cyrus. Tlu'se., 
after the conquest of Chaldrea, may have appeared unworthy the 
power and majesty of the monarch ; he may have wished to own 
a palace which, like the sumptuous aniiciue residenrt; he had 
occupied at Ikihylon, .should look down from a great height on 
the .surrounding plain, with this difference, that, us he. inhabited 
a country where stone was plentiful, he substiUitetl a built 
sub.structure for the earth-mounds which, in the valh'y of the 
luiphrate.s, constitute the ba.se of edific(‘s. I carry out the 
programme laid before them, arcliil<’<:t and masons hail but to 
apply methods with which they were alread) familiar. The works 
were interrupte.d by the thialit of Clyrus, or <,:lse wlien t uinbysiai, 
who had perhap.s contimusl them, perished, leaving the throne to 
an usurper not likely to feel any responsibility in regartl to his 
predecessors. Nor did they faro belter at the hands of the second 
founder of the empire, in that he transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Persepolis, 1 lore were centred all the efforts of sovi-reigns 
anxious to perpetuaUi the memory of their name by means of 
spacious and rich buildings. As to Pasargaila-, it was now no 
more than a .sacnsl town, venerated for the associations connected 
therewith; it had temples, a treasury, a scIkjoI of magic, and 
pilgrims flocked to gaze ujion the lomlj ol C'yrus.' New palaces, 
however, were no longer built tlurnt, just as none have been rai.so'd 
at Ispahan since the present dynasty has transported its seat to 
Teheran. 

There Is no occasion tt) regret having tarried in a town whose 
importance and political rSk had so brief a duration. We have 
pointed out the processes resorted to in the construction that 
we shall meet again at Persepolis ; the palace already offem the 
outline of di.spositions that we shall study elsewhere tn s^tecitnens 

* I'uNV, Hitt. Nat,^ vi. 36 : ^‘Inde ad Orientem magi obtinent Pasargadiw, 
castellum in quo Cyri seiuibtuni est.’' 
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of far greater magnitude ; in it the architect aims at placing his 
exemplar upon so elevated a pedestal as shall attract the eye 
of 'the beholder from afar, whilst to the sculptor has been allotted 
at least part of the space where he will distribute and establish 
his bas-reliefs. To sum up the above remarks; Persian art does 
not date from the conquest of Egypt, when relations with Greece 
Ix'came closer and more frequent; in the day of Cyrus and 
Cambyses it already had settled habits and tendencies, along with 
characteristics proper thereto, and quite distinct from the culture 
cif other liastern peoples. Hence it is that to soar to its full 
heiglit it had no need to change either its general principle or 
tlic path it had carved out for itself. All it was required to do 
was l(} take advantage of the resources and enormous capital the 
amlation of Darius and his successors placed at its disposal. 


The Platform at Persepolis. 

At the present day the district where, from the reign of Darius, 
l’er.sian royalty fixed its residence contains naught but villages ; 
all the same, it is one of the most fertile, well-watered parts of 
h'ars. I'he plain of Mervdasht is seventy and eighty kilometres 
rin the north-west ; its mean width is eight and twelve kilometres 
towards the south-east (Fig. 7). A river, that may be the Araxes 
of the ancients, flows through it, and loses itself in the Lake Miris. 
It is called Polvar in the hilly district where it takes its rise, 
Murghab near the village of that name, Si wend Riid a little lower 
down the gorge which serves as a line of demarcation between 
the territory of Pasargadai and Persepolis, and Bend-Amir in the 
plain of Mervdasht If we have uniformly spoken of it as the 
Polvar, and thus given it a conventional value which it only pos- 
sesses in the first part of its course, it was for the sake of brevity 
and to avoid confusion. 

At the foot of the chain which bounds the plain to the north 
are interspersed, with no sparing hand, the remains of all the 
monuments which, from the day when they were brought to the 
notice of European savants, have been visited by travellers whose 
number has increased from century to century, and who have 
been more sedulous, too, in noting down with scrupulous exact- 
ness every detail of fabrication. The space within which the 
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monuments arc grou{)cd is not large (Fig. lu;,). 1 the tombs 

of the oldest necropolis, Naksh i-Rustem, .lispby the,,- lolty fronts 
in the face of the rock some two thousand live hundml metr<‘s 
beyond the right bank of the riv(;r, and about an (-(lual tlistamv 
from the left bank rise tlm slender i>il!ars of Pers^-poHs. between 
the entombments of the kings and their palaces, at the point 
where the stream, after leaving the di.slrirt oi Pasargad.e, enters 
a small plain llankcd by abrupt, loft> rocks, the ve,-,li!.ule as it 
were of the Mervdasht level, .irlilici.d Iiilloeks and rums still 
apparent mark the sit<; of the town, which from tlie Sassanid, 
and perhaps the Acha*menid [leriod, bore the name ot Istakhr. 
It certainly was in existence during the, first rersi.m empire, A 
borough with shopkec“i><;>‘« ^ihsohm-Iy necewiry 

near The royal castle, to sujiply the material iietsls of the royal 
household ami the numerous retinue of the prince, oflitiiK, soldiers, 
and menials, who accomi>ani<;d him whenever he, moved from one 
city to another. It is a phiasunt plum, liuit b<'uriiig, vi.rdanl, and 
as great a delight to the <-ye as that of Slura/ ; so that b*'ibre the 
decrease of the [jopulation and impoverishment of Fen.ia, brought 
about by centuries of misriik:, Istakhr, owing toils fme position, the 
l)C.st that could be chosen throughout the district, shell*, Teii too frotn 
northern blasts, could not hut retain a cerUiin importance ami 
sedentary ^jopulation. 

Wc shall return to Istakhr presently. Many of its monuments 
present curious features upon which it will be well to dwell at some 
length, and their interest will he more tusily grasped when 
■we have reviewed the more important and variml group com- 
pri.sing the royal houses. 'I'hese are sprinkh.-d alKnrt in 
picturescjuc disorder on a vast esplanade overhung by the rocky 
hill that seems but a prolongation of it. 'I’he outline is broken 
by a number of (irojections aiul imlentation.s, distributed on all 
the faces with utter disrcgartl to regularity. Roughly speaking, 
the enceinte forms the three sides of a parallelogriim, whose h.'tigih 
is 473 metres, and the grtuitest breadth 3B6 metres 143).* 
The height of the perpendicular wall surrounding the esplanatle 
varies from 10 to 12 metres, according to the sbite of the ground, 
The execution is pretty much the same throughout ; the horiaon- 
tality of the courses and polygonal masonry, which occur here and 
there, may be due, perhaps, to later reconstructions and repairs 
* I haw omitted giving the bearings because ohvioufdy wrong. -'■T rs. 




Fig. 143.— Persepolis. General plan of buildings. Flandin and COSTE, Perse ancicnne, Plate LXVII. 
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(i i;,;. 20 , 1 Idles III, X.).' Ihere is no attempt at ornament 
<‘vc<;ptinir a plinth_ and a crown. The plinth, visible on many 
<i point, wheri'ver it is not hidden under stones that have fallen 
Irom the lop, rather resembles that of the Gabre. As to the 
cnv.vnino meini>ers, they have wholly disappeared ; nevertheless, 
we can affirm that a continuous entablature was carried round the 
whole .summit of the wall.* To-day the topmost bed is broken off 
just below the level of the platform ; the exposed face is covered 
with sculinodiolcs, provin,£r that this is not the real face, but that 
it was originally reveted. Then, too, when the work was in 
Its pristine .stat<‘, difference of level was redeemed by a frieze and 
< ornir(‘,and thetvvo 
architectural mem- 
bers constituted a 
jiarapet around the 
csplana<le (Plate.s 
in., X.) Some 
rart* fnii^ments of 
the frit;z<: are still 
in place towards 
the .southern (*x- > 

tremitV of the .stone fiom the fneze of wall of platfoim. 

1 t ^ fiM torn* ii. Fig. 13. 

I akhl. 1 hey arc 

liiocks that formed a horizontal course towards the top of the 
plain wall, slij,ditly overhanging it ; but the frankly salient plat- 
band enframing them helped still further to single them forth 
(big. 144). 7 'he projecting cornice, however, was much more 
irxi«)sed, hence it has everywhere broken away; but there are 
.stones in the rubbish banked up at the foot of the wall that look 
very much as if they had come from the cornice of the royal tombs. 
Mouldings and profiles are identical. Seek not among them, 
however, remains of the entablature of the palaces, and suppose 
that they broke away or were thrown over the edge of the plat- 
form when the edifices fell in, or later, whilst the work of destruc- 
tion was going on, which here extended over centuries. Not that 
by itself the thing would have been impossible. Has not many 
a piece of architecture and sculpture been found in the rubbish, 
which until lately concealed the external base of the Athenian 

* Mitt, ef Art, tom. v. pp, 471, 472, 

* DiBVi^Arov, MAri aniique, tom, i. pp. 17, 18. 
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acropolis, and which had l)dunt4cd to thi‘ inonumcnts witiiin tli«; 
enceinte? Here, however, such an liypolhesis is unlmalde. 
Ijccausc ail the roofs wen: tiinlier.* Su|>post‘ (lu:\ Iiad heen (»f 
stone, we should trace some rare vestige ainon|4 tlie numher of 
fragments of shafts, capitals, and door-frames tiial strew tla: 
csplanadi', or in the field of ruins presented l)y the I hill of a 
Hundred Columns. Hut amon:.r these stone, s, earth, and jjotsherds, 
nothin|j[ of the kind has keen n-e, tveissl. Remains of the (sn- 
hattlemeiit are found in the plain only; they lie a little in inmi 
or near the foot of the wall, and an- then-fore relics ot the 
cornice that <U:corated th<‘ supporlin” wall. 

This jrreat work is signed by Darius. On llie southern face 
of the pl.itform four in.s<’nj)(ions are «si;.,;rau'(l witli hi-; name. 
Two an; written in Persian, one in Susian, ;ind the other in 
As.sj'rian. In the first two Darius invoki-; .Mmra Ma/rla: In* 
enumerates the peoples that pay trihiiti* to the empire, anil jikiees 
the buildinj.^ under the safej-nard of tiie army.’’ Was this .siiii»en 
douH wall completed hy Darius .i' Wc knovv not; in any case In; 
conceived the plan and carried it so far as tf> justify us in iTediiin},; 
him with the honour of the emprise. A carria^ie road wiinliiij^; 
round the southern face led from the plain to the platform ; it then 
went behind the edifice al<,)ng the first slope of ilm hill, to 
approach again the esplanade towards the east angle;, whetice it 
mounted as f;ir tes the pair of tombs situated in the rock behind 
the level (Fig. 143). A road that required so long a i/zWitr am 
have been used by none but heavily laden carts ; it was what 
we should call the tradesmen’s entrance. Neither tin; tracing of 
the road nor that part of the e.splanade vvln;re it abutted .show 
sign or token of buildings to indicate that a roy.d w/i.Vc tivt-r 
took that direction. 1 he true, the monumental entranci,*, the one 
used by the king on his going out or coming in and visitors 
bringing gifts in their hand.s or .simple homage, was the .superb 
staircase by which even now the level is reached (Plate X.). 


* //tsf, of An, tom. V, j»p, 475h-485. 

• SPIK0K4 Dk citponmkm MBmhrfUn, pp. 47-5, and p. 74. mSsaht 

{Us A eMmhtin, pp. 80, 8i) reproduces the translations which have been made of 
the Susian and Assyrian texts. Tito fimt is supposed to contain a formal mention 
of the paUincs erected on the great level, but the interpretation of Kusfan texts is 
still open to many doubts. Altogether these inscriiitions form n Imnd 7 m vo c 
LXX^n (I't-ANmN and Costs, Ptrst antUnnt, FlaUjs LXXI.* 
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“ The staircase was let in a set-off of the wall, and preceded by 
a landinpj-jjlacc raised upon a few steps, in advance of the naked 
facade. In its pn.sent state it consists of two diverging flights 
parallel to the wall of the Takht ; e.g., two lower symmetrical land- 
ing-places, then two converging ramps, separated from the first 
flights Ijy a .supporting wall. The whole of the staircase consisted 
of a hundred and eleven steps. The slope is so gentle, say Arab 
writers without exaggeration, that persons on horseback ascend 
and <leseend with<jut difficulty, and the stair so wide that ten men 
can mount at the same time. The step.s, as well as the middle 
and low'cr part of the substructure, are all in excellent state of 
prtiservation (h'ig. 145).' The stairs in many places rest on the 
native rock the latter shows on not a few points of the esplanade, 
wh<!re it ('arries without intermediaries the substructures of the 
palaces and their colonnades, whilst elsewhere one treads upon 
a floor carefully laid down. Hence the core and support of the 
Itivcl i.s a kind of })romontory that juts out from the mount, and 
which the hand of man has cut in .such a way as should answer 
the use assigned thereto by the sovereign.® The levelling 
along the northern wall wa.s never finished ; as no edifices were 
erected on this .side the rock was left in its rugosity. The 
eircumfi;rence of the massive block of masonry was as irregular 
as its surface ; perhaps the constructor multiplied projecting and 
rec<‘ding angles so as to accommodate the outline of the structure 
to the natural irregularities of the ground, and reduce his work 
to what was absolutely necessary. Much more labour would have 
htHiii rwiuirecl had they hewn the rock to obtain a rigorously 
straight line on the three .sides of the polygon. Even though 
reduced to its minimum the effort was considerable. Cast your 
eye on the two spurs the mountain sends out into the plain, ^ and 
you will perceive that the surface is everywhere seamed by rents, 
breache.s more or less wide. It was a question of lowering here 
the ridge, there of filling a ravine, taking from one side what was 
required on theother—a work, in fact, that cannot be estimated at 
its true value unless soundings could be made here, such as have 

* PiKULAKov, L'Arl antique, tom. i. p. x?. Coste (p. 77) has io 6 steps, 58 for the 
lower eights and 48 for the upper. Their width is 7 metres. The middle landing- 
place is a square, 14 m. 60 e at the side. The height of the steps is 10 centi- 
metres. 

* TftxiBR, Peseripiim, tom. ii. p. x66, 

* Flan pis and CosTK, remandenm, p. 73. * I.XVn. 
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permitted of a subterranean chart being tlrawn of the rock which 
carries the edifices of the Haram-esh-Shcrif.” ' 

In the mean time what has been fully made out is that Ix/hind 
the supporting wall there is another of dry stones, then a third 
composed of earth and unsquared units, whose thickness naturally 
varies according to the configuration of th<- rock.® The in- 
equalities offered by the stony ground in its natural state, may 
have helped to suggest the notion of constructing the edifices at 
slightly different levels, in that a great (h‘al more; of th<! mass 
must have been cleared away had they atlempie.l obtaining e\ery 
where an absolutely horizontal an'a. Accommodating thmnselves 
to the unevenness of tin; ground was all gain, for a consider- 
able amount of manual labour was saved, whilst it provided a 
num!)er of esplanade's, connected with (such other by stairs who.s(; 
.symmetrical balustra<l(*.s not only Invoke the, long in<»n(jtonoii.s lin<j 
of the substructure and added varietj- to the a.sjiert, but prev(;nt<*d 
the palaces being masked by <-ach other, as they would have been 
had tlunr floor .stood «,n the .same level. Jfonre it is (hat, ns in 
the hi.story of the jdastic arts, h<‘r<* also the architect has known 
how to bring out happy and original nisults from conditions that 
at first .sight might appear difficult to handle, but which he was 
bound to accept as the choice of the prince or nati(m that gave 
him nis orders. 


Bour distinct -horizontal plans may be counttid on the platform. 
The lower stage is narrow and insignificant It extends along 
the whole of the south wall, and do<!s not seem to have supported 
any edifices, 'fhe second level is ajiproaclied hy the great .stair- 
ca.se (rig. 145)- takc.s up about ihreo-quarlers of the .super- 
ficies of the platform ; upon it were distributed the tirincipal 
buildings—the Propylma (b'ig. 10, No. i) and the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns (No, «). Proceeding from north to south is 
another esplanade some three metres above tlu's. which contains 
the relics of the most important and attractive of all the royal 
edifices, the hypostyle hall of Xerxes (No. 3). Again, to the 
rear of this, but in exactly the same direction and more than three 
metres higher up, is reached the terrace wliich carried two build- 
ings. the palaces of Darius and Xerxes (Nos. 3 and 5). Lastly, a 


* Ilk/, of Arl, torn. iv. pp. % loS. 

DiKW.Af'OY, Z!Art mtiquo, tom. if. p. 15. 
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building at the south-east angle (No. 4) appears to have had its 
floors on the third stage. 

It is on this side of the esplanade that the best view is obtained 
of the mouths of the conduits, which form a perfect network 
under the great platform. Their tracing is carefully indicated on 
Coste’s plans. ^ Advantage of the living rock was taken in their 
construction ; elsewhere, whenever they stretched along soft 
earth, freestone was used, with large overlying slabs. Whether 
built or excavated, some of them must have been watercourses 
which distributed the precious fluid to the inhabitants of the royal 
city. On the last slopes of the mountain, near the tombs, are 
d<;cp hollows supposed to be reservoirs that would be fed, 
perhaps, by a spring now dried up. Others of these channels 
played the part of drains ; they not only received the used water 
of all the dwelling.s, which made up as large a population as that 
of a good-sized town, but rain-waters which from the roofs of the 
hoiKses fell on the platform, and were then poured out into the 
plain. As a rule they are below man’s stature ; in places, however, 
on<i can walk erect in them.* The bottom is covered with a deep 
layer of mud. 

Itxcavations .still await the explorer on the esplanade. It is 
m liter for surprise that no European should have followed the 
(‘xample .set by Haji Muctamadaldaulet Ferhad Mirza, Governor 
of I''ar.s, who, in 1877, kept six hundred men at work for months;* 
but 1 do not suppose that his workmen cost him much, if anything 
at all. Did he light upon the trca.sure he expected to find here, 
or at least some rare fragments of sculpture, enamelled tiles which 
he could turn into gold ? He has not let us into his secret. In 
any ca.se we may congratulate ourselves that such a whim ever 
came into his head. To it we owe that recent travellers have 
fountl the approaches and the interior of the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns cleared down to the floor, where Tdxier and Coste had 
their progress impeded by earth two or three metres high. In 
order to examine cerhdn features of the construction, the latter 
was obliged to cut through rubbish pressed down into a compact, 
resisting mass by fragments of architecture lying upon it. Now 

* FtANDis and CosTK, Perm ancienne. Plates LXVII,, XC., p. laS; Stouk, 
Perstpdlh, Pmerkungtn, 

" Cliitrdin, edit I-anglfes, tom. viii, p, 339, e( s^//. 

* S'luijtK, /(V. ci/., tom. i. Prefiice. 
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that this palace displays, like its ncij^hhours, most f>i' its h.ises 
along with caj^itals whose very existence was <pi<-stion(‘(l, Huh” 
remains tf) be done with rt'gard to the othcjr great royal houses. 
All that subsists of them, anta- and pillars, doorways and w’indows, 
has been disengage<l down to the substructma'S ; thi; latter resting 
on the rock. The curious who hav<- studi«‘d these ruins h.i\e 
cleared hen; and there the bases of pillars and walls; iKSirly everj 
where, whether in th<‘ space, once occu])ie(l by palac<;s or in their 
immediate vicinity, the original ground luis been laid ban;; Init 
the rest of the jdatform is covensl witli earth one metn; deep. 
To the rear of the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, as shown in our pl:ui 
(Fig. 143), are hea))s <if dust, of rubbish, aiul hillocks of .stone 
seven and (tight metn;s in height. What is buried in their depths? 
It aina/.es me that nobody .should hav(' attempted sounding 
their flank.s. Interesting di.scoveries might be. exp(!eted it tin; 
whole of the <>splanad<; were uncoventd, ;is has ju.st been done for 
the Acroi^olis at Atluai.s. 

Whatever may be the results (»f ulteri(»r n'searcluis, tluty will not 
modify to any gn;;it extent our pres<!nt notion of lh<: giuieral 
arrangement of the platform and the cliaracter of its eitceinte. The 
latter, con.sidered as .supporting wall, was tulinirably fitted for the 
function it was called upon to fulfil ; from the stainding point of 
a defensive work, however, Its value was feeble cve.n in its perfect 
state, when it was .surmounted by a parapet, 'riie lu;ight was 
mediocre, and permitted an (!.scaladc, 

The numerous rc.sjuilts it presents on all its faces added, no doubt, 
to its strength. 'I'hey were h'kt; so many counter-forts that gave 
it more power of resistance against earthworks; but they favoured 
at the same time tin; movements of tlu; be.siegers, in that the 
re-entering angles afforded convt;nient places for ladders, 'rhere, 
are 110 tower.s anywhere to act a,s batpries and protect tlie 
curtain, or any trace of crenelation.s. binally, the princiiial stairs 
which it wa-s difficult to barricade- -offered a coimnodious means 
of access, both from their width and gentle slope; thtijr m(*rils, 
in the hypothesis of a pacific destinaium, would have turned to 
serious drawbacks and elements of danger, had Fer.sepoH.s betm 
a fortress in the ordinary sense of the term. Wti are thus !<*d to 
.suspect that I)kHlorus'.s description, the only (ireek historian who 
enters into jiarticulars respecting the construction of the royal ( Ity, 
is substantially corri:ct. “ Be.fore going further,” he wriUfs, " I think 
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it expedient to say a few words about the palaces the town con- 
tained, palaces rendered famous for their magnificence. The 
citadel was imposing from its situation, and surrounded by a triple 
wall. The first, provided with crenelations, rested on foundations 
sixteen cubits high, the construction of which had cost vast sums 
of money. The second was built like the first, and had double its 
height. Finally, the third, whose circumference described a square, 
attained to a height of sixty cubits ; it was made of very hard stone, 
and seemed destined to last for ever. Bronze gates appeared on 
each of the four sides, and near them railings of the same metal. 
With the gates the safety of the enceinte was assured, whilst the 
bronze ramparts were calculated to astonish the beholder.” ‘ 

In the group of buildings we have studied there is naught 
resembling, even at a distance, the presentment found in the 
narrative of Diodorus. He speaks of three ramparts, which, 
though he does not expressly say so, he pictures to himself as 
concentric ; yet there is but one on the site, that which serves as 
substructure to the esplanade. With regard to the other two 
walls— of which nobody has seen a vestige — it might be supposed 
that, being of brick, they have disappeared, and that the material 
has been reduced to powder or re-used in the construction of modern 
houses. It might be said that their foundations lie, perhaps, buried 
under the crops of the plain, for the configuration of the soil will 
not permit us to seek them anywhere else. Granting that it is so, 
they would surround the city, which stretched at the foot of the 
royal residences and protected these at a distance. The height 
of the external, or first, wall was sixteen cubits, and that of the 
second rampart was thirty-two cubits ; for, in describing the 
defences of a place, one must proceed as would a besieging enemy, 
w'ho has to take each successive wall ere he can enter the fortress. 

* Diodorus, xvii. 71. Strabo speaks of Persepolis m very vague terras. “Perse- 
polis,” he says, “after Susa, was the greatest and finest town of the empire; it 
possessed palaces whose magnificence was as nothing when compared with the 
riches of all kinds they contained ” (XV. hi. 6). Plutarch, whilst mentioning the 
burning of the palace (Alexander, 38), does not name Persepolis, and is silent as 
to its edifices. jElian certainly mentions it, but he ascribes its foundation to 
Cyrus— a glaring mistake (Bisf. Anim., i. 59). The one instance which is correct 
in Quintus Curtius’ account (vi. 6 , 7) is the indication of the great part timber 
played in the construction of the Persepolitan palaces; but the author seems to 
think that in his time all that was known as to the situation of Persepolis was 
through vague tradition— that nothing remained of the imposing pile which even 
now calls forth the admiration of travellers. 

u 
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Hence the third enceinte, built of hard stone and rectanf^iilar in 
shape, would coincide with the one we know ; but not one feature is 
in accord ; all we find to note are differences. The wall by which 
the level is supported and bound is almost intact ; there is little 
more than the cornice missing, and this allows itself to be easily 
restored. It never had more than about the third of the height 
assigned to it by Diodorus. We are equally puzzled as to the 
site of the gates that “ were to be .seen at the four sides,” who.se 
bronze folding-doors and railings come in at the end of hi.s 
sentence with telling effect. A single avenu(“, the great stains, letl 
to the north terrace ; hut no means of access occurred on the 
other faces. 

The testimony of Diodoriw, then, i.s in opposition rathi-r than 
confirmed by that of the monuments ; the discrepancy is all th<: 
more strange that the historian, or, more strictly speaking, the 
author he followed, presents on this .s;une page; a just idea enough 
of the situation and character of tin; royal tomhs.' W'e may 
[jerhaps penetrate the .secnit of such dis:ign!em<'nt an<l inco 
hcrence.s from the fact that hi.s guhle was ( 'iitarchus. lie liad 
taken part in the e,\q>editIon of Alexander, and with him travelled ail 
over Anterior Asia ; he .spoke, therefon?, as an <‘ye- witness, 'rhat 
he was given to exaggeration and ilelighted to astonisli his 
readers, ancient writers atto,st. 'I'he mood was upon him wlusi, 
having to depict I’ersepoli.s, he tlrcw upon his imagination to 
round off and complete his noU;.s, in order thjit the descripilotj 
should come up to that of Ecbatana with its .seven walls as 
given by I lerodotu-s. 

When Darius and his succe.s.sors, in the phtnitude of their 
power, erected the constructions at Persepolfs, they could not 
look forward to a day when tins enemy would .scale thtar native 
mountains, threaten their aipital, and <listurh their tran<|f)il 
possession of that magnificent platform fronting .so noble ami 
wide an expanse.* From within those stately halls o()cn to the 
breese, the monarch had peeps of the houses of Istsikhr, nearl>- 
lost amidst deeply shaded gardens ; then his eye would follow the 
line of its suburbs, that stretched far out into the plain, dotted 

‘ Hist, 0/ Art, tain. v, pp, 617, 618. 

» All travellers who Imve visited Perfepolisarc uramimoui. in praising die beauty of 
the view to be had from the platform. We borrow our instance* from Fi.AiitniN 
tones ii. p. 147) and Disuutov (I’ Art, etc., if. p. 17). 
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about with clumps of trees, thousands of rills letting out the secret 
of its freshness, greenness, and charming aspect. Beyond this 
foreground, where everything told of life and prosperity, he caught 
glimpses in the far south of the long ridges of Luristan, whilst in 
the middle distance he could see the lofty peaks of Fars which the 
dying sun had set aglow. Towards the north-west, in the direction 
of Pasargadae, his eye rested confidently on the mountain chain 
which ro.se on the only side whence danger could be apprehended. 
A revolt from the old subjects of Cyaxares was always possible. 
But a fortified gate closed the road on the north, whilst im- 
mediately behind Istakhr, forts had been constructed at the 
.summit of abrupt rocks, so as to bar the passage to the Modes. 

These were the defences of the plain ; the king, entrenched 
behind mountains and fortified gorges, had no need to shut 
himself up within high walls. Besides, what would have been 
the use of ramparts that could always be titken in the rear, by 
climbing round the slopes of the rocky hill that overhangs the 
royal castle ? Effectually to protect the latter, a wall must have 
stretched along the foot of the clifif, exactly as Diodorus re- 
presented to himself the citadel of Persepolis with four sym- 
metrical sides ; but no ve.stige of a circumvallation wall has been 
discoverctl between the buildings of the platform and the tombs 
ludlowed in the rock. True, an explorer, Texier, mentions “a 
kind of rampart made of mud, thoroughly Babylonian in its style 
of construction, Hanked at regular intervals with great .sc^uare 
towtir.s. The wall, of which traces finst appear near the tombs, 
rises obliquely up to the summit of the hill, or rather the first 
crag then it redescends to abut on the north-east angle of the 
level."* 'foxier has not seen the remains of the rampart which he 
describes on the testimony of a traveller whose narrative has not 
been published. Their existence, therefore, might be questioned, 
except that Stoke likewise reports having seen them.® In his 
estimation the wall consisted of alternating courses of yellow and 
brown bricks ; the first were five and the others ten centimetres 
thick. The enceinte, which started from the north angle of the 
level, has left enough fragments on the slopes to enable one to 
follow its line up to behind the royal tombs. It is just possible 
that after the fall of the Achae-menidae, the princes of Peisia proper 

* TJtxiEK, SetcriptiM, ii, p. 1567, 

‘ PmepoUs, Bmtrkunssn, jPAetegrmmetrisehe ati/gemmmm Fkn. 
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occupied one of the palaces of the old dynasty, and in order to 
place their residence beyond the possibility of a sudden attack, 
they covered it on that side by a wall planted on the rock ; but, in 
any case, a rampart of earth like this, with its oblique and broken 
line, does not coincide with the account of Diodorus. It would 
be futile attempting to find the fourth face of the enceinte, sixty 
cubits high, “ built of hard stone.” 

Study of the site, then, and the position of the buildings of the 
royal castle, are in direct contradiction with the assertions of the 
historian. His fault is to have turned into a strongly fortified 
citadel what was but the colossal plinth for a group of palaces. 
The object Darius had in view, when he set about erecting his 
stupendous platform, was precisely the same as that of the con- 
structors of those artificial mounds sprinkled about the plains of 
Chaldaea and Assyria, the depths of which are sounded to-day by our 
curiosity ; it was intended to separate the king from the crowd and 
place his dwelling above their heads, within an enclosure that 
should secure him from contact with the vulgar, with space and 
view at his command, so as to be able to lead, unfettered, a 
grand regal existence, while he let his eye wander over a vast 
expanse. 

The Propyl^a on the Platform. 

On reaching the head of the stairs, at a distance of fifteen 
metres, and symmetrically in the centre of the landing-place to 
which converge two flights of steps, the remains of a building 
which occupies but a narrow space relatively to the other structures 
on the platform present themselves. That the importance of the 
edifice in, the general plan was real is shown in its dimensions, 
which were considerable, and the lavish care bestowed upon its 
execution (Fig,' lo, No.-i ; Figs. 19, 143).* Its principal remains 
are - two great piers, some eleven metres high, beyond which 
Jiroject, in round .boss, the fore parts of two quadrupeds, whose 
bodies '.arc left; in high relief on the inner face of these same 
square.'ipill4J^>,.right and left of the paved corridor intervening 
between' theipijia corridor;3 m. 82 c. broad, (Fig. 146 and Plate IL). 
The length of the animdls is more than six metres, and in height five 
metres. They were carved ip the thickness of large hewn blocks of 
limestone, fitted together without pement, of which the piers were 
^ Flandin and Perse ancknne^ pp. 78-8:3. 
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made. Beyond the passages rise two slender columns, the upper 
part of whose capital is alone wanting (Fig, 147) ; the site of two 
other shafts is shown by their bases, which are still in place, and 
about which he a number of fragments of capitals.^ Again, beyond 
t c symmetrical group formed by these supports are other two 
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Via, 147 .— Columns of the Pronyhva, Diku- 
tAVoWt /Mrt antique^ tom, |>latc XXIL 


Iiillars turned the opposite way, and .similar to the first both in 
plan and proportions, save that the arrangement of the gigantic 
animals flanking the doorway is different. On one of the 
(looking towards the mountain) the images decidedly beloWg td the 

• Fianuin and Costk, Af. «/„ Plate LXXIV. The bright of the columas in 
their present state is 16 m. s« c. , . , ■ « *« 
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conventional type created by Chaldaean plastic art, whilst those on 
the other side (towards the staircase) have no wings surmounting 
the back, nor high tiara crowning a man’s head, nor long curly 
beard falling on the breast. Here the sculptor was content to 
represent real bulls, as he has done elsewhere, either where the fore 
parts alone are figured, as about the capitals, or the whole animal 
with his powerful development of force, as in the compartments 
of the balustrade of the stairs leading to the palace. The elements 
that still remain of these supports are quite sufficient to enable 
us to restore them with certainty (Plate III.). The four stone 
pillars formed the piers of a brace of great portals, pierced right 
through two bodies of buildings, whose width is given by the 
stones that are visible at the back of the west fa9ade (fronting the 
stairs). A few blows of the spade on the opposite side would 
uncover blocks which, like these, served as substructures. That 
they are the foundation walls whereon reposed the brick mass of 
this and the other buildings on the platform, is proved by the 
spurs (“waiting stones”) at the side of each pillar, which helped 
the clay to marry the limestone. As to the pillars, they were 

not isolated like those in front of the temples of Phcenicia or 

the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, where they replaced Egyptian 
obelisks,^ Study of the plans of Persian architecture shows that 
this art has always assigned the part of support to its column ; 
and this was precisely the function it fulfilled here, where it upheld 
an entablature which connected the two pavilions; thus consti- 
tuting a whole in which the elegance and lightness of the central 
porch were in pleasing contrast with the massive amplitude of 
the two frontispieces. The whole character of the building, the 

position it occupies in front of the stairs, near the edge of the 

esplanade, give us the key as to its arrangement. It cannot have 
been a throne-room or a domestic dwelling, because it is widely 
open on its foyr. faces, and has neither the size nor the inner 
arrangement offered by edificles where the king held his court or 
lived surrounded by his wives.* It is no more than a monumental 
entrance, somewhat analogous to those pylons that adorn the front 
of Egyptian temples,^ and it is* likely that • here, as in the royal 
tombs,-we 'have a' reminikence of Egyptian architecture, a clever 
and discreet copy of one of its favourite themes. The main 

‘ JJist, of An, tom. iii. pp. 119-122; tom. iv. pp. 291, 292. 

“ The total length of the building is 37 m. 37 c, 
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idea was borrowed ; but it was made subservient to the habits 
and exigencies of an art which, from a natural effect of its origins 
prefers lighter and more slender shapes than those that delighted 
the builder of the Nile Valley. Hence in speaking of them we 
shall not use the term “pylon,” lest it should call forth an image 
and type differing in too many respects from that of our restora- 
tion. Ihe right name for them is “Propykea.” The Greeks 
applied it to buildings which, like this, consisted of a porch or 
j^’atcway comprised between two massive winj^s. 

Our restoration needs scarcely to be justified, though it differs 
from that projiosed in Coste’s plan,’ in that the siiles are hin-her 
more massive, and therefore stand better. Coste did not grasp 
that luirc, as in all the palaces of the enceinte, the stonej door- 
Iraine was connected with a brick wall, so that his restored 
structure is .somewhat thin and poor, and loses of its effect. 'Phe 
plinth upon which the bulls are set uj) is not an invented detail 
though it is barely seen in our view (Plate 11. ), representing as it 
does the north.ea.st side in its pre.sent state, where it lies almost 
buried.* It is entirely di.sengaged, however, on the opposite face, 
so that exact measurements could he made.’ As to the entrances^ 
they have lost lintel and cornice ; but the mi.ssing liinks are easily 
restored from a number of other doorway.s, either built or chi.selled 
in the native rock about this same platform (I'igs. 14, 15, 22, 
57 . 5 ^^* ios). Wc have said on what data we relied for'ovcr- 
laying the masses of adobe with a facing of burnt brick, which, 
owing to the variety of tones obtained from different clay and 
degree of firing, had the appearance of mosaic.’ Our frieze of 
enamelled lions, which appears below the cornice, is borrowed 
from the entablature of the rock-cut tombs ; as to the embattled 
eilge,^ it is the natural and inevitable mode of finishing the loft 
in this architecture." Finally, over the hollows, seven metres 

' Fi.ant>in and Corrii, Perse annetme, Plate I.XXXVIL 

* The pinto in question is reproduced from the fine hcliogravtirc enimivod bv 

I>lEi;f.AKOv {JJAriMtipie, il Plate XIL). ^ 

• Flandin and Costk, lee. eil, Plates LXXVII.-LXXIX., pp. 78-81. The 
plinth is * m. 70 c. in height, by 36 c. wide on the inner face; its salienee 
beyond the facades is i m. 50 c. In order to show the noblest dtieomt^ 
lom employed by Persian sculpture, M, Chipiez bas been pilty of » 
lattdeuty. He bas transferred to the north-west tkgode— fignrW in his dw'wfjjBH.. 

belong to the nbrth-eairt lidei 

Msf. e/ Art, tow; k. p. 549. n. i. ‘ tota, v* !?, 533, 
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wide/ interposing between the columns and the side walls, no other 
covering was possible save one of timber; whilst the indenta- 
tions at the top of the pillars gave us the composition of the 
wood frame.® 

This beautiful work was signed by Xerxes ; our restored 
perspective view shows — on those inner faces of the passage that 
are visible — the place of the trilingual inscriptions, where the 
son of Darius boasts having built this porch, “which points out 
every country.” By this was probably meant, “ whence a vast 
expanse could be embraced.” ® One who stood in the centre of 
the colonnade, in the axis of the building, had only the view inter- 
cepted towards the north-east by the mountains immediately 
behind it ; on the three other sides it was open country as far as 
the eye could reach ; but the scene calculated above all to charm 
and astonish the beholder, towards which his gaze would steal 
back again and again, presented itself to the south-east of the 
esplanade, where clustered the principal buildings. The architect 
had calculated everything, and subordinated all the other parts to 
produce the effect to be seen here. The Propyltea are not turned 
towards the stairs ; hence a person approaching the platform by 
either flight of steps does not perceive them until he has reached 
the head of the stairs, when he is faced by one of the lateral 
porches. These gateways facilitated circulation ; they cleared the 
way ; but they were neither used by royal pageants when from 
the plain they mounted to the platform, nor by subjects that 
brought gifts to the sovereign, nor by foreign ambassadors on 
audience days. It is probable that from the upper landing the 
royal way went round to the left, so as to deposit princes and 
exalted personages under the porch, whence they could look 
down upon a forest of columns, the great hypostylc hall of 

* The intervening s])ace between the column's is 6 m. 50 c., and the same 
distance between them and the nearest pilasters. 

“ Mist, of Art^ tom. v. pp. 479-486. 

• Spieoei, Die etUpersiseJm Keilinsehriften, pp. 59-133. With regard to the 
word visadahyum, which he renders by alk Laender zeigmd, “ showing all lands,” 
Spiegel asks whether the expression may not be in allusion to the bas-reliefs which 
adorned the porch and represented the different peoples of the empire. This 
might well be, except that nanowness of space does not lend itself to figured 
decorations of this nature, such as we shall meet along the stairs of the palaces^ 
where far more extensive fields were reserved for the sculptor. Then, too, fragments 
of capitals by which the shafts were terminated are found here ; why should all tho 
bands of sculpture have disappeared without leaving the slightest ve.stige ? 
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Xerxes, and take in at a glance the other palaces staged at the 
sides and behind this superb building. Well might the heart of 
the prince swell with pride as he contemplated a spectacle not to 
be matched anywhere in the habitable world. As to the visitor, 
who for the first time set his foot on that platform, the impressions 
he took away with him of the power and majesty of kings whose 
whim could produce creations so marvellous and rare, would 
remain with him as long as life, lasted. 

The Hvi’ostvle Hall of Xerxes. 

Proceeding beyond the PropyUea to the south-east, a platform 
is traversed, some fifty-four metres long, about which appear no 
traces of ancient buildings, if we except a rectangular reservoir 
excavated in the rock {I'ig. whose rim is more than 

one metre above the pre.sent level. The basin was originally 
.sunk into the artificial .soil, and, along with the fountains, served 
to water the trees and flowering shrubs planted on the e.spla- 
nade. Its cornice was coinpo.sed of a fillet, cavetto, and baguette. 
There may, pcrha[).s, have been a pendant to this on the other 
side of the royal way ; but the calcareous stratum does not crop 
up to the surface on that part of the esplanade, hence if there 
existed a reservoir, it wa.s of .stone or brick, and has disap- 
|K;are(l along wdth the earth surrounding it. There is a detail, 
well brought out in the general plan (Fig. 143), that tends to 
favour the hypothesis of a garden that would have extended in 
and out of the Propykea,* as far as the palace nearest to them, 
fl'hc fa9ades both of the palace and of the Propylsea are parallel 
to each other ; but the transverse axis of the latter is not in the 
centre of the hypostyle hall, and if carried right through would leave 
on the left, towards the north-east, the middle intercolumnatipn. 
We can scarcely imagine such a disposition as this to have been 
premeditated and freely chosen. It is likely that the Propylaea 
were the first built, and that when the palace came to be raised, 
the ground or some other local condition did not lend itself to the 
original plan being carried out ; so that the great colonnade was 
traced without giving much thought to establish rigorous sym- 
metry between it and the central porch. A few shrubs planted 

* The basin is 5 m. 70 c. long, by 4 m. 80 c. wide, and 90 c. deep- 

* 'lliey are four in number. 
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between the two edifices would mask the bases of the columns 
turned towards each other, and to a certain extent diminish the 
ill effect. 

A little beyond the basin stands an esplanade approached 
by four single flights of steps with divergent ramps (Fig. 148), 
two of which are central, and form a landing-place 27 m. 20 c. 



Fio, 14S. — Hypostyle hall of XerxOR (palace No. 2 of general plan). Han. Flandin and Coste, 

J^irse aneienne^ I’latc XC. 


by 5 m. 10 c. broad. The length of the supporting wall of this 
landing, which extends right and left, is seventeen metres. The 
two other flights at the sides of this fa9ade face each other like 
the preceding ones ; they approach laterally to a central object, 
and constitute, as it were, a more extensive landing-place nearer to 
the colonnade. In length the basement of this platform is fifteen 
metres to the eastward, and sixteen metres on the opposite side. 
Here it describes a resault at right angles, and then approaches 
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the straight line of wall, against which leans the central landing- 
place, and finally merges into the great exterior rampart of the 
platform, which at this point has a salience of ten metres (Fig. 
143). The whole front, embraced between the two lower stairs at 
either extremity, is some eighty-three metres long and entirely 
covered with sculptures ; it constitutes the whole plinth of the 
fa9ade whereon stands the palace. Three tablets intended to 
receive inscriptions occur, one directly under the landing and the 
other two at the sides of this same facade (Plate IV.). One bears 
the name of Xerxes, and the usual invocation to Ahurd-Mazda.* 
Bas-reliefs enframed within rich decorative designs adorn the walls 
of the stairs, as well as that ne.xt to the esplanade, and the parapet 
wall (P'igs, 6t, 65, 69). Here runs a line of figures answering 
ill number with the steps ; they follow the slope of the stairs, and 
look as if they ascended them to go and relieve guard at the 
palace gate (Fig. 61). On the front of the central landing-place 
are two group.s of guardsmen of four each ; they walk towards 
each other, or, rather, they watch over the shield whereon the 
king was to affix his signature and proclaim his belief, but which, 
for some unexplained reason, was left blank. The field here 
is divided into two sections. In the next flight, however, three 
rows of figures appear on cither side of the .stairs; on the left 
are the king’s attendants, serving-men who drive hi.s chariots 
and lead his horse.s, courtiens, doryphorc.s, and the like ; on 
the right, personages of a more varied aspect, clad in their 
national costume, the various people of the empire, bringing or 
leading, as a token of fealty, rare grains, fruit, and native 
animals. Of the upper row of figures their lower extremities 
alone remain, but they suffice to .show that they were in every 
respect similar to those that filled the other bands. Except 
towards the top of the basement the sculptures are well pre- 
.served everywhere. The theme which, owing to its greater 
proportion and high relief, attracts attention most is that which 
appears in the spandrils of all the stairs, both at each extremity 
and on either side of the central projection they present to the 
spectator ; in these compartments statuary has represented the 

^ Spiegel, JDie altpenmhen K$iUn$chrifim^ 63. The only one of theae 
tablets that has been filled contains a text in the (old) Persian language \ the 
other two tablets, intended for, the Assyrian and Susian legends, were never 
mscribed* .1 
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combat of the lion and a bull, or rather the victory of the lion 
over the bull. The height of the latter is about two metres, 
whilst the figures in the divisions of the principal field are very 
much below life-size, being no more than 2 (English) feet 10 
inches. The parapet of the wall to which this rich decoration was 
applied has entirely disappeared ; a number of fragments, however, 
lie on the ground exactly where they fell ; hence a certain recon- 
struction is not only possible, but by piecing them together exact 
measurements may be and have been taken, and it is found that 
the crowning member was 3 m. 50 c. in height (Plate IV.). 

One approaching the platform by the stairs leading from the 
plain sees rising immediately before him an imposing group of 
thirteen columns, loftier than those of the Propylaea (Mg. 149) 
There is but one voice among those to whom it has been given to 
visit these scenes, as to the effect produced on them by these tall, 
massive shafts, standing as beacons on that deserted plateau, to 
point the site where once stood Persepolis to the traveller at a 
distance. When the astonishment of the latter has somewhat 
subsided, and from the stupendous height of these great stone 
trunks, he lowers his eye to the ground, he perceives a number 
of bases or stones which mark the site of others ; he then tries 
to understand the arrangement of the building, and ere long 
he grasps the fact that in the middle of the platform ro.se u 
cluster of thirty-six columns, arranged in sets of four and one to 
follow, whilst in front and at the sides were other three series 
of twelve each. All these colonnades correspond with each other, 
yet each is distinct, with a physiognomy of its own, and feature.s 
that serve to distinguish them from one another. In height the 
columns are all 19 m. 40 c. ; the distance between them, measured 
from axis to axis, is nine metres ; but no two groups have the 
same capital. This consists of brackets and volutes in the front 
porch and t^e central ranges, and belongs, therefore, to the most 
complex type (Fig. 32), whilst the simplest device Persian art 
has applied to this architectural member is seen at the sides. If 
in this respect the lateral colonnades resemble each other, they 
were not copied on the same pattern ; for a unicorn surmounts the 
shaft on the right side (Fig. 31), and a bull on the left-hand 
side (Fig. 150). Again, the capitals of the columns of the central 
hall and those of the front porch are certainly alike, but their 
bases are different All the external pillars repose on campaniform 
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bases (Fig. 150, to the left), whereas the type of the order exhi- 
bited in the tombs occurs in the columns of the inner hall (Fig. 



' l.JJO • .» 



150, on the right, Plate V.). The base consists of a plinth, 
shoe, and the torus of all Persian bases. Plinth ,ait >4 haise are cut 
m one stone, resting upon a blbcflt s m. 50 c at the side; many 
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of these are extant, and thus serve to mark the site once occupied 
by pillars. Here and there the original floor is still found in good 
preservation, and when entire it covered the foundation stones 
(Fig. 149). 

The first colonnade, 8 m. 74 c. broad by 43 m. 70 c, long, 
measured from axis to axis on the remaining columns at the 
extremities, is 1 3 m. 40 c. distant from the edge of the platform. 
A line drawn between the two mutilated bases gives the opposite 
angles of this porch. Behind it, about 7 m. 50 c., are remains of 
four structures or walls, disposed in such a manner as to form two 
passages that correspond with the second and fourth inter- 
columnation of the porch just described. The foundations in 
question are flush with the bases of columns. Are these vestiges 
of a wall raised between the first and the central colonnade, blocks 
of masonry that supported the side-posts and lintels of the doorways 
pierced in this same wall, or should we seek here the remains of 
bases intended to receive colossal animals akin to those that 
adorned the Propylaea 1 We dismiss the question for the present, 
and will first indicate how we picture to ourselves the economy 
of the monument and its general character. 

Beyond these substructures is found the most important group 
of columns, of which three shafts alone remain ; the stone bases 
that supported them, however, tell us plainly what was the 
arrangement of the apartment. It was a hall 43 m. 50 c. square, 
and on its floor are found the marks of thirty-six columns, spaced 
equidistant from one another, as in the west and east porches. Four 
columns are still extant in the latter and five in the former. 

The next monument will not require long or elaborate descrip- 
tion ; its remains are about sixteen metres from the south-west angle 
of the eastern colonnade, e.g-. on the very edge of the platform. It 
seems to be isolated ; all that is visible are twelve foundation stones 
distributed in two ranges, which doubtless supported pillars. Their 
intercolumnation is 2 m. 50 c. Between these and the fragments 
of a pair of shafts occurs a space of some seven or eight yards, 
seemingly open, with a block of stone in the middle larger than 
the others. Was this the pedestal of a statue or altar.? In the 
absence of any fragment, sculptural or architectural, to throw any 
light on the subject, it is impossible to hazard a guess as to the 
probable use of this minor building, part of which alone figures in 
our plan (Fig. 148). 
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We have described, after the most exact of witnesses, all that 
exists of the magnificent buildings of Xerxes, and noted pari 
passu the dispositions that are still to be read on the ground.' 
These, no matter how patent and clear, are not enough for us ; at 
least, they do not seem adequate in every instance to tell us how 
to represent the building. The colonnades were certainly roofed 
in ; for the beds cut in the capitals, between the heads of the bulls, 
could have no other use save to carry wood architraves ; but if 
the structure was covered, was it walled as well, either throughout 
or in parts only } With any other architecture but that of Persia 
the question would not even be asked ; and from the fact that 
no trace of walls is found we should at once conclude that 
none were built. Here, however, the case is somewhat different, 
inasmuch as we have proofs that thick walls of not a few Persian 
edifices have entirely disappeared. Those walls were brick, and 
in the course of time unbaked clay turns to dust, whilst baked 
bricks are re-used in new buildings. When, therefore, we have 
to deal with Persia and the reconstruction of her edifices we 
may boldly put a wall at a given point, though no signs of it are 
visible. Are we justified to take so great a liberty in this 
instance ? We wot not, and here follow our reasons. 

If in the remains of the royal buildings grouped about the 
Pcrsepolitan platform we no longer find vestiges of the massive 
walls that once surrounded the state-rooms, their tracing is indicated 
by the stone antm of the fa9ade in which the doors and windows 
of the structures were enframed. Between nearly all the door- 
ways are still the marks of the foundation stones which once 
carried both door-cases and the brick masonry which connected 
them (Figs. 14, 21).® The very peculiar and strange aspect 
of the Pcrsepolitan ruins is chiefly due to this mingling of 
elements, some of which have maintained themselves nearly intact 
everywhere, whilst others are represented by the voids they have 
left behind. It was a mode of construction familiar to the Persian 
architect from the day of Cyrus, and applied at Persepolis to every 
style of building, whether Propyltea, palaces, or throne-rooms. 
The only exception to this general rule is found in the hypostyle 
hall of Xerxes, The ground between the central colonnade and 
the lateral porches, where walls might be supposed to have been, 

Plandin and COSTR, JPe/^se aneienne, pp, 

* ^ tom. y. pp. 474,-479. 
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is everywhere naked and smooth. The four blocks, arranged in 
sets of two, which stand between the front porch and the side 
of the hall turned towards the stairs, are all that is left of its 
dispositions in this region (Fig. 148). These, however, are no 
more than substructures, the undefined character of which will 
lend itself to any conjecture. It would be vain to seek here, at 
those points where, by analogy with other Persepolitan buildings, 
we should expect to find remains of those lofty pillars of limestone 
which everywhere play the part of ant£E. Nor is there aught to 
induce the belief that doors, niches, or windows, foundation stone, 
lintel, or carved panel ever existed here ; whilst traces of sub- 
structures made of materials of great size, forming the continuous 
base of the stone wall between these minor buildings, are equally 
non-extant. This the plans, pencil sketches, photographs, new and 
old, that have been made of this part of the esplanade plainly show.' 


* In this respect Ttixier (Plates XCIII., XCIV.) and Coste’s plans (Plate XC.) 
are in perfect agreement ; so is the “ photogramraetrical plan ” of honest, minute, and 
scrupulously exact Stolze, obtained, he says, by means of more than three hundred 
cUchis taken with the photographic theodolite of A. Meydenbauer (Plates CXLVIII.- 
CL.), in which is reproduced every vestige of structures, every roughness of the 
ground. Two photographic views in this same collection, representing the ruins 

of the hypostyle hall under consideration, exhibit a number of bases and fragments 

of shafts, but not the remotest trace of door or window. It is the same in Dieu- 
lafoy’s panorama {jOArt antique, tom. ii. Plates Vni.-XI.). I find nothing against 
these witnesses except the note-book of Dieulafoy. To judge from a sketch he 
obligingly put at my disposal, there would be remains of a window between the main 
and eastern colonnade. But we may remark that in the chapter dealing with the 
edifices of theTakht i^oc. cit., ii. 3), he has made no mention of haying observed the 
said window ; yet it was a discovery of no mean importance, since it was of a nature 
to raise grave objections against Coste’s mode of reconstructing the edifice. Phert. 
is more ; the notes dotted down in his diary are not reproduced, at least with 
precision, in the general plan of the Takht (Plate II.). In it Dieulafoy puts indeed 
two openings, but they are between the central cluster and the right wing, whilst 
the opposite side, where, according to his diary, there should be a window, is left 
blank. Silence and discrepancy such as these between data obtained on the spot 
and a restored plan made at homo make one suspect that the vestiges Dieulafoy 
noticed were so faint as to have counselled reticence. He cannot be offended, 
therefore, if we ihake no mpre of them than he has done himself- Photographs 
and plans indicate all the substructures situated behind the front colonnade. How 
are we to credit everybody having failed to see remains of an opening in the eastern 
porch akin to those of the other buildings on this same esplanade? Appearances 
may have deceived Dieulafoy, and caused him to attribute a character^ to certain 
traces, hurriedly dotted down, which could not stand the test of narrower inspection. 
Thu traces he discovered may represent a podium, intended to carry an altar or 
figuies — some disposition, in fact, of which we know not the use. What leaves no 
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The stones of frames and pillars, it has been said, may have dis- 
appeared, taken away to the last stone by the villagers. But how 
can we explain the fact of the pillagers having singled forth this one 
structure and spared all the rest ? If a dead set was made against 
the ruins of Persepolis, would not traces of these ravages be found 
about the other royal houses ? Yet the Palace of Darius, which is 
contiguous to the hypostyle hall of Xer.xes, has all its antse and 
frames intact ; whilst a few steps farther, no less than forty door- 
cases are ranged in almost perfect order around the Hall of 
a Hundred Columns. Will it be urged that as the hypostyle 
hall was on the very edge of the platform, it was plundered first ? 
But in that case why not have begun with the Propylaea almost in 
touch with the stairs Here, however, the huge stones that 
formed the jambs of the doorways are still in place. Besides, 
would a distance of some hundred yards or thereabouts have 
been a serious obstacle to rustics bent upon removing materials 
from the platform ? Admitting they carted away what was nearer 
to hand, can we suppose their having confined their depredations 
to this one edifice ? 

The total disappearance of antte and stone frames from the 
hypostyle hall is, then, highly improbable; its antte and stone frames 
would doubtless have been of greater dimension than either those 
of the Palace of Darius or the Hall of a Hundred Columns. If 
It should be deemed necessary to put a wall between the inner and 
the lateral colonnades, on the only model which seems appro- 
priate in a restoration of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, we must 
suppose a building wherein brick had not only furnished the 
material for the walls strictly so called, as in Chaldjea, but doors, 
windows, niches, and antx as well ; in fact, a structure wholly 
destitute of stone, w;here, as a natural consequence, sculpture 
would have no place. 

That the hypostyle hall of Xerxes was a queen among the 
other monuments of the platform, is shown in the imposing 
adjustment and the wealth of ornament displayed about the stairs 
by which it was approached, the extent of the ground it covered, 
the exceptional height and magnificence of its quadruple colon- 
nade, Can we seriously imagine that an arrangement employed 
everywhere else with signal success, was abandoned in the one 

doubt in the mind of the obs»Wsr is tlmt continuous substructures, window and 
door frames, are cbuspicuourfy ib4eht« ,1 . ; 
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edifice “ which was the pride and glory of Persian architecture ; ” 
that it lacked stone antie and frames, that is to say materials of 
great size, which would not only endow the building with an 
air of solidity, but lend themselves well to the chiselling of 
profiles frankly and boldly salient in a fashion not to be obtained 
from brick, providing at the same time large fields for the sculptor 
where the sacred image of the monarch might be repeated under 
various semblances ? Of all the hypotheses that could have 
been adduced, it is about the most improbable, and in direct 
opposition to what we know of the habits of the Persian builder, 
and, above all, the ideas we have gathered during our survey of the 
preserved parts. Then, too, beside the great sculptured pages 
that extend down the sloping sides of the stairs, along bases, 
enormous shafts, and superb capitals boldly carved in the finest 
stone that could be extracted from the flanks of the hill, how 
poor and clumsy would a flat mud wall have looked, no matter 
how rich and gay the colours with which it had been clothed. 
Again, the hollows and entrances to the monument would have 
been mean and poor when compared with the amplitude and noble 
aspect which the companion buildings owe to the stone member- 
ing and the firm accents of the bas-reliefs with which the door- 
frames arc embellished. 

The balance of evidence, then, is that no wall ever existed here 
akin to that of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, with stone anta;, 
side-posts, and lintels of the same material ; nor was there a brick 
wall around it. This, though its disappearance might be accounted 
for, would have been incongruous in the general conditions of 
Persian architecture, more especially in an edifice whose existing 
remains testify to the care and luxury bestowed upon it. It 
behoves us, however, to test, as an arithmetician would say, the 
operation by which the above result has been obtained. We 
subjoin the restored plan of Fergusson (Fig. 151), so as to enable 
the reader to follow our argument. Reference to it will show that 
between the principal and minor colonnades he places a wall whose 
extremities at the four corners project, antse fashion, on the small 
sides of the porches ; these are all made to open outwardly so 
as to form porticoes or covered walks on three sides of the 
building. This arrangement, reproduced with slight variations by 
Dieulafoy in his reconstruction of the great palace at Susa, is open 
to grave objections. In the first place, it has not the advantages 
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of a continuous peristyle, as would a perypteral temple, which 
may be walked round under cover ; in the second place, it yields 
receding angles between the antse of the porches in the fa9ade, 
the appearance of which is most disagreeable. To fill up these 
recesses Fergusson has imagined here chambers for which there 
is not the slightest authority on the site ; and, more than all, the 
configuration of the ground tells dead against the hypothesis of a 



Fig. 151.— Reitored plan of byposlylc hall. After Ferovsson, Af/rf. of Architeetufe, and edition, 

vol. i. Fig. 90, 


place enclosed by walls. These details, however, arc completely 
ignored and passed over by him. Look well at the plan of the 
ruins as they now are (Fig. 148), and you will perceive marks of 
drains, whose existence has been referred to a few pages back. 
Now, in the reconstruction proposed by Fergusson, these drains 
run right under the line of his side walls, between the central 
pavilion and the lateral porches ; a strange oversight on the part 
of the architect thus to undermine his own work. As the channels 
must have carried off the surplus water from the roof of the 
building, a heavy fall of rain would have caused them to oVefflow 
with disastrous effect on the fovindation wall. Besides^ ho^ yfere 
the pipes, stretching: for a “distance of some /seventy : yards, to be 
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kept in order ? ‘ Why, of all the palaces, should the largest and 
finest have been picked out for the express purpose, as it were, of 
having its constructions imperilled by so ill advised a mode of 

drainage ? , t t. 

Study of the ground suggests yet another remark. In the 

hypothesis which forms the subject of our discussion, the porches 
have walls at the farther end and at the inner sides. T he sole means 
of communication between them and the central room are a few 
doorways pierced in the back wall ; circulation then flowed towards 
the exposed faces, which, being free and open, permitted the 
surging crowd to walk in comfort and at their ease between the 
widely spaced pillars, without let or hindrance. This wa.s all very 
well for the eastern and anterior porch ; for in front of this stn.’tched 
a terrace spacious enough for a double line of visitois to have 
moved at their ease. But the interval betwemi the edge of the 
platform and the west portico was barely a yard wide ; the least 
pushing would thrust the surging crowd against the piirapet and 
cause a blockage. If, on the contrary, we suppo.se the sides of the 
central pavilion to have been open, narrowne.ss of space on the 
opposite side will not .signify ; access to and exit from the hall 
would be found in the avenue, more than twenty metres wide, 
interposed between it and the lateral colonnades. 

The central pavilion is universally recognized as a throne-room, 
where, on stated days, the king received the homage of his subjects 
and foreign ambassadors. Some idea of what such a rcc<:i>tion must 
have been may be gained from an Indian durbar. 'Hie monarch, 
seated on an elevated stage, was for the nonce the dicii soleil upon 
whom all eyes were riveted. The greater the number of people 
that found accommodation within the precincts, and who could thus 
catch a near or distant glimpse of the august face, usually hidden 
from vulgar gaze, the better did the building fulfil the function for 
which it had been erected. In our opinion Fergusson’s restoration 
would but imperfectly have done this. The veil of lofty walls 
would effectually have excluded all those that were not lucky 
enough or bold enough to push their way into the hall ; nor could 
the phases of the ceremony have been witnessed from the door- 
ways, since one only on each face was in a line with the throne. 
As to the people congregated in the side porticoes, they would, of 

‘ As our general plan is on too small a scale to show Flandin and fcoste’s 
tracing {Perse ancienm^ Plate LXVIL), it has been left out. 
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course, see nothing of what was going on inside the pavilion. 
Hence the space they cover, which is about two-thirds of the ground 
occupied by the building, would, in a manner, have been thrown 
away. 

A critical analysis of what may be termed the “ walled system ” 
has brought us round to Coste’s solution of the problem, the general 
principle of which we have adopted, whilst reserving to ourselves 
the right of modifying and perfecting it in more than one particular. 
Agreeably with Coste, then, there would be no enclosure, strictly 
.so called, between the central and the three other colonnades ; a 
simple balustrade, breast high, sufficed to divide off the various 
sections of the building, and to keep the classes quite distinct. In 
this manner not only would the honoured guests gathered in the 
great hall see the king on these festive occasions, but the people 
about the minor porticoes would witness the imposing scene as 
well, and see their monarch surrounded by his personal attendants 
and the great nobles of the realm. The king from his lofty seat, 
situated in the middle of the room, would look down upon every 
head, and could thus descry the humblest and meanest of tho.se 
present, clustering about the last rows of pillars. These, hung 
with curtains or awnings, fixed by a light wooden frame, would 
give a welcome shelter to those grouped about the colonnades ; for 
the roof was much too high to screen the spectators against the 
sun. The situation occupied in our restoration by this light and 
movable veil, better than aught else defines the difference between 
ours and Fergusson’s plan. In the latter the porches look on the 
open ; in the former, however, they are turned the other way about 
— they all face the royal pavilion. There is but one point of diver- 
gence between the minor colonnades. That which rises behind the 
stairs was to serve as passage to the throne-room as well ; three 
wide doors have been pierced in the wall, and over them drapery, 
regulated by pulleys, ri.ses and falls like an ordinary portihre of 
modern Persia (Plate X. and Fig. 128). 

It may be objected that naught resembling these open porticoes 
occurs either in Egyptian or Assyrian art; but Persian culture, 
which borrowed certain elements from its predecessors, is , distinT 
guished by arrangements that are peculiar thereto, one of them 
being that which we think we are justified in introducing ii> the 
reconstruction of the Palace of Xerxes. Anybody having doubts 
on the subject need but glance back at the Propylasa on, the 
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esplanade ; each constitutes a porch which is not in touch with the 
wall, being no more than a passage. But in their character of 
colossal gateway, four pillars were sufficient support to the roof. 
In the lateral porches, however, their number is twelve. Except- 
ing for this, the principle is identical. 

The great difference observable between the Palace of Xerxes, 
as we have restored it, and the Hall of a Hundred Columns, though 
apt to startle at first, is precisely as it should be. No inscription has 
been preserved of the latter, from which to date this anonymous 
building, but it certainly was a reception room also, walled on all 
its faces, with a porch-like colonnade in front (Plates VII., VIII., 
and X.). As to which of the pair was built last need not be dis- 
cussed here, but was it likely that so great an effort would have 
been made for the sole purpose of repeating, on a different scale and 
with slight variations, an old and familiar theme ? Is it not more 
natural to suppose that the younger architect wished to create a 
work that should offer a new aspect ? The Hall of a Hundred 
Columns is but an enlargement of the hypostyle hall, around which 
chambers are distributed (Fig. 13). The pillared building, how- 
ever, raised on the verge of the plateau by the order of Xerxes, 
belongs quite to a different type ; if its dimensions are exceptionally 
large, if its size is prodigious and its ornamentation liberal, it i.s 
none the less a kiosk. 

The ground itself shows but one instance which might be taken 
to favour the hypothesis we traverse, Midway between the front 
porch and the principal colonnade are four blocks of masonry 
spaced like the pillars. If good reasons were to hand, for supposing 
this to have been a walled structure, there is no doubt that these 
same blocks stand in the situation generally occupied by the 
main doorways. To those, however, who like us have been led to 
form a totally different estimate of the arrangement of the palace 
there is no difficulty in making out the use to which the foundation 
stones were put. We may, then, recognize them as the remains of 
pedestals, separated by wide spaces in gateway fashion. Along 
with Coste, one is tempted to put colossal bulls on these pedestals, 
which, agreeably with Oriental tradition, both here, at the Propylsea, 
and the Hall of a Hundred Columns, acted as sentinels about the 
doorway.* Nor is this all. As these bulls were not set up against 
a wall, they ought to have been executed in the round, and not in 
« Fr,ANDi.Y and Coste, Perse ancitnnt, Plate CXII. 
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high relief as in the other edifices. Curiously enough, in the ruins 
of another palace on the esplanade a great fragment of a figure of 
this description has been discovered (Fig. 152).^ The dimensions, 
it must be owned, are certainly much below what would have been 
requisite for images placed in front of the pavilion, in order to 
bring them in harmony with the proportions of pillars and capitals 
around. At Hamadan (Ecbatana) there is a lion which in its 
terribly mutilated state is still four metres long. These two 
specimens are enough to prove that work in the round was not 
beyond the capacity of the Persian sculptor. 

So far we have accounted for the reasons which have guided 
us ; it remains to add a few explanatory remarks to enable the 
reader to understand the plates where the whole of our restora- 
tion is figured. To take them in their order of succession, Plate IV. 
shows the geometrical 
elevation of the palace, 
from which the front 
porch has been left out, 
because its pillars, being 
in the same line as those 
of the main colonnade, 
would have covered and 
concealed them. We 
have also refrained from restoring the bulls to which reference 
was made above, for the simple reason that no data exist as 
to their shape and character. As to the parapet whereon stood 
these decorative figures, it is hidden by the basement of the 
parapet. It will be noticed that our arrangement of the pillars 
in the central hall is one of four, leaving one pillar out of every 
five. We have placed this residuum in a single row around 
the hall, thus bringing all its faces in harmony with the minor 
colonnades at the sides and front (see Fig. 153). The ex- 
tremities of the main fagade are crowned with a bull capital, the 
animal being represented full face and not in profile, so as to 
obtain part of the relief out of the entablature and strengthen the 
angles of the building. In this fashion we get very nearly the aspect 
which antae would have, albeit procured by different means. ,The 
idea of fortifying the corners by stretching the device of the capital 
on to the entablature was sometimes resorted to by Greek architects 
* Flandin and Costk, Asrw dncienne, Plates CXXX., CXXXV. 



Fig. 152 — Fragment of bull. Length I m. 90 c. 
Flandin and CobTE, Perse ancienne^ Plate CXXXV. 
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for the side pillars of their Ionic arrangements,’ though, as a rule, 
their forms are widely different from those of the Persian builder. 
There is no difficulty here in getting exactly what we require, in- 
asmuch as with the cruciform brackets the group of semi-bulls de- 
scribing a quarter round could be turned at will, and, no matter the 
situation assigned thereto, its mutual relations with the middle 
section would not be disturbed. The beams that jut out from the 
roof seem to bear on the neck of the bulls ; in reality they rest on 
the small cushion placed between the heads of the animals. The 
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pieces composing the timber frame cross each other at right angles 
and project far beyond the vertical line of the columns. This is 
no more than a bolder application of the corbel process, the use of 
which imbues the coverings of modern Persian edifices with so 
peculiar an aspect.® 

The composition of the timber roof has already been explained 

> Ch. Chipiez, art “ Colonrte " in the Di^ionmire dts antiquith of Daremberg 
and Saglio, p. 1342. 

’ Reference to Coste’s restoration (^Perse auieme, Plate CXII.) will show that the 
situation of the capitals on the anterior face of the lateral porches is exactly like our 
own, and, like our own, they are figured facing, in imitation of a corner pillar still 
itt situ. 
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by a diagram showing each and all its elements (Fig. 27). A 
liberal revdtement of enamelled clay, of metal, and perhaps ivory 
covered all its faces. It was a foregone conclusion that embattle- 
ments and a lion frieze must be made of terra-cotta, out of which 
they could be so easily fashioned. We have the authority of the 
rock-cut tombs for the situation we have assigned to our dory- 
phore frieze (Fig. 70), whilst the enamelled tiles constituting it 
have come out of the recent excavations at Susa (Plate XL). 
I hen, too, enamelled clay has furnished the materials for the image 
of Ahura-Mazda, which we have borrowed from the central landing- 
place, and figured at the top of our edifice, where the huge open 
wings of the god spread right and left over the jialace, as if to take 
Its inmates under his safeguard. Metal plaques may have been 
a])plied to the uncovered ends of the joists to protect them against 
the weather, whilst bronze ro.settes, enframing the heads of iron 
clamps, were profusely distributed all over the surface. The wood 
wtis painteil throughout, and required re-doing pretty often, for the 
ancients did not use oil for the purpose. Its preserving qualities, 
which f;ir outweigh coats of paint, were unknown to them. 

Internally, the lower face of the loft, or ceiling, was embellished 
in the .same .style and as liberally as the vertical face. The nature 
of the materials employed and the mode of putting them together 
involved division of surface arranged in compartments. As here 
timber would not be exposed to outside damp, metal was less 
nec(;.ssary, or at least had not the same part to play. If introduced 
in decorations where grounds were tinted and the main lines 
put in with the bru.sh, it was to heighten the contour of the painted 
panels, or bring out the central part. The general character of the 
wood-panelling is well seen in Plate VI. ; a diagram shows that a 
distinct and special disposition was adopted for the centre of the 
hall, where the prince is seated with the great nobles around him 
(Fig. 154). There the ceiling is slightly raised, and completely 
covered with gold or silver laminae, whose sheen is in excellent 
harmony with the elevated stage and the royal throne placed upon 
it. An idea of this sacred stage may be gained from that which 
appears towards the top of the frontispiece of the rock-cut tomb 
at Naksh-i-Rustem and the sacred mount behind PersepoIii? ,(Fig. 
112). The traditional stage, as stated some few pagiss baefe, has 
survived in Persta; on state oeq^ions the sh^h f gt^^ aa 4 ience 
seated on a takht^ as k is npw catted (Fig. 55), If: t|ie forms of the 
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modern exemplar lag far behind the noble purity which the Perse- 
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seat, figures making up a design whose oldest examples are found 
in Assyria. Above the throne we have placed a sumptuous and 
ample canopy of broidered work (Plate IV.), furnished from that 
which the artist has chiselled about the doorways of the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns (Fig. 156). Considered as a whole, the central 
pavilion, as we have restored it (Plate V.), is no more than this 
same canopy enlarged. The two slender uprights of metal or gilt 
wood have been turned into a vast grove of gigantic pillars, the 
ceiling they uphold and maintain in mid-air is placed so high as to 



Fio. iss.--Tlie throne of the shah. Flanimn and CosTE, I'trse ancUnne, Plate XXXII. 


make details adorning it barely perceptible to the naked eye ; none 
the less this enormous wood loft plays here the part of the small 
square pieces to which was nailed the light drapery of the royal 
awning, and which attendants carried whenever the king took his 
walks abroad, so as to spread it over his head if it should please 
him to rest awhile. These hangings must have assumed colossal 
proportions in the throne- room. In the upper part of the entab- 
lature modillions were distributed around the building, whose 
salience beyond the columns was inadequate per se to screen the 
royal person from the burning sun of noon. Hence between 
him and the multitudes pressing into the hall, open to the four 
winds of heaven, a veil was needed reaching at least down tp the 
middle, of the s^ft, which, without intercepting the view, should 
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Fio. i56.--Royol canopy. Fjlanwk and Coste, Pmemeimm, Plate CLIV. 





Fio. I S7.-^url»to of hall. Drawn by Ch. <^pJei. 
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(lay. It was fastened to screw-rings driven in the inferior face of the 
architrave, between the capitals. In Plate VI. we were obliged 
to displace it and transfer the points of attachment round the 
external face of the cross-beams so as to show the ceilings, but the 
curtain occupies its right position both in the geometrical elevation 
(Plate IV.) and the perspective view (Plate V.). Putting together 
our knowledge of Oriental tissues of this nature, derived both from 
ancient texts, monuments, and the magnitude of the hollows this 
particular curtain would cover, a pretty fair notion of its aspect 
may be gained. 

Thus the space between the columns is about seven metres ; the 
length of the drapery, to look well and fulfil its purpose, must have 
been from nine to ten metres and proportionally wide (Fig. 157). 
Of course a curtain of this dimension could not be in one piece; this 
is proved from the canopy figured a little farther on (Fig. 156), which 
plainly shows that the original upon which the sculptor had copied 
his was made up of a number of strips joined together, with a long 
fringe and tassels sewn upon the lower border. In this instance 
the principle was the same, except that many more pieces were 
recj[uired to reach across the wide intercolumnations. The t:urtain 
is divided horkontally into two pieces, fastened by rings to three or 
four rods of metal, them.selves firmly fixed by stout screw-rings 
driven into the cro.ss-beams of the ceiling and the capitals at the 
side. 'I'he upper band is no more than loose netting. A number 
of narrow open strips of insertion are let in between the vertical 
bands of the main piece, and on each side a row of thickly studded 
rosettes enframe the figured decoration, the latter consisting of 
griffins set in pairs, face to face, with a palmette between them 
in true Assyrian fashion. They are " the sacred animals of the 
Persians and Susians," spoken of by a Greek writer as having 
been carved about the portals of the Persepolitan palaces.^ 

The griffin figured here was furnished by a fragment of sculpture 
recovered at Athens, and no hesitation need be felt in recognizing 
in it a form borrowed from, some Asiatic tapestry® (Fig. 158). 
Lions passant had their appointed place both above, below, and as 

* Hist, of A^, tom, V. p. 556. 

* CiiARAc {Mmie de Sculpture, Pliitfi CXC V. tom. ii. p. 285) has thorpughly .grasped 
the character of the bas-relief published by him, I cannot make out why he should 
incline to see in it a representation of a banner; the standards of the aadents were 
not of woven materials. 


y 
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border on the left side ; they it is, who along with rosettes and 
winged discs, adorn the bas-relief representing the royal canopy 
(Fig. 156). The whole is kept in form by a long feathery fringe 
and heavy weights in the shape of flowers (Fig. 157). 

These hangings were not intended always to fall straight 
down between the pillars, as figured in our restoration ; for, as 
already remarked, stout pulleys served to regulate them and 
shift their position as required. It is not to be supposed that 

costly tissues of this description 
would be left hanging throughout 
the year ; moths, damp, and dust 
would have played havoc with 
them and ruined them in no time. 
Hence they were taken down when 
not needed, and put up again 
when the king was expected. The 
operation was not an easy one ; 
yet workmen had to mount higher 
to keep the timber roof in thorough 
repair, and see that the beds of 
beaten earth preserved their in- 
cline, in order that the rain water 
should flow into the gutters. The 
latter are figured in our Plates IV. 
and V. in the shape of a bull, an 
animal for whom both the architect 
and sculptor of Persia had so great 
a predilection. Except the slight 
incline at the sides, the terrace- 
roof was level throughout. As the hall was open on the four 
faces, vertical slits in the roof for lighting it were unnecessary. 

The Palace of Xerxes was the largest and grandest ever built 
by the hand of man, before the use of iron put at his disposal new 
resources. The seventy-two pillars supporting the ceilings are 
nearly of the same height as the enormous pillars forming the 
central nave of the famous 1 hypostyle hall at Karnac. The area 
covered by the Persepolitan building far exceeds that of the 
Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty. True, the site occupied by 
the central pavilion is but 2500 m. square, whilst that of the 
Egyptian colonnade is more than 5000 m. ; but if we courtt 



Fig, 158. -Bas-relief. I-ouvrt\ Ilciglit, 
70 0. 
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with the central pavilion, the annexes belonging thereto, e.g. the 
three sides and the passages interposing between these and the 
throne, it is found that the area covered by the block is no less 
than 7500 square metres. There is no Gothic cathedral, ex- 
cepting the Duomo at Milan, whose walls embrace so enormous 
a space. 

When the pile in its pristine state rose in the middle of the 
platform, not only was the eye of the beholder astonished at its 
stupendous dimensions and massive grandeur, but it must have 
been charmed no less by its elegance and the peculiar character 
of its fairness. And this, we hope, will be the impression which 
the study of our woodcuts will leave ; notably the perspective 
view, which represents it as it would have appeared to one 
standing in the middle of the level directly in front of the great 
stairs, midway between the Propylsea and the corner of the 
Hall of a Hundred Columns (Plate V.).^ No better site could 
have been selected for showing the structure under its most 
favourable aspect ; nor one whence the unity of plan could be 
more easily grasped, and the variety of detail it yields in the 
elevation be conveyed with greater emphasis. From this point of 
vantage, the porticoes make up an exquisite setting for the 
imposing mass of the royal pavilion ; they do not unduly obtrude or 
mask the building from the spectator — they prepare his mind for 
the glorious view which is to follow. The severe simplicity of the 
basement, built of enormous blocks of stone, is in happy contrast 
with the mouldings of the bases and the richness of the airy pillars, 
striated all over with delicate flutes, as well as the mingling of curved 
and straight lines and the amazing vigour of contour of the capitals, 
and, as if this was not enough, with the deep salience of the entab- 
lature wherein metal and enamel add point and sparkle to the 
fagade. Spread on the floor, stiffened wall-like between the sup- 
ports, suspended to the architrave, the fairest tapestries enriched 
the picture with variety of forms, brilliancy of hues, relieved by 
the grey tone of the stone colonnades. To complete this harmony 
were gardens full of trees with every shade of green, through the 
openings of which, as in a grove, appeared here a cluster of pillars, 
there a long vista of porticoes (Plate IV.), Besides these permanent 
elements of decoration , there was the movement and stir of the 
multitude, which pn galp days would throng the colonnades clad in 
‘ The view is taken the north side. ■ , 
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their festive apparel; the uniform of the body-guard ranged around 
the throne, the pellucid light toying about their polished arms ; 
the gorgeous and magnificent attire of the royal suite. If your 
imagination could evoke but for an instant all those figures 
sculptured down the side walls of the steps, and deck them in 
the colours we know were theirs — from the figured bas-reliefs 
discovered at Susa — grouping them at the approaches and the 
interior of the edifice, and, put there along with these, the thou- 
sands of outsiders that helped to fill the scene, though evanescent, 
a vision of such splendour would be called forth as ever human 
genius offered to the mortal gaze. 

The Hall of a Hundred Columns. 

If proximity alone were considered, after the great hypostyle 
hall, the ne.xt building to be visited would be the Palace of Darius, 
which stands close to it (Fig. lo, No. 3). But in reviewing the 
edifices on the plateau, we have classed them not according to 
locality, but the uses to which they were put ; hence it is that the 
monument which most resembles the one just described rises in 
the centre of the platform, covering a space of 6484 m. square. 
Its plan is much simpler and lends itself to be easily restored ; 
although out of the hundred columns that once supported the roof 
one alone remains in situ. In shape the built surface is a 
parallelogram 75 m. 82 c. from east to west, and 91 m. 16 c. from 
north to south.* That the principal fagade was on the north side 
is made manifest by two stone pillars which occur in front of the 
mass of building. Hanked by gigantic bulls akin to those of the 
Propylaia ; whilst bell-shaped bases have been disengaged in the 
.space interposing between them. These pillars, against which 
stood colossi, jutting out beyond them, were no other than antai ; 
they formed the heads of the lateral walls of a porch 56 m. long 
and 16 m. deep. Counting the intervals between the bases, we 
get the number of pillars, which was sixteen, arranged in two rows 
of eight (Fig. 159). Two great portals open upon the porch. As 
you pass behind their veil, some few yards beyond, you become 
aware that along four lines of uniform length that cross each 
other at right angles, forty-four stone frames, between doors, 
windows, and niches, were distributed here, constituting one of 
' Fiandin and CosxE, Perse anctenne, pp, 119-127. 
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the peculiar features of Persepolitan architecture, to which reference 
has already been made more than once (Fig. 57). By setting up 
in imagination, the original brick wall, 3 m. 25 c. thick, which con- 



Fkj. 159.— -The Hall of a Hundred Columns. FtANmN and Cos'iK, Perse Plate CXLIX. 


nected these minor buildings with one another, we get the whole 
area which it embraced, when close examination of the floor of the 
latter will satisfactorily bring home the fact that no bearing*wall 
stood here. ' Of anpient StrOctures nothing remains save frag- 
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ments of bases, and when these fail, their foundations ; the 
intercolumnations are about those of the portico, 6 m. 20 c.,' 
measured from one axis to another, whilst all the bases, without 
one exception, are uniform in shape. 

Even before recent excavations had brought to light a number 
of supports which till then had lain buried, their number, amounting 
to a hundred, had been made out from the marks of bases left on 
the floor. They were distributed in rows of ten each, and upheld 
the roof of a square hall,* whose disposition, if we except the wall 
by which it was enclosed, is identical with that of the central 
pavilion of the great Palace of Xerxes. With data of this nature 
to go by, it is easy to restore the edifice. There are no diver- 
gences of any importance between those that have attempted it 
in the past, nor is it likely that, save in points of minor detail, any 
will occur in the future, the main divisions being traced by the ruins 
themselves. The advantage which our restoration (Plates VII., 
VIII.) has over that of Coste is twofold, in that ampler provision 
is made for lighting the hall, whilst the decoration is more in 
character with the colos.sal proportions of the edifice.® Why 
.should the architect have displayed less magnificence here than in 
the other throne-room or in the palace at Susa, where the surfaces 
were enriched all over with gay and many-coloured enamels ? 

There is no sign or token of porches or chambers around the 
edifice ; no other dependency save a portico which forms a kind of 
pronaos in front. Its width is less than that of the hall against 
which it leans. We have put great panels over its farther wall, 
made up of glazed bricks of many hues, so adjusted as to imitate 
the forms and aspect of carpets; this we have repeated on the 
uncovered face of the wall enclosing the hypostyle hall.* Ant® 
have been distributed, one at each corner of this same wall, in 
order that the building should not only look firmer, but in reality 
be more solid. They are fluted all over — a mode of embellishment 

* According to Coste, the spacing of the pillars in the hall is 6 m. 10 c. ; hut, 
then, it should be home in mind that his observations were restricted to a pair or so 
of bases Which he had disengaged. In conditions such as these a slight discrepancy 
is likely to have occurred. 

* The hall, it would seem, is not a perfect square. Tdxier (tom. iL pp. 178, 179) 
noticed a difference of one metre between the sides, whilst Coste sets it down at 
fifteen centimetres. 

» Flandin and Coste, Perse aneiemu, Plate CLIX. 

* Two sides of the wall in question appear in the middle distance of the perspec- 
tive view of the Palace of Darius as restoied by us (see Plate IX,). 
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corresponding with those vertical grooves which the Assyrian 
builder made use of to break the monotony of the surfaces of his 
great mud walls.^ As at Shapur, here also are figured, along the 
three sides destitute of colonnades, bulls’ heads that project from the 
wall frieze fashion, and recall the device of the capitals. Finally, 
on the precedent of the bull at Persepolis (Fig. 152) and the 
Ecbatana lion, we have set a griffin upon a plinth at the summit 
of every anta ; for we may reasonably suppose that the Persian 
architect introduced decorative figures in the same situation as the 
Greek acroteria, the outline of which stood out against the azure 
sky. To facilitate the outflow of the throng, which, as soon as the 
solemnities were over, would effect a precipitate retreat and cause 
a crush in the porch, a private door was pierced in each of the 
lateral walls. I'he only windows of the edifice were in the north 
side and looked upon the porch. The entrances of the latter, 
wider and loftier than those of the remaining faces, were used by 
the king, the courtiers, and the guards forming his retinue. The 
.sculptures adorning their jambs were naturally more important 
than those about the other doorways.* 

There are no traces of grooves for doors, windows, or 
sockets for hinges ; a veil was drawn across them, which was 
almost entirely let down during the day, so as to exclude the rays 
of the sun (a.s shown in Plate VII.) or the heated dazzling 
floor. It is clear that sufficient light could not have entered 
the long aisles from the eight openings, and that some parts would 
always have been in deep darkness. We have therefore 
slightly rai.sed the roof towards the centre of the building, and 
devised rectangular apertures in the timber casing forming the 
walls of this kind of lantern. Though small, these slits would 
let in sufficient light for an Eastern houssehold. During our 
survey of the edifices of Egypt and Assyria, the fact was made 
manifest to us that the architects of those countries were particularly 
mindful to secure for their apartments an atmosphere considerably 
lower than that outside. Hence it is that to attain this result they 
were content with a feeble light, even for those interiors most 
richly decorated.* 

‘ ffist, of Art, tom. ii. pp. 359-^63, Figs. 102-197-. 

* The width of the four doorways west and east is 2 m. 6 c. ; that of the two 
south doors is 3 th. 23 c. ; whilst those of the main facade are 4 to. ' 3 wide. 

» /Tisf. of Art, ton), i. p- 3^4 ; tdoor ii- PP- , 1 « 6 - 194 - , , 




Fig. i6o.— “Phn of floor and ceiling. Drawn by ( Ih. ( ‘liipic/. 


floor, made up of stones of different colours, has been conceived 
on ifhe lines of that mentioned in the Book of Esther (ch. i. ver, 6o), 
whilst the celling is painted and divided into compartments, In 
the annexed diagram the floor appears on the right and the ceiling 
on the left (Fig. i6o)- We assume that the ornamentation of the 
central part of the saloon, around and above the royal throne, 
whether on the wall, ceiling, or floor, was hot the same as in the rest 
of the shell, but that the space reserved for the king and the exalted 
personages of the empire had had more care bestowed upon it. 
Hence, from about the middle of the wall, a wood panelling of 
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cedar, walnut, or cypress has been carried up to the architrave, 
the sombre tints of which were married to the radiant hues of 
metal and ivory. Everywhere else the lower portion of the wall 
is covered with tapestry, whilst above three rows of squares of 
enamelled clay, frieze-like, repeat the scenes and the groups which 
the chisel has carved on the stone of the stairs and the Persepolitan 
gateways. 

It has been shown that Persian art is distinguished by a module, 
that is to say, a correspondence more or less defined between the 
various parts of the budding.' Hence, although the columns are 
all broken or overturned, it has been possible to arrive at a suffi- 
ciently near estimate respecting their height. The bases measure 
I m. 75 c., and the shaft is 94 centimetres in diameter.* Adopting 
the proportions yielded by the Propylcea and the hypostyle hall 
of Xerxes, we get a column of close upon 1 1 m. 50 c. in height. 
We need not he.sitate to place here the most complex capital, 
that which inserts inverted bell, brackets, and basket between 
the shaft and the crown. Fragments of all these members have 
been found among the ruins.'’ 

Our perspective view of the interior (Plate VIII.), a section 
effected behind the first row of pillars, is intended to show forth 
the effect the building would produce upon the visitor when, 
raising the veil, he stood at the threshold and allowed his eye to 
travel down the aisles, in and out of those hundred columns, 
arranged in sets of five each. The impression he then received 
would be of so deep a nature as never to be effaced. Excepting 
Karnac, there is no building in the ancient world which enclosed 
so vast an area as thi.s, one whose roof was upheld by so many 
pillarss, or the splendour of whose decoration was in better 
correspondence with the enormous dimensions.* At once sur- 
prised and entranced, his eye looked down upon those long files of 

1 £fisf. of Ari, tom. v. pp. 458-460. * Coste, manuscript. 

* In the view of the riiins engraved by Coste (Perse andeme, Plate CXLVIIl.) 
are the fragments of the member which we have juxtaposed with the head of a palm, 
a member likewise seen in the foreground of two photographs published by Stolze 
(Plates LIIT., LXVIIL). This same collection contains a fragmentary bracket 
outwardly curled into volutes (Plate LXVIL), Coste (loe. dt, p. 121) had already 
declared the existence of volutes. 

* The hypostyle hall at Karnac has a superficies of 570a square metres, and the 

numbes of its columns ia 134. The surface occupied ‘by the Persepolitan throne- 
room is 4235 metres. , 
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white trunks which rose upwards with so bold an air to meet the 
roof ; then, as he lowered it to the floor, or raised it towards the 
capitals and the ceilings, it beheld none but soft rich tints which the 
subdued light, falling from above, had fused into a marvellous 
harmony and graduated into dark shades in the distant parts of 
the hall. The play of light and shade changed with every hour 
of the day with the rise and fall of the curtains, but, though the 
aspect varied, the edifice was not robbed of its depth, one would 
be tempted to say its immensity, could the e.Kpression be applied 
to a work made by human hands. 

Juxtaposition and comparison of this structure with^ the hall 
where Xerxes has affixed his signature lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that it was also an audience, a throne room. Resem- 
blances between the two edifices strike the beholder from the first. 
The same materials were used in both to raise a pavilion over the 
head of the monarch, whilst the columns constituted arrangements 
that were precisely similar. Nevertheless there are marked 
differences. The Hall of a Hundred Columns covers a more 
extensive area than the central pavilion of the other palace. 
As already observed, however, the latter, considered in its 
entirety, with the porches flanking it, is far greater ; but though 
it occupies a wider surface, it counts but seventy-two _ instead 
of a hundred columns, a deficiency made up by loftier pro- 
portions. The Palace of Xerxfis is carried by a platform which 
raises it and adds to its importance ; nothing of the kind occurs 
here; there are no differences of level involving monumental 
stairs, turned to so splendid a purpose by the builder. The floor 
of the edifice rests on the second esplanade, somewhat apart from 
the other palaces, so that the open space surrounding it shows off 
its dimensions to good advantage. Here as there, sculptor and 
architect have united and joined hands in impressing upon the 
mind an idea of the power and quasi-divine majesty of the 
sovereign ; but the sculptures which elsewhere adorn the basement 
are carved here on the body of the edifice — they embellish the 
jambs of the portals. As the field where they appear is dif- 
ferently shaped, the bands shorter and vertical instead of being 
horizontal, the figures are fewer, and assume a different air 
altogether; and colossal images jut out from the heads of the 
walls. This result Is due to divergence of the architectural scheme 
adopted by the authors of the rival building-s -difference between 
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a walled saloon and an open kiosk. Which of the two was fairest, 
dearest, and most admired by the sons of Achsemenes ? It is 
not easy to say ; in order to give a discriminating vote it had 
been necessary to see the pair of edifices in their pristine state, 
clothed in their ample and rich decoration. All we durst affirm 
is that the conception of the architect of Xenxes bears off the 
palm for originality and strangeness of aspect over that of his rival. 

The fact that the plan of the Hall of a Hundred Columns is 
similar to that of the royal edifices at Pasargadae, the difference 
being solely one of size, inclines us to believe — in the absence of 
historical or epigraphic data — that the monument is older than 
the audience hall of Xerxes. The arrangement of the latter 
is more complicated, and it is a trite remark to make, that 
art proceeds from the simple to the complex. Nor should the 
height of the pillars be left out of the reckoning. Columns to 
which an altitude of some twenty metres had been allotted in one 
reign were not likely to be shorn of nearly half that height in the 
next ; the existing sovereign would be loth to appear less daring 
than his predecessor in the matter of supports to his ceilings. 
Lastly, the sculptures of the unsigned palace are the finest and 
noblest in style at Persepolis, those where execution has been 
most carefully attended to. To judge from our knowledge of 
other countries, the highest degree of perfection attained by native 
art must synchronize with the good administration and the pros- 
perity which the empire enjoyed under the reign of the greatest 
.sovereign of the Achaemenid dynasty, whilst the decay of the 
Persian monarchy, which began with the death of Darius, must 
ere long have affected even plastic art. The probability, then, is 
in favour of the hypothesis which would attribute to Darius the 
erection of the Hall of a H undred Columns. Upon the platform, 
composed of solid masses of hewn stone, he selected the site for 
building himself not only a (summer ?) palace (of which a restora- 
tion has been attempted in Plate IX.), but a spacious winter house 
to accommodate him during the months he was wont to spend in 
his cradle-land, as well as a hall whose proportions and magnificence 
would enable him to show himself to his subjects with a majesty 
and in a setting befitting a monarch whom so many millions of 
men obeyed, from the banks of the Indus to the borders of the 
Mgezn Sea. Later, Xerxes, in the fulness of his pride, conceived 
the ambitious project of eclipsing his glorious father, of producing 
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a finer and greater architectural wonder than the masterpiece of 
the preceding reign. The royal whim gave birth to the hypostyle 
hall, with its fair Propylsca and portico four times repeated. It is 
possible that the Propylaia were in imitation of a type invented 
by the builders of Darius ; for the Hall of a Hundred Columns 
seems to have had a monumental avenue situated in front of its 
porch. At the distance of some fifty-eight metres from the latter 
are ruins which look as if they might belong to a pylon analogous 
to the one we have described and restored. At this point are 
encountered remains of several courses of masonry, fragments of 
pillars, capitals, bulls in high relief, set up against the walls 
(P'ig. lo, No. 9). In the general view of the Persepolitan 
buildings, this porch has been restored from instances furnished by 
the structure to which it served as model or of which it was the 
copy (Plate X.). As already adverted to, certain jiortions of the 
building are very rudely put together, whence one might be 
tempted to conclude that the edifice was never completed.' If 
so, it would Involve seeing in it a later addition to the primitive 
plan by one or other of the last .sovereigns of Persia, when, the 
fall of the monarchy having supervened, nothing more was ever 
done to it. 

There are evident traces that the royal house which Alexander 
burnt down at Persepolis, urged thereto, say his historians, by the 
courtesan Thais, must have been the Hall of a Hundred Columns.® 
The condition in which the shell is found confirms the conjecture. 
No other palace has been discovered with so enormous an amount 
of rubbish inside, the floor lying under a thick bed of a.shc.s, which 
the microscope has revealed to be carbonized cedar.® When the 
timber roof, half consumed by the flames, yielding, too, under the 
superimposed weight of earth and brick casing, suddenly fell in, 
it carried along with it capitals and pillars, the broken fragments 
of which have lain undisturbed until the other day. 

Inhabited Pai.aces. 

The throne-rooms were reserved for rare occasions, days when 
the king showed himself in all his bravery to his people. By the 
side of these it was necessary to have dwellings ordained in view 

» Flandin and Cosne, Perss andtnne, p. wj. * Plutarch, Alexander, xxxviii. 

• Stolze, Persepolis, Bemerktmgen, 
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of carrying on ordinary life, with its needs and pleasures. Abodes 
of this nature, to the number of four, perhaps five, seem to have 
occupied the southern part of the platform, and in dimensions and 
arrangement to have slightly differed from one another. Although 
the house, about which the name of Darius everywhere appears, 
was by no means the largest, nor even, mayhap, the most pro- 
fusely ornamented, we shall adopt it nevertheless as type of 
domestic dwelling (Fig. lo. No. 3), for the simple reason that 
it is the least injured of all the palaces (Fig. 13). Hence 
differences observable between our restoration and those that have 
already been published are of minor importance, and bear solely 
upon the nature of the decoration and that of the entablature.^ 

The Palace of Darius is seated upon a platform cir. three metres 
above that where Xerxes subsequently erected his prodigious 
colonnade. As around the latter, sculptures adorn the retaining 
wall and extend along the four ramps, of which two are on the 
west and the other two on the south face. Here stands the real 
fa9ade — a porch of eight pillars arranged in two ranges, leading 
to a hypostyle hall of sixteen columns (Figs. 14, 82, i6x). 
Front porch in antis, stone doorways and sculptures along their 
jambs, niches, and hypostyle hall, are familiar to us from the 
exemplar of a Hundred Columns. At first sight, then, one is 
inclined to consider it as no more than a reduced copy of the 
colossal edifice. Narrower inspection, however, discloses the fact 
that a number of rectangular chambers of varying size existed 
here. Out of these, two, one on each side of the porch, were 
porter and guard rooms, whilst the remaining seven opened upon 
the flanks and the farther end of the central colonnade, behind 
which two narrow passages may have led outside through openings 
pierced in the brick wall. These have disappeared ; what remains, 
besides niches recessed in the depth of the wall, are the frames 
of hewn stone of doorways, which were certainly not closed by 
hangings like the throne-room. On the inner side of all the cases, 
at the top, are channellings that can only have served to receive 
door-hinges. Right across the topmost stone runs a circular 
groove, twenty-two centimetres wide and six centimetres deep, 
indicating where the door-pivots were set (Figs. 162—164). 

The inner arrangement of this edifice resembles that which 

* This is the harem of T^xier, so , called, he says, by , the natives {ptstri;piion, 
tom, ij, pp. 180, tSi) ; but why it should be so he has not told us. , 
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obtains to this hour all over the East. Thus the chambers looked 
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Fig 162. — Plan of pier of door- 
way. Flandin and Coste, 
Ptrse anaenne^ Plate CXVIII. 


into the central hall, so as to shield the 
inmates against dust, heat, and the dazzling 
light on the external side. The sleeping 
apartments and banqueting halls must 
have been at the end, where the chambers 
are independent and spacious. Secre- 
taries and personal attendants occupied 
in all probability the small chambers 
at the sides. That they were of minor 
importance is shown from the fact that 
they fronted the pillars, and, to a certain 
extent, were hidden by them, and not the 
intercolumnations, like those at the end. 
If we compare the central hall with the 



Fig* 163.*— Elevation of doorway, Uid, Fzci* 164*- Section of doorway. Ibtd* 

gigantic buildings we have just described, its dimensions will 
appear insignificant. Yet, on those occasions when the king 
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was loth to repair to either of the great throne-rooms, the hall, 
though not grand, had enough of elegance and beauty of form 
to serve the purpose of a great monarch for holding ievSes and 
giving audiences. Here his image, above life size, appeared 
everywhere carved in the depth of massive door-frames. Below, 
around, and above these sculptures were floors, walls, and ceilings, 
decorated in the same taste and as liberally as the larger reception- 
rooms. The precious metals and costly woods, ivory and enamels, 
curtains of brilliant hues, mingled their severe and gay tints into 
excellent harmony. 

About the hall and porch not a single shaft is tn sittt ; and, 
stranger still, neither bases, nor drums, nor capitals strew the 
floor.^ All that has been discovered, either by Coste or the more 
extensive diggings of the Governor of Shiraz, are foundation- 
stones of pillans, composed of irregular blocks which, before the 
excavations in question took place, were overlaid by paving slabs. 
These substructures show no circular depression or hollow at the 
top, either in the vestibule or the central colonnade, to mark the 
site of the bases.® Hence the question has been asked as to 
whether the pillars were not wood, as those which uphold the 
"Mirrors’ Pavilion" at Ispahan (Fig. 129). By itself the con- 
jecture is plausible enough ; nevertheless, timber supports would 
doubtless have been more airy than these derived from lime- 
stone. Antai, however, tell a different tale, inasmuch as they 
yield the same proportion for the shafts supporting the roof of 
the porch as in those edifices where the existence of stone columns 
cannot be questioned. In the false architecture of the royal tombs 
— universally acknowledged as a faithful representation of the 
palace fagade — the pillars invariably seem to have been copied 
upon a stone model ; * hence we have introduced it here, whilst 
fully admitting the difficulty of how to account for their total 
disappearance. 

No trace has been detected of a second story about this 

^ Stolze, Fers^polk^ B$merkurtg€fu 

® O. Rawhnsok, Tfu Fim Great MmarchUs^ tom« iv. p* «6o. 

The above is the right reference, which I have corrected. In a foot-note 
lessor Rawlinson says \ ** The non-discovery of any fragment of a piljar is strong 
evidence that the supports V^rere not of stone* That those at Eciatam were mainly 
of wood, plaited with gold and silver, we know from Polybius ^see vol^ iii», ‘The 
Monarchies,* p, 20 )/^-— Trs* , . ! 

^ Hist, of Arti torn, v, pp. 45X, 452* 
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or any other Persepolitan edifice. To the present hour Persian 
dwellings and palaces have but a ground floor, divided into 
apartments, the number of which depends upon the fortune 
of the owner. As to the great throne-rooms, their character 
excludes the notion of more than one story ; each shell, being a 
perfect unit in itself, was in no need of dependencies, so that we 
cannot suppose any having existed here. Aught more whimsical 
than the restoration of Fergusson, who places a second order of 
pillars above the ceilings of the hypostyle halls with a fire-altar 
for the king to worship at, cannot well be imagined, and will not 
bear the test of close inspection. In the economy of these build- 
ings, where was it possible to find sufficient space for a monu- 
mental staircase, the flights of which would reach a height of 
fifteen or twenty metres, after the fashion of those of the palaces ? 
We cannot imagine the monarch clambering up like common 
workmen when required to repair the roof or regulate the 
hangings.^ 

Our restoration of the principal fa9ade (Plate IX.) offers, so to 
speak, no doubtful elements. This any one can see for himself by 
reference to the views of the ruins in their present state, published 
by Coste and other explorers.® The crenelations at the side of 
our stairs are furnished by fragments recovered among the ruins 
of the building (Fig. 6o). A frieze, composed of palms highly 
conventionalized and characteristic of Persian decoration, adorns 
the front of the landing-place (Figs. 65, 66, 69). In the 
middle appear the lower extremities of griffins and a winged 
globe.® The monolith antte at the sides are still extant; one 
has preserved its whole height, 6 m. 80 c., and the other is trun- 
cated. The finely built basement of large blocks of stone which 
carried the wings is still in place up to about the height of the 
stairs; it has a slight projection which at the extremities serves 
as base to a kind of pilaster. The depth and the traces left 
by the porch have already been adverted to. As to the niches 
and doorways at the back and the sides of this same vestibule, 

* Fergusson thought enough space could have been left at one side of the building 
for a narrow staircase.— Trs. 

* Flandin and Costs, Perse anaenne, Plates CXIV.-CXVII. ; TtoER, Descrip- 
Um, Plates CXVII., CXVIIL ; Dieulafoy, EArt antique, Plates XV.-XVIL, 
XXII. 

’ The griffins have seemingly been forgotten. — Trs. 
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they are all intact (Fig-. 14). The character of the entablature 
is determined by the profile of the indentations cut at the summit 
of such antze as have preserved their heads, as well as the marks 
the bases of the front row of pillars have left on the floor (Fig. 

1 3). By setting up the shafts the real nature of the entablature 
is revealed to us ; for we then perceive that the position of the 
capitals was a good deal behind the beds (whose profile is quite 
distinct), whereon rested the beam-heads of the roof. Granted the 
relative situation of the summits of the walls and of the supports, 
the roof must have jutted out far beyond the pillars, penthouse 
fashion; and M. Chipiez’s drawings indicate very clearly the 
manner the timber pieces were put together so as to bring about 
this result (Figs. 25, 26).^ The deep salience observable in the 
roof facade is peculiar to Oriental architecture. Greek temples, 
not excepting the most antique, have nothing of the kind. 

Conjecture, then, has but a small share in our restoration. If 
the central crenelation of the landing-place differs from that at 
the side, this was done for the greater convenience of the inmates 
of the palace, in order that when they happened to be in the porch 
they should be able to lean comfortably against the parapet. A 
lion at rest appears at the summit of the monolith antse. The 
massive, pilaster-like character of the latter demanded a crowning 
member; and reference has already been made to fragments of 
figures in the round discovered among the ruins of the Persepolitan 
palaces, which must have played the part we have assigned to 
them here in the decoration.® If the figures under notice are not 

' The plan of Dieulafoy (JO Art aniique, it, Plate XIII.) brings out the peculiaiity 
in question, as well as in that of Coste, which we figured above (Fig. 13); but 
Coste did not find out that the penthouse would solve the problem. In the restoration 
he has engraved of this building, he has moved forward the columns so as to bring 
them on a line with the heads of the walls. Nevertheless, he refrained from modifying 
the result reached by tracings and measurements made on the spot, and allowed the 
discrepancy between the present state of the ruins and his restoration to remain, so 
that we are let into the secret of his inward cogitation and conscientious way of 
going to work (see Atrw aneUnne, Plates CXXL, CXXI. a,). 

* ifist. of Art, tom. v. pp. 710, 71 1. A curious instance may be mentioned 
of a juxtaposition which would help to justify the use we have made of isolated 
animal figures, by placing them at the summit of ant® or pedestals, A pillar of 
Asoka, the famohs Buddhist reformer of India, carries at the top the image in round 
boss of a lion (E. Soldi, Jm arts mitonnus, p, 3*6). When Asoka ‘erected liis 
edifices some tw6 btodthd and fifty years befpre our era, the Persepolitan palhces 
h-ad not long been overturned. , The frequent and lasting relations existing between 
Persia and India thfbi^hotit., the , Achiemenid period, art mattetis! 6f common 
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indicated in the pseudo architecture of the royal tombs, that is 
because their entablature upholds the stage upon which are placed 
king and altar. It was purposely simplified and transfornied into 
a kind of pedestal ; its upper limbs had to come away in view 
of the special function it was made to fulfil. The brick wall 
behind the porch is divided into panels ; above appears a frieze 
made up of archers, copied on those found at Susa in the same 
situation (see Plate XII.). The whole decoration is enamelled 
clay. The roof of the central pavilion is raised above that of the 
lateral sections. Here are found apartments of less impoitance 
than those in the exterior porch or the hypostyle hall. The crown 
is not uniform throughout the building ; for embattlements appeal 
in the centre, whilst the Egyptian gorge is the mode of finishing 
the top at the sides. The re.stored woodwork presented by 
M. Chipiez (Figs. 25, 26) indicates how the shape in question 
could be obtained from timber. That crenelations were gilt may 
be deduced from the palace at Ecbatana, where all the wood was 
covered with lamin® of the precious metals.^ As to the gorge, 
we have repeatedly pointed out that it invariably figures about 
doorways and niches, the minor sections of the unit, in all the 
buildings at Persepolis. Consequently it will not appear out of 
place in wings, which, like these, are of a supplementary and minor 
character. The pillars in the vestibule are not striated with 
{lutings ; it was one way of indicating that the columns of some of 
the palaces may have been plain, like those of the pseudo facades 
at Nak.sh-i-Rustem. Despite the simplification, the central edifice, 
with its colonnade and portals embellished with sculptures, 
preserves a rich and varied aspect ; whereas the sole ornament 
about the walls surrounding the chambers is obtained from bricks 
of different colours set out in geometrical patterns, a mode of 
adornment which cost little or no effort to the builder, but which 
he found very useful for large surfaces.® Above this kind of 
tapestried decoration, composed of bands bisecting one another, 
we have put a figured frieze made up of griffins face to face, 
separated by a tree — a device which belongs to “ the properties ” 

knowledge. Part of the basin of the Indus was a satrapy in the reign of Darius. 
Through that channel certain characteristic forms of the royal architecture of 
Persia may have found their way to distant India, and the remains ot such imitations 
might exhibit features no longer current in their models. 

‘ JKst. of Art, tom. v. p. 499- * P' 549- 
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of Oriental art. Somewhat higher again, just below the frieze, 
are pierced small windows with balustrade-like casement of stone, 
so as to show how the architect could introduce a little light into 
his apartments, which otherwise would only be lighted through 
the door. 

In front of the palace we have imagined the soil furrowed by 
countless rills, masked by jslants and shrubs which they feed into 
greenness, a contrivance still resorted to in modern Persia to 
obtain the equivalent of our lawns. Around the grassy plots are 
level walks or paths paved with coloured flags. Towards the right 
is seen part of a basin, and in the middle a pedestal with an iron 
cage at the top.^ Reference has been made to a reservoir situated 
at the entrance of the esplanade, midway between the Propyliea 
and the hypostyle hall. On the other hand, the bas-reliefs of 
Assyria and Egypt tell us that the monarchs of these countries 
liked to surround themselves with semi-tamed lions and other 
ferte, either let loose in their parks or shut up near the palace. 

Over against the basin appears, in its present condition, one of 
the flights of the Palace of Xerxes, and upon a pedestal a bull, 
whose function in that situation we have explained elsewhere. 
The one exemplar we possess of these solitary figures was 
discovered among the stones and rubbish of this very building. 
A little further again, in the background, we get a side view of 
the Hall of a Hundred Columns with its restored walls, and 
behind, one of the royal tombs (see Plate IX.). Palms have 
been interspersed in between the buildings. Their airy stem and 
elegant head of leaves, better than any other vegetable form, 
lend themselves well to be grouped about edifices to the best 
advantage of the latter, whilst they serve to bring out their 
elevation. Palm trees are no longer cultivated in the plain of 
Mervdasht, yet the climate admits of their being grown as 
ornamental plants. All they require is a little water at the roots 
during the summer months, and a place not open to the wintry 
blasts which blow from the north. Of the fondness the Persians 
had and still have for trees of fine growth, the pleasure they took 
in trying to acclimatize such as were not indigenous, we have 
spoken in another place.® 

The palace we have just restored and placed in its setting was 

' Pedestal and cage haVe seemingly been forgotten.— -T rs. 

* JBist. cf Art, tom. v.. p. 657, , , 
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built by Darius. Of this he has informed us in a number of inscrip- 
tions engraved in three languages about window and door frames.^ 
But Darius was not spared long enough to finish his work, as 
we learn from a longer and more important inscription of Xerxes, 
which appears on the substructures and the face of a side pillar,^ 
where he says that he has completed the work commenced by his 
father. Finally, a hundred and fifty years later, Artaxerxes Ochus 
caused a third inscription to be incised in the front of the western 
landing-place, to record his having erected a double flight of 
steps here.® It is not difficult to hazard a guess as to his reason 
for having opened a new entrance on that face. 

, The surface covered by the Palace of Darius, though not 
exceeding twelve hundred metres, had enough accommodation 
for the king in his public character and his immediate attendants, 
but it could not have housed his wives, children, and their 
numerous attendants. As in other residences, ancient and 
modern, of Oriental sovereigns, the harem formed doubtless a 
separate block. The writer of the Book of Esther again 
and again distinguishes the “royal house” and the “house of 
the women" at Susa. This “house of the women” we are 
tempted to seek, for Persepolis, at the south-west angle of the 
platform. Here remains of a terribly ruinous building are seen, 
consisting of fragments of columns, marks of foundation stones, 
and, juts o.f yralls, along with the lower extremities of figures that 
fprmed the upper row on the face of the flight of stairs, exactly 
as in the other staircases (Fig. lo. No. 4). Here, too, are remains 
of a landing-place turned towards that of Darius, For the two 
edifices faced each other ; each was a pendant to the other, a unit 
split, into, two halves. The isolated situation occupied by these 
ruins, at one end of the esplanade, favours the hypothesis that 
thp h^rera stood here. 

. Tlje inscription on the stairs built by Ochus is repeated here 
wo;rd for.iiwoi'd^on the substructure, leading to the inference that 
tfjie, two "edifices were erected simultaneously. Of course, Darius 
had a harem of his own, the remains of which lie, perhaps, under 
the hillock of earth and rubbish east of the palace bearing his 
name, and which has not yet been cleared. Ochus had a larger 
number of wives, involving a proportionate number of eunuchs 

^ Pr. Spieobl, Die altpersmhen KeiHmchriftm, i88i, p. 51. 

* Ibid,, pp. 63, G4. * Ibid*, p, 69. 
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to look after them, than his famous ancestor ; hence the ancient 
building was not deemed large enough, and one more spacious 
and more liberally decorated was built. As during his periodical 
stay at Persepolis he often took up his quarters in the palace con- 
nected with the memory of the second founder of the monarchy, 
he wished to have a more easy means of ingress to and egress 
from the Gynecaeum than had been provided in the former reigns. 
To this end he opened a door and made a staircase on the west 
side, so as not to be obliged to go round the hypostyle hall and 
the porch. Greek historians tell us that the manners of the Persians 
underwent a change greatly for the worse from the sixth to about 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that the scenes figured on the 
walls of the Palace of Ochus have nothing to distinguish them 
from those of other palaces. But it should be observed that the 
only bas-reliefs that have been preserved are those over the sub- 
structures, and that we know nothing as to what was sculptured 
upon the jambs of doorways. 

Persian sculpture had but few themes at its disposal, which it 
reproduced without ringing a change ; so that we should not be 
surprised — leaving aside the question as to the use of the building 
— if the artist had reproduced here images which his chisel was 
accustomed to sow liberally on the face of staircases his master 
would ascend, and the portals in and out of which he would pass. 

The harem under notice, if it be a harem, was equally near the 
block called the Palace of Xerxes, because the name of that prince 
is seen in more than one place (Fig. no, No. 5).* After the two 
great throne-rooms, it was the largest building on the esplanade, 
with a surface of 2120 square metres. It will not require a 
detailed description ; taken altogether, it is in a much poorer 
state than the Palace of Darius, the dispositions of which it repro- 
duces, but on a larger scale (Fig. 165). Thus, the front porch 
has twelve pillars instead of eight, and the central hall thirty-six 
instead of sixteen ; ® its chambers, at the sides of porch and hall, 
are large in proportion, the ceiling of the two principal ones being 
upheld by four pillars. The only striking difference resides in 
the absence of any apartments at the farther side. 

* Flandin and, Costs, Afw# “Tfexte,” pp, 110-1:15, , 

* The floor of this building was on'd with the rock. Roughnesses all .over the 
stony floor mark the. site of columns j adhering tO; them are.still figments of bases- 
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In order to allow space for a broad terrace in front, the building 
was thrown back as far as it would go, so close to the edge of the 
platform that the central hall was brought to the very verge of the 



sheer descent of the south or lowest terrace. The channel running 
under the palace throughout its length should be noticed. The 
fact that it branches right and left towards the end of the saloon, i 
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and rapidly sinks after leaving it, seems to indicate a drain (Fig. 
1 66).^ The palace was approached by several flights of steps. 
The peculiarity of the southern staircase has already been noticed ; 
unlike all the others, which are parallel to the wall of the platform 
to which they lead, it is perpendicular to it. The steps are cut in 
the rock ; there is no parapet and no ornament. 

The sculptured decoration of this edifice has nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from the general run, except that here the symbolic 
combats between king and monsters, that form the sole orna- 
mentation of the lateral chambers in the Palace of Darius, are 
replaced by figures of attendants carrying napkins, vases for per- 
fumes, and the like, a substitution which may be explained by the 



j 60 — Palncc of Vcixcs. Longitutluj.il section thiough axis of channel. Flandin and 
Cos IT, Plate CX XXV. 


gradual development of sensual enjoyment and love of display in 
the court life. 

The Palace of Darius faces south, whilst all the other buildings 
are turned towards the north, or rather north-west, a direction 
naturally preferred in such a climate. This may have been the 
reason why Xerxes, dissatisfied with his father’s house, open to 
the broad full sunshine, as much courted in winter as it is dreaded 
in summer, desired his palace to front north, an orientation which 
in that burning zone is by far the most agreeable during the 
greater portion of the year, and would thus enable him to live in 
comfort at Persepolis when he pleased.® 

* The existence of the channel in question induced T^xier to give the name of 
“ Baths ” to the structure. We have pointed out the existence of ducts of this 
nature about the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, but no one would dream of ascribing 
to the latter such a function. Ducts were required to cany off used water and 
lefuse from the domestic dwelling. 

* With a little management, Persepolis is not a bad place in which to spend the 
summer. , Its situation is 1699 metres above sea level, ' M. Houssay states that’ the 
thernfiometer 'in the month qf July marked from; 40®, to '4t* in the shade outside. 
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If the use and character of the palaces erected by the two first 
kings of the second dynasty may be guessed at from the plan, if 
the texts engraved about them leave no doubt as to the name of 


the founders, we have no such instances in respect to another 
building, the remains of which lie about fifty-five metres from the 
eastern wall of the Palace of Xerxes, whilst the total absence of 
any inscriptions is not helpful when we try to picture to ourselves its 
original appearance (Fig. lo, No. 6).* The plan is very singular. 
The building is half buried in the rubbish which has accumu- 


Biyii'iiM 


lated at its base (Figs. 24, 167) ; 
nevertheless it is recognized that it 
consisted of a porch of eight columns 
arranged in two rows, and a hypos - 
tyle hall of sixteen pillars, but un- 
accompanied by any vestige of lateral 
chambers. Like the inhabited palaces, 
the central colonnade is not square, 
but oblong in shape. If annexes, 
the walls of which would have dis- 
appeared, are out of the running, then 
we must look upon it as an audience- 
room, a greatly reduced copy or pro- 
totype of the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns.* Some have proposed to 
consider this ruinous block as the 
most ancient structure on the plat- 
form, the erection of which might 
be attributed to Cambyses, or even Cyrus. “Its architecture 
is peculiarly grand, with a monolithic character of solidity about 
it, and a massiveness of proportion greater than that possessed 
by any other edifice on the platform ; * whilst the sculpture has 



Fig, 167. — Building on the north-west 
side. Fragment of door - fiame. 
Flandin and Costl, Venc ancienne. 
riatc CXLII. 


The heat radiating from the ground a few steps beyond would naturally tell on the 
mercury* In the great hypostyle halls of the palaces, furnished with thick walls and 
due appliances for keeping off the sun, the temperature must have been at least lo® 
or 15® lower than outside. Then, too, the noon heat v'as compensated by the 
delightful coolness of the nights. In the morning the thermometer is not above 
15® or 20®. 

1 Flandin and Costb, be. di.^ pp. 115, ti6. 

® In dimension the monument is 18 m. 88 c. by 27 m. 67 c., and 15 ra. 74 c. 
long and 9 m. 50 c, deep. The total surface it covers is not more than 504 metres. 

® FEROtrssoN, The Palaces of Nineveh and Pei sepolis restored^ pp. X3i"*i33. 
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a higher and bolder relief than anywhere else.‘ A main objec- 
tion against this hypothesis resides in the fact that the works 
on the esplanade do not appear to have been commenced before 
the reign of Darius. Moreover, none of the explorers who have 
studied the remains of these buildings on the spot have been 
impressed with difference of style between them ; nor do they 
think a considerable space divides one from the other. One of 
them goes so far as to affirm that the bas-reliefs of the edifice we 
are considering were fashioned by the same hand as those of the 
Palace of Xerxes.® 

To complete this list, it remains to mention confused traces, 
which lie midway between the Palace of Xerxes and the south-west 
angle of the Hall of a Hundred Columns (Fig. lo in plan). Here 
most certainly stood a structure of some importance, the piers 
of which had a mean altitude of 6 m. 50 c. The mass, however, 
is too hopelessly ruined to permit hazarding a guess at the plan 
or attempting a reconstruction. More utterly ruined still are the 
remains of a porch at the very verge of the terrace, west of the 
Palace of Darius. We are equally at sea respecting a hillock 
which rises in the plain, at some distance from the south corner of 
the platform (Fig. 10). The edifice, now irretrievably destroyed, 
was nearer than any other to the villages and their cemeteries. 
All that can be made out are the jambs of a doorway, sculptured in 
the taste of those of the palaces on the platform, but in so poor 
a state as to be undistinguishable. Our view, taken from the 
north-west, represents the group of edifices that constituted the 
royal residence before the Macedonian conquest and the violent 
scenes which accompanied it ; that is to say, about the middle of 
the fourth century c.c. (Plate IX.). Of course, there were many 
more buildings than those we have put in our picture; since, 
wherever the platform has not been cleared, are heaps of stone 
and rubbish, veritable hillocks as yet unsounded. We have only 
undertaken to restore the remains of such buildings as are im- 
portant enough to permit of a restoration not altogether based 
on pure fancy. Travellers, after due examination of these ruins, 
have expressed the opinion that many of them were never 
finished. Tablets ready prepared for inscriptions which have 

1 This is not so. Fergusson says that “ its sculptures are identical with those 
of the sister edifice.”^ — Ths. ; , . , 

^ Stolze, Pirsffohs, Bfmtrkungtti, > , , ^ 
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never been incised , ‘ stairs the sculptures of which have not all 
been executed whilst elsewhere, towards the north of the great 
level, a number of shafts and capitals in an incomplete state lie 
scattered about, leading to the inference that constructive works 
were actually in progress at more than one point of the platform, 
when the downfall of the monarchy put an end to them.® 

The Acha;menida;,'‘ as kings of the same family, do not seem to 
have been so utterly indifferent to complete the work or keep in 
repair the buildings of their predecessors, as the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
for example, who struck off the names from sphinxes and temples 
of former dynasties that they might write their own : or the 
monarchs of Assyria, every one of whom, on ascending the throne, 
forthwith had a palace of his own built; when, to go quicker 
to work, the old materials, alabaster slabs incised with the e.xploits 
of their predecessors, were re-used. At Persepolis, on the other 
hand, Xerxes puts the finishing touches to a palace erected by 
his father, and Ochus adds an important part thereto. When 
Artaxerxes Mnemon builds a throne-room at Susa, he declares 
that he does no more than re-establish in its pristine fairness 
a palace formerly raised by the son of Hystaspes. All the same, 
despite, too, community of interests openly proclaimed, it is just 
possible that when a king died and left works in a state of pro- 
gression, delay and suspension may frequently have supervened 
during internal turmoils and disturbances brought about by rival 
claims to the throne. We are too far removed from the scene of 
events to be able to single out what was left unfinished from what 
was demolished ; consequently we have supposed all the edifices 
which appear in our perspective view as having been complete. 

The structures under consideration have been described sepa- 

J This is the case in the hypostyle hall of Xerxes {IJist. of Ari, tom. v. p. 696, 
note i). 

® Stolzo reports that the fipred decoration about the palaces of Xerxc.s and 
Ochus ■was left unfinished {Persepolis^ loc. cit.). 

Ker Porter had also noticed the lacunae. — T rs. 

® Yx^K&XiVS, Relation, tom. ii p. 200. SroLZE {JSemerkungm, i.) has asked himself 
the question whether the pillars intended for the hypostyle hall were all set up 
— if there were more than those that are still standing or prone on tire ground 
He remarks that none but units of small size are used as head-stones in Moham- 
medan cemeteries; hence the difficulty in accounting for such masses as these 
enormous shafts having disappeared is not easily met. 

* To say that “the kings of Persia were all descended from Achsoraenes" is 
obviously a lapst/s pennts, which I have left out— Trs. 
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ratsly, making long explanatory notes in connection with them super- 
fluous ; plan in hand (Fig. 143), as well as general view, Plate X.3 
it is quite easy to measure the distances interposing between the 
various palaces. In it the north face occupies the foreground ; on 
the right, a foreshortened view of the basement wall, the pristine 
aspect of which is due to its restored parapet, broken off everywhere. 
The grand sweep with which it shoots out into the plain brings 
home to us how powerful was the master who ordered this work, 
whilst the beauty and finish of the workmanship testify to the 
technical skill of the masons in his employ. The numerous juts and 
curves in the wall break the lines and induce play of light and shade, 
imparting thereto something of the picturesque variety — we had 
almost said, the life — of the natural rock. Of course, the optical 
delusion is but transient, and soon yields before the clever adjust- 
ment of the staircase ; in the face of it the beholder realizes that here 
stands one of the noblest creations ever achieved by human genius. 

Close to the head of the stairs rise the Propylaea, turned toward.s 
the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, of which they form the approach. 
The latter, proudly seated on its platform, displays its triple 
crown of porticoes ; one faces the spectator and invites the eye 
to look down the vista of its pillars, whilst we catch a glimpse 
of the angle of the second and the small side of the third. 
Fronting the anterior porch are four masts, akin to those that 
stood in front of Assyrian palaces, wooden poles whose exterior 
disappears under a metal casing, whilst a banner at the top yields 
opportunity for draperies of many hues, gaily floating with the 
breeze. Somewhat in advance of these, again, an equal number 
of bulls are set up on pedestals. These accessories serve to indi- 
cate in what fashion spaces interposing between the structures 
could be filled in and embellished. Then, too, the unfailing 
presence of trees furnished the means towards the same end ; if 
we have made but scant use of them, it was for the sake of keeping 
the edifices uncovered. 

This, the first palace encountered on the esplanade, was that 
which, owing to its extraordinary dimensions and originality of 
adjustment, must have produced the deepest impression on the 
beholder ; hence the important r$le it fills in our restoration. 
The Palace of Darius being turned towards the south, we naturally 
obtain but a back view, and even that is partially concealed ; 

“ Coirected from the Errata. ^ 
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as to the house of Ochus, its ruinous state forbade attempting a 
restoration. The Palace of Xerxes, and in its rear the hypostyle 
hall, are seen in the background; thanks to the height of the 
platform upon which they stand, and the space interposing between 
them, the whole fa 9 ade is displayed to view. On the left- 
somewhat apart from the other buildings— upon the central and 
highest platform, appears the mysterious pillared hall with porch 
in front (No. 6 in plan) ; that which, however, rivets the attention 
is the enormous mass of the Hall of a Hundred Columns and its 
Propylaea, restored upon the model of the other monumental 
portal, but turned the other way. We had not the same data 
with regard to the building of which scanty fragments have been 
noticed between the south angle of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, 
and the mounds fringing the group of structures towards the 
east (No. ^ in plan), hence the former has been omitted from 
our general view ; but as there is but little doubt that the latter 
represent the site of ancient buildings, notably the hillock 
contiguous to the Palace of Darius, we have allowed conjecture 
in this one instance to have its way, and have placed there 
an ornamental pavilion surrounded with beautiful trees, a building 
analogous to the staged towers of Assyria, surmounted by a kiosk 
of wood or metal. From this belvedere, the king at a glance could 
take in the palaces he or his ancestors had built, along with 
the magnificent panorama of the outlying city, and the verdant 
plain hemmed in by a belt of lofty mountains. At the farther 
end, in the background, the view was intercepted by the rampart 
of kills overhanging the esplanade that served as pedestal 
to the monuments grouped about it. In ^ the rocky flanks 
of this St. Denis of the Persian monarchs, in touch with their 
Versailles, stand out a brace of tombs (Fig. lo, Nos. lo, ii). 
The dark grey of those bare slopes formed a pleasing contrast 
with the manifold splendours of the royal borough, which no 
pencil, however faithful or cunning, is able to convey; a deft 
brush, aided by the magic of colour, could alone attempt repro- 
ducing some of its effects. In order to realize the appearance 
the great level offered to Alexander and his amazed companions, 
we should have to restore the elements which infuse so great 
a charm and fascination in the modern dwellings of Persia. We 
should have to bring gleaming water from the mountains to fill 
the channels, traces of which are visible on the ground ; clothe 
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the naked rock with dewy mossy grass ; intersperse mobile living 
do.nes of plane and cypress among white colonnades outlined 
against the sky, mirrored in the basins of fountains ; renew the 
radiancy and splendour of tints the brush had applied to stone 
and brick, along with those inherent to the materials employed — 
costly woods, the creamy white of ivory, the precious metals, such 
as bronze, silver, and gold. 

A severe critical taste may find fault with Persian architecture ; 
yet it cannot deny thereto harmony of tones and the grandeur 
arising from mere size ; the effect of which must have been pro- 
digious, even upon minds accustomed to the supreme elegance and 
noble purity of Hellenic temples. The jdatform erected by Darius 
prc.serves the remains of no less than eight different buildings, and 
it is probable that many more are hidden under accumulated 
rubbish. Among the ruins still visible above ground may be 
counted over twelve hundred figures carved on freestone. De.spitc 
lacunae, these fragments, all told, are among the best sp>ecimens 
the nations of antiquity have handed down to us, or the least 
ill used by the hand of man or the action of the weather, and 
testify at the same time to no mean effort. I'races of repairs and 
alterations have certainly been detected in the Palace of Darius, 
and may be due to some prince or satrap who wished to establish 
himself in a house formerly erected by the greatest king of Persia. 
To this date also belongs a wall, vestiges of which appear on the 
hill behind the tomb.s.^ But if an attempt was ever made to 
inhabit the palace, the intruders do not appear to have remained 
long, for the residence must even then have been a wilderness of 
ruins. No monument has been found on the platform stamped 
with the style of the Seleucidtc, Parthians, or Sassanidte. The 
work of destruction begun by the Macedonians did not stop 
then. Not only is the Hall of a Hundred Columns strewn with 
cinders, but the deep splits^ observable in the stones of the Palace 
of Xerxes seem likewise to have been caused by intense heat* The 
edifices which the firebrand of the Athenian Tha'fs had spared, did 
not survive any length of time those she had vowed to the flames. 
They, too, must have perished by the falling in of the roof, when 
pillars and capitals were cast down. Moreover, as the coverings, 
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Hht of Art, tom. v. p, 528^ note 4, and p, $19, 

Stoub, JPmtfolU, TAxier de I’AmfniettdolaPerse, 

, ii. p. 3(84) nwkes the gaiB6'obi?erv*ttoD|. ‘ 
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were no longer looked after and re])aired, the waters m; ieiig 
percolated the earth and reached the wood aivhitra\es. rotting 
them; a little sooner or a little later, they gave way under the 
heavy beds of earth they carried. Elsewhere tiu* mud walls may 
have been the first to shrink and s[)lit, and thus indtieeil the <lislo 
cation of the woodwork. LJnliki; the temph's of I'igypt and 
Greece, where entablatures arc stone, tlu'se buildings eould not 
be endowed with the same degree of solidity, the same ]>os.sibilities 
of duration, as the former, k'ifty years, jjcrhaps, siiflitH-d to reduce, 
them to a state not far nnnoved from that in which thej now 
appear; for later generations, it would .seem, were lutt given to 
come here on pirating errands. Had tlu'y been so iiu-Iined, 
would they not have begun to remove loo.se stones ready to hand, 
rather than trouble themselves with demolishing very resisting 
materials and splitting up the enormous monoliths of frami.'s and 
antac ? Yet, as already ob.served, lying on the ground, at .several 
points of the esplanade, arc hewn stone, s- drums -which, though 
complete, have never been set up. Moreover, the difficulties of 
transport would have been considerable. 'I'hc approaches to the 
plateau are staircases, which do not lend themselves readily to 
cartage. If the inhabitants of Istakhr required hewn stone, there 
was no need to go any distance for it; enough and to .spare 
could be got close at hand, out of their own anticiue buildings. 
Yet not a few of these, the fortified gate and fire-altars for instance, 
are almost intact. This may, perhaps, be ascribed to the fact that 
the traditions of the royal architecture of the Acluemcnidte were 
speedily forgotten after the fall of the dynasty. Henceforward 
brick, a material at once inexpensive and more easily procured, 
was universally employed in the province. Istakhr has ceased 
to exist for the last nine hundred years ; to-day, what would 
the miserable peasantry of the plain do with those stupend(;us 
blocks of stone ? What situation wo^ld they give them about 
their hovels, whose walls arc made of pisd ? What they wrenched 
away from the pavement of the platform during centuries are, now 
and again, a few slabs to set over their graves, and, oftener .still, a 
fragmentary shaft, turned into a roller to keep in form the betl or 
beds of earth which form the covering of their houses. The 
roller is an institution which obtains all over the East, where the 
roofs are flafc Perhaps this may account for all the pillars of 
feeble calibre having disappeared from the inhabited palaces. , , 
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Study of the ruins at Persepolis has familiarized us with the 
spirit and the methods of Persian architecture. It has permitted us 
to restore the more important edifices which the Achaemenidae built 
as seats of royalty. The historian divides the art of the powerful 
empire into three distinct types, represented severally by the 
open throne-room, the walled throne-room, and the Inhabited 
palace. There was no great nece.ssity to proceed further. On 
reflection, however, we deemed it expedient to throw in a few 
remarks in relation to very similar remains which have been 
di.scovered at various other places of the territory, but which arc 
not calculated to alter in any essential the notion we have gained 
of the royal buildings, nor will they add any novel feature to the 
sum of our knowledge. Within these limitations it is fair to say 
that they are not devoid of interest; they serve to show that 
the official art of the Achaemcnid dynasty, from its birth to its 
dying day, was one and the same. It may have assigned, in 
localities, greater or less prominence to this or that material, 
replaced — in Susiana for instance — bas-reliefs carved on stone by 
sculptures on enamelled clay, yet without prejudice to the form, 
which remained unaltered. If a certain number of edifices exhibit 
plans which cannot wholly be unravelled, dispositions which baffle 
our ingenuity, the ba.scs of columns, shafts, capitals, and figurc.s, 
uniformly arranged, arc preci.sely alike everywhere. Let us take 
Lstiikhr as an instance, a town which preserved considerable 
importance down to medizeval times, and outlived, therefore, many 
centuries the palaces on the platform. ‘ Fragments of columns 
and of capitals, both complex and simple, are found at many a 
point of the site representing the old city (Fig. 103, c),® clearly 
proving that more than one building at Istakhr was coeval with 
the PersepoUtan exemplars, although one alone has left vestiges of 
sufficient magnitude to be identified with a palace (Fig, 103, a).® 

» After the Arab conquest the inhabitants of Istakhr, fervent fire-worshippers, 
rebelled several times against their new masters, and in the course of these turmoils 
caused by insurrections, the town must have greatly suffcreii j but it was not finally 
destroyed and abandoned until the tenth century "a-D-, during the wars which laid 
waste Persia in the reign of Satnsan-ed-Daulah (BARBtaR vt Mbvnard, JXi/. ghg, 
hist, et Utter, de la JPerse^ 

* Flandin and Costs, AfW tf/rotVAW*', Plate LXI. p. 69. 
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Not only is there a whole column, with its bull capital still in place, 
but the bases that once belonged to eight other pillars, including 
a number of jambs of doorways and niches, are extant, whilst the 
ground is literally covered with drums (Fig. 23) still attached. 

If this is quite enough to prove the importance of the edifice, it 



Fig, i 68* — titakhr. Principal palace, (icucral plan of ruins, 
Flandin and Costr, Pm& anruwte, Plate LVUJ, 


is not enough to re- 
move the difficulties 
towards restoring 
the plan. Door- 
frames and pillars 
appear to have been 
surrounded by a 
wall, the marks of 
which are visible, 
and which encom- 
passed an irregular 
polygon. .Semi-cir- 
cular saliences, seem- 
ingly the foundation.s 
of towers, occur at 
regular intervals on 
one face, in length 75 
metres (Fig. 168). 
What was the pur- 
pose of these coun- 
terforts in such a 
si tuation ? H ad they 
extended on the 
other side.s we should 
look upon them as 
defensive works. 
The remains of the 


inner dispositions, however, have nothing about them to recall 
a fortress. It is just possible that the wall did not belong to the 
original plan, for its foundations consist of small stones bedded in 


good mortar, whilst on the north face are courses of large units joined 
together without cement. These fragments are 2 m, 35 c. and 2 m. 
75 c. thick, but the masonry wall is barely i m, 70 c. Hence the 
presumption that it is younger than the pillars and the massive open- 
ings, which belonged to a hypostyle hall fronted by a porch, a hall 
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one side of which would be represented by the relics shown in our 
illustration (Fig. 169), and which at some time or other it was deemed 
necessary to surround with a wall. In height the pillars supporting 
the roof were but ; m. 87 c., and 60 c. in diameter (Fig. 38). 
The most striking peculiarity about these supports is their wide 
intcrcolumnation. Thus the distance between the head of the wall 
and the first column is 4 m, 72 c., and from one axis to another 
.1 m. 45 c. in one direction and 4 m. 85 c. in another. As far as may be 



Fr<!, 169.- Tstakhr, Principal fmiMini;. Plan of aiin'mtc portion. Flanixn and Costk* 

Pmc aNcitme, Plate LXI. 


judged from the features which characterize the arrangement, the 
building, in time, should precede those at Persepolis,* inasmuch as 
it is exceedingly probable that the commercial and rural town was 
in existence before the royal borough. The latter was the offspring 
of royal caprice. Istakhr, on the other hand, owed its prosperity 
to its admirable situation on one of the most frequented routes, 
which led from the high tablelands of Media on to the Persian 
gulf. Vestiges of an old road, rock-cut, have been traced in the 
gorge which separates the lower from the middle valley of the 
Polvar, interposing between Istakhr and Pasargadae, and which 
must perforce be carried back to remote antiquity.* 

' qf Arf, towi r. pp, 459, 460. 

“ Stoizk, Pmipolu, 
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An explanation of the enigmatical aspect presented by these 
ruins may, perhaps, be found in a passage of the Arab chronicU;r 
Makdisi, who wrote somewhere about the latter half of the tenth 
century of our era (98 5). “ The principal mosque at Istakhr,” he 

says, “ is situated near the bazaars, by which it is surrounded on 
three sides. It is built after the manner of the finest mo.squcs of 
Syria. Its columns are round. At the summit of every pillar 
appears a cow. Report has it that it was formerly a fire-temple.” ‘ 
The wall of rubble, with its counterforts, is no more than an 
enceinte built after the triumph of Islam to enclose the courts of 
the mosque. The main body of the latter, comprising the mihrah 
and nimber, represented the covered part or central colonnade, 
formerly erected by an Achtemenid prince, with bull-capitals, 
which town-bred Makdisi mistook for cows. The inhabitants of 
Istakhr were fully conscious of the antiquity of their monument, 
of its travelling back to sovereigns who had been fire-worshippers. 
But they erred when they identified it with a temple. The great 
vaulted apartments which obtained in the time of the Sassanidie 
imparted to their palaces a very different a.spect from that of the 
buildings erected by the architects of Darius and Xerxe.s, and 
explains the misconception of the later Istakhrians. But for the 
disaster which overtook their city in comparatively modern times, 
the traveller would, perhaps, hear at the present hour the name of 
Allah proclaimed under the roof of a building where, twenty- 
three or twenty-four centuries earlier, a pious monarch had 
doubtless engraved in some corner of its walls the image and title 
of his supreme god, Ahuri-Mazda. 

Remains of a structure anterior to Islamism likewise occur in 
the rich plain where, embo.somed amidst gardens of unsurpa.s.sing 
fairness, rises Shiraz, the modern capital of Pars. They arc found 
about six kilometres from the town, in a south-we.st direction, and 
are locally known as Takht-i-Madere-i-Sulciman or Mejid-i-Madere- 
i-Suleiman (the Throne or Mosque of the Mother of Solomon. They 
consist of three great isolated doorways, akin to the example.? 
which muster so strong on the Persepolitan platform (Fig. 170). 
A number of loose stones mark the site of a fourth, and help us 
to reconstruct the plan of a square hall, 13 metres at the side 
(Fig. 1 71). Detached fragments, both of cornice and steps, He 

* Cited by Noeldeke in his article entitled "Persepolis," in UncyOabmiU BrUan- 
nitra, gth edit, tom, xviii. p. 558, 
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scattered about ; whilst figures of servitors carrying napkins and 
vases, with which the buildings of the Takht-i-Jamshid have 
familiarized us, reappear on the jambs of doorways (Fig. 172). 

The impress of the ro3’aI architecture of the Achremenidee is mani- 
fest on one 
and all of 


these fra 

o 

ment.s. But 
whether the 
palace — as a 
.superficial ex- 
a m i n a t i o n 
would incline 
one to believe 
■ -dates from 
the reign of 

C-J'l us or Oam- I'li.. 170.— .Sliira?. view of mins of a palaw, Elanuin and Cosri' 

byse.s, or «"<*•«//<<, me i.v. ‘ 

whether, siding with explorers who have .studied the .site, we should 
look upon it as a monument built with mat(;rials .stolen from the 
ruins at Per.sepolis, tnin.sported and set in i)lace to gratify the 
whim of some prince or other, is not so easy to determined 
The pkithands or lintels 



are of different size and 
do not match, and the 
slriatcfl stones of the 
thresholds are clearly 
fragments of cornice, 
'fhen, too, here and 
there arc vestiges of 
walls made of rubble 
laid out m mortar with 
strange carelessnes.s. 




Flo, 17*.— ShJni!;. Klcvntion 
and stfciion of one of the door* 
ways. Jhiti, 


Some have sought to solve the question by comparing and 
measuring the gaps left in the edifices at Persepolis with the 
stonc.s under notice, but we do not think the point at issue admits 
of being definitely settled that way, since buildings, now com* 


Iltsl, of Art, tom. v, pp, 579-580. Like Morier, the elder Nlebwhr had cbme 
to the conclusion that the structure was, e«:e<?te4 with old matcriias . pieced toirether 
(f'miefn Araik, torn. lip. ts 6 )r . ' * 
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pletely destroyed, but which once stood both on the esplanade 
of the Takht-i-Jamshid and the plain of Istakhr, might Iiuyc 
furnished the fragments in dispute. 

We are not beset by the same doubts in connection with the 
remains of another monument situated at Hamadan (Ecbatana).' 
The name of Artaxerxes II. appears on the torus of base.s, which 
reproduce one of the types exhibited in the Persepolitan palaces ; 
hence the induction that wc are faced here by a rejilica of thi; 



iui. 173. Ilamadau. View of remains of ancient builtling. Flandin and CoBTi. /Vw 

amknne , I’late XXV. 


latter. Unfortunately, no plan has been made of these ruins, 
which neither T^xier nor Coste visited. The only ancient build- 
ing examined by Coste at Hamadan is not easily dated, for it bears 
no inscriptions, and its shapes are of a most peculiar character. 
Its remains, represented by several huge blocks, and tha frag- 
ments of two columns, or foundation stones still m s//u, Ik* 
two^ kilometres south-east of Hamadan, and mark the site of 
an important edihee (Pig. t73)* One of the stones is almost 
entirely buried ; but the other, seemingly corresponding with 
a shaft of greater calibre, is wholly disengaged. It is a monolith ; 

*. V. p. 501, n. a. We found the bise-fragment bearing the in- 

scription referred to above in the Persian section of the Exposition Universelle of 
1889. It formed part of the collection of M. Richard, professor at the military 
school at Teheran. It never was, as believed, in the Tiflis Museum. The miscon- 
wption arose m this wise : M. Ermakov, a photographer established at Tiflis, finding 
himself at 1 eheran, took a cUM^ from which proofs were sown all over Europe. 
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174, 175. Ilamudan, Thin and prolile of base, 
and Oh IK, refuse a neietnu^ Plate XXV. 


Flaniun 


a disc 56 c. in thickness and 2 m. 50 c. in diameter, attached to 
the plinth, which was let into a cavity of the rock, in length 5 m. 
by 2 m. in height. Between the pedestal and the beginning of 
the cylinder a slight notch was cut into the stone (P'igs. 174, 

1 75)- Was the disc the beginning of the shaft, or rather a kind 
of base, a circular platband akin to that upon which rests the 
Pasargadee pillar (Fig. 1 1 1) Asa preliminary towards an opinion 
one way or another, it would be requisite to measure the drums 
strewiny the ground. Another feature the monument bears in 
common with the unique pillar which rears its head near the tomb 
of Cyrus resides in this : both shaft and disc were plain. The.sc 
analogies permit us to infer that both construction.s, at F.cbatana 
and Pasargada;, 
are pretty near 
of the same age, 
anterior to the 
period when the 
rules which 
governed what 
may be called the cla.s.sical architecture of Persia were fixed. 

As, during hi.s visits at Fcbatana, the great king was far re- 
moved from his western provinces, it is probable that he never 
spent more than a few weeks there, so as to escape from the great 
summer heat. Susa .seems to have been the re.sidenc(! of his 
pn-dilection, where he loved best to hold his court. 1 le was nearer 
than at Babylon to his cradle-land, that Persia where hi.s entomb- 
ment was ready prepared by the side of his ancestors, whither 
new.s could reach him almost as speedily’ acros.s the flat stretches 
of Mesapotamia and Susiana on a swift hor.se. Its charms a,s a 
winter residence arc wellnigh unsurpassed. Whilst icy-cold 
winds sweep over the uplands of Iran in storms of snow and rain, 
sometimes whirling on to the open plains of Chaldaca, the air 
there is soft and balmy, undisturbed by northern blasts, shielded 
as it is by the lofty range of mountains in its rear; it has, moreover, 
the advantage of being much nearer to the sea than Babylonia.* 

In the estimation of the Creeks, Susa was the true capital of the 
empire. yEschylus lays here the scene of his ILipcraji ; here Greek 

> Strabo, XV, iii. «. 

® The Dieulafoy Mission spent two wintcra at Susa. During that time the 
thermometer wus never belovt 15®. , Ir soroetimis fell to 3® and 4® in the nighb 
Once only a slight white frost was observed before sunrise. . , 
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envoys and refugees were received by the Achremenidee. Yet, 
curiously enough, Strabo is the only historian wiio furnishes 
details as to the aspect and extent of the town. “Susa," he 
writes, “is supposed to have been founded by Tithonu.s, the father 
of Mnenion, who built a wall around it, 120 stadia, embracing an 
oblong square. According to some historian.s, the walls, the 
temple.s, and the royal palace at Susa were built of burnt bricks 
bound together with bitumen. Polyclctus, on the other hand, 
says that “ Susa was an open city, 200 .stadia in circumference ; 
that the Persians took great pains in embellishing it above all 
others, although they likewise set great store by Persepolis and 



Fig. 176. As-syrian plan of Suja, A Secotid Series ef Iht Mmununts of h’inefth. 

Mate XLIX. ^ 

Pasargadee. ‘ We have Strabo’s own word to the effect that 
he was equally well informed with regard to the situation of 
the royal buildings at the summit of the mouncl.“ Excavation.s 
have fully confirmed his testimony as to the part brick an<I 
bitumen played in the fabrication. Nor i.s there much difficulty 
in accounting for discrepancies due to information he had derived 
from this or that source. Susa must have been surrounded by 
a wall during the reign of her native princes, who were often 
obliged to defend her against the attacks of Babylonian and 
Ninevite conquerors. In any case, it figures as a walled city in a 
rough kind of plan which the Assyrian sculptors of Asur-nat- 
Sirpal introduced into the bas-reliefs representing the main 
episodes of that king’s campaigns in the district of Elam (Fig. 1 76). 
But in the interval extending from Cyrus to Darius Codomanus, 
who would have been bold enough to attack Susa, the favourite 
» Strabo, XV. Hi. 3. •/*'/., a r. 
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residence of the Lords of Asia ? In those two hundred and fifty 
years of prosperity her rampart, being found too narrow, was 
broken through in many places, and the whole suffered to crumble 
away. A very slight knowledge of Eastern centres, and of their 
tendency to spread English fashion into vast suburbs, for the sake 
of garden and greenery, helps one to understand how it came to 
pass that two travellers, at a distance of fifty years from each 
other, sliould have judged so differently of the expanse occupied 
by the url)an population agglomerated around the artificial hill 
which formed its nucknis. 

1 h(; mound in <iucslion has jmeserved to the present hour its 
name (jf Shush, which the old tribal chief applied thereto when he 
first determincxl to make it the scat of his fortified castle, whence 
he jnight command and rule the rich land below. The Inroad hillock 
lies but a few miles from 1 )izful, and covers a superficies of close 
upon a huntlrcd hectares. Its mean height is twenty-two metres, 
<in<l, in placo.s, it rbses to thirty-six metres above the surrounding 
plain (Fig. 6 ). ^ 

Prom what was known of it.s long and brilliant career, it was 
fully i‘xpected that the mound carried, hidden in its flanks, the 
remains of many important buildings that would be found staged 
in chronological order one above the other, like the strata which 
form the crust of our planet. As after the Mace<lonian conquest 
Susa fell from her high estate of metropolis never to rise again, 
it was conjectured that ntmains of edifices of the Acha;menid 
period would be found at the top, and consetjuently the first to be 
uncovered by attacking the apex of the tumulus. These previsions 
were amply realized. The excavations of Loftus, directed against 
one of the projections of the mound, almost with the firat blows of 
the pick-axe discovered bases whereon the names of Darius and 
Artaxerxes were plainly written (Fig. 12). The opening of 
other trenches revealed a building in which he at once recognized 
a striking resemblanfe to the hypostyle hall of Xerxes at 
Persepolis, “ the general form, the dimensions and peculiar 
ornamentation employed;’ being identical with the column bases 
in the Great Hall (Fig. 177).* Some thirty years or more after- 

» Loms, Traveis and Researches^ ch. xxv.-xxxi. The impression gained by 

LoftU8--one of the most sagacious and intelligent travellers that ever bwathed 

from his excavations was to the effect: that the Great Hall of Xerxes at tmep6\h 
and that of Artaxerxes at Susa had new been walled in,,but were sitpply closed 
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wards, Dieulafoy, under more favourable circumstances, both in the 
matter of time and money, undertook to clear the site which his 
predecessor had partially uncovered. If, in order to operate 
simultaneously at several places, he was obliged to divide his 
hands into several working parties, yet he did not completely 
disengage the noble building towards which his main effort was 
directed, but he succeeded in bringing to light new and more 
important parts. At the same time, he tried to gain a general 



Fio. 177 .— Susa. Shaft of cotumn and fraement of capital. After M. Iloussay’s photograph. 

idea of the buildings that were grouped here, and the nature of 
the enceinte surrounding them. The progress of his work is shown 
by the trenches which he opened and noted down in the general 
plan we have borrowed from him (Fig. 6). Nor is this all. He 
recovered and brought to France fragments of edifices both 
numerous and varied, headed by the enormous stone capital which 
so bravely figures in the Louvre, together with hundreds of 
glazed bricks, which came as a surprise and revelation upon the 
public at large and artists, if not archaeologists versed in such 
matters. 

by means of curtains {Ibid., pp. 374, 375). He records the fact that he sought in 
vain, by means of trenches, for traces of a wall that would have inteipoied 
between the central square of columns and the lateral porticoes. 
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We have made ample use of such matei'ials as are due to the 
cnerg-y and intelligence of 1 )ieulafoy ; we have employed them to 
represent, by mcfuis of drawings made upon the originals, types 
— the bull-capital, for instance — which until his discoveries were 
known only ihnjugh interpretations more or less faithful {P'igs, 
185, 186). W<; luive largely drawn from his vast store in order 

to enable the reader to understand what effects the Persian 
decorator could produce from clay impressed into moulds, and 
the gay tints he might infuse into it by firing. Nevertheless, we 
do not projKtse doing for the great palace at Susa what we did for 
the ]>rincipal buildings at Persepolis ; it is only fitting that we 
shoukl leave the honour and perils of the emprise to its discoverer. 
Apart from this scruple, our pen has been stayed by the fact that 
Dieulafoy has not yet puhlished the work in which he intends 
to set forth the result of his explorations, the tracings and 
measurements effected on the sitti, the why and wherefore of his 
restorations. 

In default of a personal study, towards which elements were 
wanting, some surjjrise may be felt at the absence in this place of 
a brief exposition relating to the restoration of the main building 
at Susa, or at least a transcript of his restored plan as presented 
U) the i)ubHc by I )iculafoy at the P'xposition H niverselle in 1 889. 
The reasons which deckled the course ■we have taken are as 
follows : — 

M. Dieulafoy has published not one, hut three successive plans of 
the building he calls ApadAna, and each is distinguished by notable 
differences,* In 1884 he gave us a plan with lateral colonnades, 
but with no anterior porch. At the time of its publication 
Dieulafoy, though he had seen Susa, had not yet made any exca- 
vations, so that we fnay dismiss it as premature and of no account. 
But we confess to being puszled when we turn to compare his plans 
of 1887 and 1889, In 1887 Dieulafoy was in possession of all the 
data which his labours had furnished him with. The plan he for- 
warded to the able critic who was his mouthpiece in the Gazelti 
archdologiqm was no more nor less than Fergusson’s own plan of 
the hypostyle hall at Persepolis (see Fig. 151). The only point of 

* DiEUiAPOY, L'Art aniiqut, etc., tom. iu Fig. 17; A. Choisy “Les fouiUes de 
Saseetl’art antique de la Ferae,” j). la, Fig. t {fiautte arehi., 1887, pp. 8-18). , See 
also a model in relief deposited in tbe mission-room of the {>ermatient; exhibitiion at 
the Public Instruction OfficS, on the doOr of ^he palace. , ' 
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difference was the omission from the facade of the two chambers 
Fergusson has put there to fill triangular hollows exceedingly dis- 
agreeable of aspect. Two years later, we are treated to a totally 
different conception. True, he has preserved the triple colonnade, 
but the front portico has been transferred to the rear of the square 
phalanx. The hall, instead of being entirely enclosed, is walled 
in on three sides alone, the front portico looking outwards. The 
latter is compri.sed within an tie shaped upon the models of 
Assyrian towers.^ Which of these two contradictory plans should 
have been selected ? Is that which appeared in 1889 to be final, 
or are we to look upon it as a mere expedient to show how the 
hall, which would have been left in utter darkness, could be 
lighted, or as a means devised for the greater display of the central 
phalanx and its long ranges of lofty columns ? “ 

The dearth of documents, then, precludes our entering into a 
discussion as to which of the two restorations is in better accord 
with the remains of edifices which have been exhumed. This 
only we would observe. Whatever may be thought of the un- 
expected scheme Dieulafoy seems to have definitely adopted, 
it can in no wise influence our restorations of the buildings at 
Persepolis. In speaking of these it should be remarked that all 
the plans that have hitherto appeared, invariably place a portico 
both in front of the hypostyle hall, the throne-room and the in- 
habited palaces. No possible doubt exists on this head ; it is as 
clear as daylight that the principal entrance to both the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns and the Great Hall of Xerxes was from 
the vestibule, with two ranges of columns flanked by a pair of 
winged bulls (Fig. 159). Whether the latter was open, as the 
state of the ruins indicates, or walled in as Fergusson assumed, its 
true entrance was on the north-west face opposite the Propyltca, 

1 We have our doubts with regard to the channellings Dieulafoy has put over his 
square pillars. Had ornament of that nature been of frequent occurrence in 
Persian architecture, should not we find traces of it in the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns, and in the palaces of Darius and Xerxes? Yet their pilasters are perfectly 
smooth; more than this, part of their mass towards the base— at least in the first- 
mentioned edifice— Is infringed upon by the body of the bulls, thereby 
the idea of a panel contrived in the face of the wall; in tliat it would have been 
shorn of its proper height and thus destroyed the effect of the device. 

* Dieulafoy could have obtained the same result with less expenditure of time 
and labour, by presenting a transverse section similar to that which yielded our , 
perspective view of the interior of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. The Vail of 
the faqade and the portico would have had to come away. ‘ 
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over a fine landing-place approached by four flights of steps. 
Did the arrangement put forth by Dieulafoy have any existence in 
fact at Susa ? For our part we find some difficulty in admitting 
it ; in any case, we arc cpiitc positive that naught resembling it 
ever was seen at Persepolis, 

This premised, we will proceed to give some general indica- 
tions in regard to the size and peculiar architectonic shapes of the 
building. 'I’he .surface covered seems to have been 9200 square 
metres ; the external groups or porticoes were each 70 m. long, by 
1 7 m. 50 c. deep. The number of the pillars was .seventy-two, all 
told ; thirty-si.x in the square phalanx and twelve for each external 
portico. Of these not one is in place. The measurements taken 
by Dieulafoy, however, of the extant bases and drums have 
enabled him to determine the total height of the pillar including 
the capital, which he puts at 19 m. 25 c. ; ' and the entire elevation 
of the building with the enUiblature at 26 m, 25 c.“ The simple 
type of capital, where the bulls repose directly on the shaft, 
occurred in the external group.s; in the inner colonnade were 
re])rodured the four distinct forms which characterize the complex 
type, d'ho central hall had ronml bases, whilst those of the outer 
porticoes were bell-shaped. A vast court would seem to have 
occuified the space immediately in front of It ; it was entered by a 
kind of pylon, analogous to the two specimens of the PersepoHtan 
platform. I'lights, .seemingly wider and as easily ascended as 
at the Takht-i-Jamshid, served to connect the different levels. 
'Fheir cnmelated parapet was overlaid with glazed tiles (Fig, 178). 
We also hear of a path that wound its way, between two walls, 
to the landing-place flush with the palace, to enable the king to 
drive to the door without getting out of hi.s chariot. It is im- 
possible for U8 to give a detailed account of the arrangements 
.seemingly traceable on the site, or describe the long ramps, or the 
gate.s which communicated with the town. We wished, however, 
to point out the dominant line.s of the Susian palace, in order to 
prove that it was a sumptuous reception-room akin to the pair 
at l(*erscp6Iis, more particularly the Great Hall of Xerxes. The 
pdrabftf, the,h%ht, and the way the pillars were distributed, 
att pr^i^lljy in both; in both the two orders!, of 

* , , , . 

• Thaw .Or ' hund-ljill VWcli' siccatopaniad 
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Persian columns appear in exactly the same situations. If we 
only considered the two arrangements respecting which no doubt 
exists, we should be tempted to believe that the two edifices 
were copied one from the other. But who shall say which served 
as model ? 

Incised upon the base of four pillars appears the trilingual cunei- 
form inscription of Artaxerxes Mnemon; and it records at the same 
time the completion of the edifice, which had been commenced 
by Darius Hystaspes.* How much did Artaxerxes add to the 



original building ? Are we to believe, as some have deduced from 
the Assyrian version, that he rebuilt the palace destroyed by fire in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longomanus ? ^ It is beyond our province 
to discuss the question here; That which, however, tends to 
confirm the hypothesis that the palace was entirely rebuilt by 
Artaxerxes Mnemon is not only because he has affixed his name 
to the work, but also because of the inequality of manipula- 
tion observable about the capitals. Thus, sometimes the execution 
IS excellent, the relief frankly accentuated ; whilst at other times 
the form is incised and the effect obtained mediocre in the 
extreme. Hence the inference that the beautifully wrought 

^ Spiegel, Z>/V aliperdschm KeiUnschtiften^ p. 69, 

the interpretation proposed by Oppert as open to doubt 
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material which appears in the restoration of the fourth century b.c. 
belonifed to the primitive structure and was re-used, whilst the 
entirely new parts bear the impress of the decay which had 
descended upon the empire. This is traceable also in the loose 
way in which the cuneiform lettering is incised, and the numerous 
grammatical inaccuracies ‘ which occur in the inscriptions of this 
date. It is probable that the leading lines of the plan were 
adhered to ; so that the edifice, to judge from its dispositions, pro- 
portions, and the forms adorning it, would thus travel back to the 
golden age of Persian architecture, and, as the work of Darius, 
would naturally be somewhat older than the hypostylc hall of 
Xerxes. 

Despite close resemblances which suggest the idea that the 
same architect built both palace.s, there was at all times a notable 
difference between them, arising from their respective geographical 
.situation. Edifices at Persepolis rested upon the native lime- 
.stone, and the latter was largely used in the building to the 
exclusion of brick, which played but a minor part. At Susa, the 
.structure is seated upon an artificial mound, .some twenty-six milc.s 
from the lower slope.s of the mountains ; the flat level where it 
.stands is a prolongation of the boundless rolling plains of 
Chaldma, and brick occupies the largest possible space. Stone is 
hardly seen except in pillars and door-frames ; all the rest, 
staircases and sub.structurcs against which they lean, basements, 
ramparts, and Propykua, is built of brick burnt or unburnt. From 
the same material too, now in its natural state, now covered with 

' .Spikgki,, loc, at, p. I a 6. 

M. Norris writes : “ The careless manner in which this inscription was engraved, 
the abnormal spelling, and the unusual forms of the letters, and inaccuracies, all 
combine to throw difficnlticS in the way of a satisfactory explanation of the inscrip- 
tion. . , These irregularities, he thinks, arise from a desire on the part of the 
writer to make the translation as literal a.s possible, even to the enors of the 
original j whilst M, Pinches, in a note kindly forwarded to me, says : “ Each base 
when perfect, contained a threefold inscription, one being ancient Persian, another 
Median, and the third Semitic Babylonian j ” which he translates as follows ; “ Says 
King Artaxerxes, the great king, the king [of kings, the king of countries, the king 
of] this earth, the son of Darius the king. Darius was the son of Artaxerxes [the 
king, Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes the king], Xerxes was the son of Darius the 
king, Darius was the son of [Hystospes] the Achtemenian. Darius, my ancestor, 
built this palace [upon this mountain (?) In the time of Artaxerxes fire burnt it]. 
Under the protection of. Ormuzd, Anaitu, and Mitra [I have rebCiilt this palace. 
May Ormuzd, Anaitu, and Mitra protect ine from all evil, and may they not destroy 
or spoil what I have done]..’’— ‘■T rs. I \ ' • ■ ' 
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enamel, was obtained the whole sculptured decoration exceptin'^ 
the capitals. As in Chaldcea, here and there bitumen was made 
to play the part of mortar ; by its means a perfect cohesion was 
assured to the glazed s(][uares, for the least girding would have 
caused the lines of the decoration to fall out of place. ‘ From the 
above instances it will be seen that the buildings at Su.sa hold a 
middle course between those of Persia proper and those of 
Chaldsca. They are of a composite character. Their adjustment 
and the themes treated iDy sculpture belong to Persia ; l)ut the 
technique applied to them, repre.sentcd by clay impressed into 
moulds, where variety of tint is either obtained from colouring 
matter mixed with the paste, or the degree of firing through 
which it is passed, or pigments spread over the tiles with the brush 
of the enamellist, is Chaldman, at least to a very large extent. As 
to the mighty ramparts wholly made of crude brick, they betray in 
a far greater degree the stamp of the methods of Chaldoean 
industry ; but inasmuch as they are the sole relic of the military 
architecture of the Achmmenidai, of which the disposition can be 
grasped, they could not be passed over without a word of 
recognition on our part. We await the description and restoration 
which have been promised to us, and which cannot fail to awaken • 
interest of the highe.st order. 

Towns and tueir Defence.s. 

When Alexander invaded the country there were no walled cities 
either from one end of Iran to the other, or in the adjoining 
provinces, Susiana for instance. If ramparts ever existed, during 
a long and peaceful era they had come to be regarded as super- 
fluous appendages, so that left to themselves they had very 
naturally gone the way of all tliing.s. Unbaked bricks had been 
reduced to powder, and the emporiums toward.s which flowed the 
productions of all Asia had speedily extended far out into the 
plain, in order tliat they might surround their dwellings with 
beautiful gardens. No wall surrounded Ecbatana or Susa when 
Alexander entered them;® but then, as now in tho.se regions, 

* Dieulafoy, Premier Rapport, p, 68. 

* For Ecbatana, Polybius, X. xxvii. 6. For Susa, Strabo, XVI. iii. ; Polybius, V. 
xlviii. During the frequent affrays in the reign of the Seleucidte, Molon entered 
the town without resistance, but his progress was checked before the citadel within 
which his adversary had shut himself up. 
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every town had kept its fortress in good order. Behind its thick 
friendly walls the king could take refuge and place his treasures 
in safety. 

Of all these fortresses the best known, and in all likelihood the 
most ancient, was that of Susa. The Greeks ascribed its origin 
to the Homeric hero, Mnenion, son of Dawn. It was their mode 
of testifying to its remote antiquity. It formed the capital of 
the Ii-lamite kings, and Assyrian texts record its existence. Upon 



Fig. 179. ‘‘Sliowinj; tlie fortrtsi at Su^n, as scon (ni arclieis’ <lnss. Actual hi/o. Louvro. 


the bas-reliefs of A.sur-nal-Sirpal (Fig. 176) appears a very rude 
view of it ; wc should perhaps also identify it in the towers figured 
on the dress of the archers decorating the palace at Susa (Fig. 179, 
and Plate XIL). 

It was in the nature of things that the Assyrians, and after them 
the Chaldasans, should have maintained die place in a state of 
defence, with a strong garrison to keep in subjection a people that 
looked back with longing regret on the loss of their independence.' 
It is just possible that when Cyrus and his succe.ssors made Susa 
one of their capitals, they did no more than repair the breaches 
made in the ramparts and the battlements, for neither the tracing 
of these fortifications nor the dispositions which characterize 

‘ la the same way Alexanrtei appoints a Persian governor dyer ^uniina, aiul takes 
care to ^ve the fortress at Susa garrisoned by Macedonians, under the command 
of Mazaros, one ofhis ir«I/>o(.(Ar^iany lit xvi. 9).' , ' . 

■ , ' 'V i '■ ■ ■ I ' ' a B 
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them betray au^ht I’ersian about them. But as it is c[uilc im- 
possible at this dale to distinj^fuish between successive recon- 
structions, the historian must needs carry the whole structure to 
the account of the last people who helped to constitute and pre ■ 
serve it. The notion gained by Dieulafoy respecting the Susian 
defences, such as the Macedonian conciuest left them, is sumnuttl 
up in the following words ; 

“ The fortification works consisted first of a deep broad ditch full 
of water, communicating with the .ShaLir and a double rampart. 
The external or first wall was massive and built of crude bricks, 
in width 23 metres by 22 metres in height. Against the inner 
lining of the wall— separated from the masonry by a trail of small 
pebbles or gravel — leant a mass of earth beaten into a compact 
mass, 2 7 metres thick and 1 8 metres high. On this platform stood 
two groups of buildings which served at once as barracks and 
walk round, where, shielded by the earthworks, the defenders could 
circulate without danger, even when the first rampart was already 
in the grasp of th<j besiegers. The second rampart, 14 m. 70 c. 
broad, was constituted by two walls of unbaked brick, in thickness 
3 m. 50 c. to 4 m. 60 c., between which damp earth was beaten 
down. Behind the second rampart ran a path the extent of which 
I was unable to determine. Broadly stated, the enceinte was not 
furnished with bastions ; its tracing in plan is in the shape of a saw 
with teeth at right angles. It is the indented line described by 
Philo.^ At one point only of the external wall, in the middle of 
fragments of masonry, I detected a vaulted gallery lined with 
baked bricks. 

‘“Besides other information, the clearing of the walls of the for- 
tress has clearly shown that the roughnesses of the ground, no 
matter their apparent complication, corresponded with the salience 
of ancient fortifications. Due allowance, however, should be made 
for the direction of prevailing rains, and the very different damage 
they inflict upon the walls, according as these face this or that 
point of the compass. We knew at once from the mere aspect of 
the ground the situation the towere had occupied. Towers had 
been distributed at the crenelated summits of the fortress, and its 
tracing had been so contrived that the towers of the second ram- 
part struck the middle of the curtains of the exterior wall, From 

* Philo, Foriifeation Treatise, viil 13 (translated by Rochas d’Aiglun in 
Princifes de la fortification antique, Paris, Ducher, 8vo, 1884). 
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the fact that the inner defences and the towers had lost their 
crown, I was unable to determine their height, which, to judge 
from the accumulated rubbish at their base, was not great. Study 
of the surveys of the ancients, as well as examination of the fortress 
at Susa and of Assyrian bas-reliefs, a study undertaken with the 
view of acquainting myself with the ancient mode of defence and 
attack, enables me to fix the command each of these defences had 
over thfit immediately below, at about ten Babylonian cubits. 

“ Granting the altitude of 22 metres, which I measured directly 
on the external curtain, would bring the crest of the first towers 
to about 27 metres, the second curtain to 32 metres, and the last 
and highest towers from 37 to 42 metres. The heiglit of the 
defences around the apadana was somewhat less ; but these wen; 
considerably higher at one point of the Jtlamite tumulus, and 
around the citadel, as the amount of rubbish gathered here plainly 
showed. In this last rampart curtains and towers would have 
attained severally 46 metre.s and 51 metres. The dispo.sitions 
adopted by the Susian engineers were not simple by any means. 
'I'hey approached the Babylonian defences, both in height, the 
.situation of their barracks, and their enormous ma.sses. In the 
tracing, however, notably the profiles, the Su.sian fortification works 
belong to the Grieco-Phcenician group of which Philo is the his- 
torian. This is not the place to discuss the origin of a defensive 
system, the oldest application of which goes back to the early 
Aryan kings of ICcbatana and the younge.st to the Itmperor Theo- 
dosius, who reigned at Byzantium in 413 a.o. I confine my.self 
for the present to noting the facts without drawing inferences 
therefrom.” * 

We cannot question assertioas entirely based on measurements 
and observations of which a more detailed account has been 
promised by Dieulafoy. When the documents in question are to 
hand, we shall be able to determine whether the juxtaposition 
between the fortifications at Susa and the Grseco-Phcenician group 
can be justified, or whether the nature of the materials employed 
in the Elamite casieilum does not per se explain the peculiarities 
which struck Dieulafoy. Flankers are the due accompaniment of 
earthworks. “The defender,” says a great autliority, “<?annpt 
see the foot of the wall by which he is protected ; thait poirtjlon 
of the rampart must be defended by projectiles , frotft softie other 
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quarter, that is to .say works turned towards the curtain. In the 
We.st, earth fortifications date from the introduction of siege-j^uns ; 
in Persia they were imposed by the absence of stone ; in both cases 
it led to flankers or lateral fortifications.” ' 

What we may even now consider as established is the analogy 
of the constructive scheme adopted at Susa with that practised by 
the military architects of Babylonia and Assyria. Prodigious 
thickness of ramparts, earthworks faced with crude or baked 
brick, obtained in both regions. There is but one feature which 
seems peculiar to the Susian fortress, namely the insertion of gravel 
between the rampart properly so called and its epaulmcnt to drain 
the mass, a contrivance familiar to modern engineering, but which 
it is somewhat startling to observe in defensive works of remote 
antiquity. The lack of stone in the plains of the Euphrates for- 
bade the Chaldaean builder to have recourse to precautionary 
measures of this nature. To carry off water from their artificial 
mounds, they sometimes used conduits which stretched from the 
summit to the base.® 

Excavations have proved that Susa was surrounded by a double 
rampart, a fact which tends to make for Herodotus, when he 
speaks of seven concentric walls which encompassed Ecbatana, 
along the flanks of the hill at the summit of which stood the 
palace of Dejoces. Was their number really seven, as the historian 
states ? * The materials he collected for that part of his history 
had come to him from a great distance, and doubtless had gathered 
strength and multiplied on the way, Nevertheless, even now, 
more than one fastness rears its strange and picturesque walls in 
the hilly range of Zagros, and in both Turkish and Persian Kur- 
distan. Their walls have often been rebuilt upon foundations 
which have disappeared under frequent repairs, but, as of old, they 
are staged one upon the other and arc standing witnesses to the 
ancient tradition of multiplicity of ramparts of stone or brick. 
The exhaustless quarries of the Elwend supplied freestone in 
abundance to Ecbatana, yet her defences, as proved by the crenc- 
lations of the fortress, each painted a different hue, were wholly 
made of brick. Enamel, we know, is fixed on day by firing, and 
there is no instance of its ever having been applied to stone. 
There is no valid reason why we should not accept as substantially 

* Choisy, ZesfouUlts de Sme et Part antique dt la Perse, p, ii. 

“ ffist. Of Art, tom. ii. pp. i6o, i6i. « Herodotus, i. pS. 
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correct the testimony of Herodotus relating to a mode of decora- 
tion likely to have impres.scd him in that it was utterly opposed 
to the taste and habits of Greece, whilst his minute details could 
not be readily trumped i![). He had them from a voucher worthy 
of l)elief. If the Median kings tinted the summits of their walls 
it was on the model of Assyrian edifices, for at that time the 
only influence which could reach them was the grand civilization, 
many centuries old, of the Euphrates valley. In the variously 
coloured crenelations Herodotus enumerates, we recognize an 
arrangement of frequent occurrence on the enamels of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and .Susa, That the tradition has not died out in the 
country, the mo.sques of modern Persia attest, to (‘mbdlish which 
the cnamellist has occasionally introduced tiles of brilliant pris- 
matic hues, reflexes of gold and silver, similar t<i tho.se which 
glinted about the loftier walls at licbatana ; that is t<? say, tho.se 
next to the palace.* 

No isolatetl mound has been req^orted, cither from Hamadan or 
the immediate neighbourhood, answering to the idea which the 
account of Polybius relating to the .site of the old castle at Kcba- 
tana is apt to conjure up in our mind. The a.spect of the grouml 
appears to have completely changed since antiquity, so that no 
traveller, at first .sight, has been able to identify it. 

Sir Henry Rawliason is inclined to .seek the fortrc.s.s with the 
sevenfold wall, not in the vicinity of Hamailan, but in Media 
AtropAtene, at a place calkid 'Pakht-i -Suleiman.* Its situation i.s 
certainly remarkably strong, and art has greatly addetl thereto 
and increased the number of its natural lines of defence. The 
whole que.stion resoIve.s itself in this : Were there actually two 
Eebatanas in Media—as Moses Chorenus seems to imply — 
which Greek historians, ignorant of the fact, confounded one with 
the other. Did Herodotus’s description apply to northern or 
southern Ecbatana, e.g. the city of Polybius, and the historians of 
Alexander’s campaign ? This is not the place to discuss a [joint 
bearing upon history and topography. It is enough to have 
pointed it out to the curiosity of future explorers^ 

^ Fkndin and Coste point out a hillock which rises in the middle of the plain east 
of Hamadan, as the incut likely site for the fortress under consldeiation. Traces of 
ancient remains ate cemiply seen here, but in other respects nothing aboot the site 
eprossponds with the data furnished by Herodotus (Ariiw andmw^ p> t8). 

• G. RAWtmsOx, sdS. 
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and points to the Sassanid rather than the Achaimenid period. On 
the other hand, we have strong evidence that the gateway which 

’ FtANDiN and Cost®, Perse amienne, Plates XXXI., XXXII,, CCIX., CCXII,, 
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formed the entrance to Istakhr leads back to the ancient empire 
of Persia (Figs. 180-182). Like the buildings at Persepolis, 
which it resembles, save in dimensions, it was built of huge blocks 
of limestone, fitted together without cement, whilst its arrangement 
recalls the Propylma on the platform. Its remains consist of the 
lower counsesof two thick walks, some twelve metres apart, with central 
pillar and antie as supports to a kind of porch with wood covering, 
the opcning.s of which were lofty enough for the free passage of 
caravans, of chariots and camels, whilst the height of the other 
two avenues at the sides 




•I’t } * **>*'*/ / f ^ ft’ 
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i 82,—- KoiUfiprl gjtftv Istakhr. Transvcr<je section. 
Ki ANDiM an<l <!<)str, Plate LX. 


was only a trille above 

man’s statun*. Of the.se j : n 

one ha.s pre.served its , .'., ..7'"''. /T" L, ’■ 

.stone lintel (see Fig. 

182). The caravan 

rnnfn wLJHi Tmin IS?,*— KoiUfiprl gjtftv Istakhr. Transvcr<je section. 

nHiic» vvau.a uuui Ki andim an<l Costr, Perse anctr^jftr, Plate LX. 

led through the upper 

valley of the Polvur to Pasargadm, abutted here. The soldier.s 
stationed to guard the pass stood at this gate and inspected 
travellers on their way to the town, and perhaps exacted a small 
toll, elates .similar to this were to be found on the highways of 
commerce in many other parts of the em[)ire, and, like this, they 
were situated at the entrance of defiles. .Such would be the Cas- 


pian, Cilician, and Amanian gates or pyhe. 'Plie Istakhr exemplar 
helps one to gain a notion of their arrangement and aspect. 

Local tradition told of another fa.stne.ss as having occupied the 
most commanding situation of the small range of mountains which 
take their name from Istakhr, and which was still standing at a 
comparatively recent period. To judge from the narrowness of the 
summit, where occur traces of walls and tanks, the defensive works 
in question could be no more than a kind of watch-tower. Whether 
these remains bear the sign manual of the builders of Darius and 
his successors, no traveller has as yet thought it worth his while to 
find out. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 

SCUU’TURK, 

Sculpture in Media and Susiana. 

PuE empire of Cyaxares and Astyages was of too short a duration 
to create an independent art ; as a matter of fact, up to the moment 
we write no statuary has been found which might have served to 
decorate their palaces. The Medians had no relations witli the 
culture of Egypt and Greece, and were influenced by A.s.syria alone ; 
at first as vassals and tributaries, and even later, when they got 
the upper hand, took Nineveh, and destroyed it, they remained 
none the less the clients of the industrial centres of Mesopotamia. 
Their architecture may have been imbued with a certain degree 
of individuality, due to materials which Chaldiea did not po.ssess, 
but within the limits of plastic art, where the devices resorted to 
by sculptor and painter for the representation of the human form are 
purely conventional, the Medes, both when they modelled clay or 
when they fashioned stone in the semblance of their gods and kings, 
were from beginning to end the faithful pupils of Babylonia and 
Nineveh. Shapes, symbols, and types were derived from the 
weapons, the artistic furniture, and manufacturecl objects procured 
in the markets of the Euphrates basin, the northern part of 
which had been incorporated with the empire. Should a piece of 
sculpture, older than the reign of Cyrus, ever come out of the 
ruins of Ecbatana, the chances are that it would be a copy pure 
and simple of Assyrian bas-reliefs, more or less skilfully executed. 

This does not apply to Susiana ; from that quarter hoary an- 
tiquities may be discovered which will move back the present 
boundary line of our horizon. If from the days of Cyrus, and 
perhaps even before his accession to power, the Medes were subject 
to Persia and henceforward shared her destinies, they could loolc 
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back upon a long and brilliant past of autonomous and distinct ex- 
istence, Hence the question has been broached as to whether 
Median civilization may not be even older than that of Chaldaia. 
Whatever may be thought of the ethnic affinities of the Susians, 
It is clear that their monumental history started into being long 
before the Achremcnidie came to the fi-ont When the latter made 
Susa one of their favourite residences, the royal fortress, figured in 
the bas-reliefs of Assyrian conquerors, had been standing for 
centuries in the middle of the plain (Fig. 176). In the upper 
layers of the tumulus, Loftus and Diculafoy discovered remains of 
edifices erected by Darius and Artaxerxes, but the huge mound 
still contains, buried in its capacious Hanks, fragments of older 
buildings along with terra-cotta bas-reliefs which served to decorate 
them. J he brench e.xplorer even thinks that some of his trenches 
uncovered jiortions of walks and enamels which he would ascribe 
to the Itlamite kings,' In the work he is preparing for publication 
he will tell us the masons which have led him to assign a very 
great age to a number of fragments (bas-reliefs on terra-cotta or 
.stone ?) he has collected. What tends to give colouring to his 
as.sertion is the fact that rock-cut sculpiure.s of unquestionable 
anti<iuity arc .said to exist at many other points of Susiana. Such 
would be the bas-reliefs, accom]>anied by long inscriptions, that 
have been finind on the plat<!au of Malamir, not far from the town 
of that name, on a forbidding site called Kale Pharan (Fortress of 
Pharaoh).“ We selected two of the least damaged out of the 
roll(;ctiou to enable the reader to gain an idea of the peculiar 
character of these monuments (Figs. 183, 184). 

Both seem to represent a god receiving the homage of his 
worshippers. As ih the Ibris bas-relief of Syro-Cappadocia, he 
stands erect, and is known by his stature, which far exceeds that of 
the surrounding figures. The attitude and dress, however, are not 
uniform. In the one picture the god appears sunk in meditation, 
his hands folded on his breast (Fig. 183) ; in the other they are 

> DiEUtAFOY, Prmier Rappfn-i^ p. 65. 

» We are indebted to M. Houssay for tlie illustrations figured below (Fig. 183, 184) ; 
they are faithfol images of the bas-reliefs referred to. They were described, but 
without illustrations, long ago by Sir H. Layard, who counted five distinct pictures, 
making up 340 figure^ from 3 ro. to 35 c. in height. Tart of the texia whh:h he 
copied appeafod in vol L of CuMi/om JnseripHens of PPesHmt Asia. Consult alsq 
DiKtitAPOv, Revui artM., ,3* srfrie; tom* vi. pp. 3^4-337, and Plate JCXrV, (bur 
Fig. 183). ' ■ - " ’ 




Fio, 183.— Bavrelief from SuMano. After a photograph of M, Iloussay. 


extend to the costume, than which nothing could be more unlike. 
The long, heavily fringed robe, profusely ornamented with rosette 
borders, of the principal figure (in the first illustration) recalls 
that of the kings of Nineveh. Most of the minor personages are 
likewise habited in flowing garments falling low over the ankles ‘ 
The feet are bare. Chaldaean cylinders have familiarized us with 
the^ peculiar appearance of the flounced petticoat, crossed by 
horizontal stripes, worn by the figure immediately behind the god, 
’ Four of the figures wear tonics.-^ED. 
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and on a plane with him. In the next illustration, on the other 
hand, the god is clothed in a short tunic made of some plain thick 
stuff, without ornament of any kind, which falls below the knee 
and is taken in at the waist. As far as the worn state of the stone 



Fio. ^om Sttdana* After a photograph o£M. Housoay* 


allows us to judge, the feet are encased in “turned-up” shoes 
(Fig. 184), If theme of these sculptures appears to be alike, 
the greater 4 ej^pment of that of Fig. 183 permit? of biSing 
more easily g^^^ped;^ ■ It exhjibits asaerificfe'C^T^O/ment.^tarid erect 
behind the, god,, ■ ■The'4Wfc,;,4il#^;;.4hd.-bpw,;.of:;^ 
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a king in warlike costume, whilst a priest seems to be intended 
in the flowing drapery of the other. In front arc three temple 
slaves, carrying severally a vase and musical instruments, a harp 
and a kind of lyre. Below, a servant is seen leading a high- 
horned animal, doubtless to the sacrificial altar, but to what species 
it belongs it would be hard to say. 

The next plane, in a descending scale, exhibits the bodies of 
three rams stretched out on the ground, and in front their heads 
arranged in a row. Below these, again, appear two men urging a 
young heifer in the direction of the officiating priest, before 
whom, on the ground, lies a bull’s head. The other bas-relief is 
both simpler and ruder in make (Fig. 1 84). The bodies of seven 
animals, supposed to represent a lioness and her cub.s, arc spread 
out before the god. Stooping over the lioness is a figure which, 
to judge from the feet, must be a man. Could it perchance be the 
sportsman skinning the animals ? The work is .so uncouth and 
barbarous as to preclude a decided opinion, La.stly, about the 
middle of the picture to the right, are four diminutive figures 
habited in long robe.s, which may be jiriests or worshippers. 'J'he 
attitudes and instruments figured in one of the sculptures recall 
certain bas-reliefs of Chaldtea and Assyria, notably the latter,* 
whilst the other challenges comparison with the bas-reliefs chiselled 
in the face of the rocky walls of Amanus, Taurus, and the minor 
ranges of Asia Minor, which we assigned to the Hittites.* 

Many of the details, be it the peculiar boots, the thick legs, 
the bell-shaped tunic, and, above all, the roughly suggested and 
barely outlined figures, are almost identical. There is an enorraou.s 
gap between this and the other divine .simulacrum, wherein a 
full face and side view are so curiously mingled, where, too, 
the rendering of the draperies denotes great skill. Superficial 
examination would incline one to regard the bas-relief we have 
compared with the art of Northern Syria and Cappadocia as the 
older of the pair described, but uncouth make is not always a 
sure sign of great antiquity. This much seems probable, that if 
the Malamir bas-reliefs belong to one people, they were not 
chi.seUed in the same day, or by the same sculptors. We know 
next to nothing of the history of the Susian nation, save that 
their situation between the mountains and the sea, coupled with 
the fertility of their soil, excited at all times the cupidity of their 
» I/M of Art, torn. ii. Figs. 157, 291, “ Ibid., tom, iv. § vi. 
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neighbours. Art, in a country so often attacked and so often ravaged, 
may well have had its stagnant periods, its retrograde periods; so that 
to date the monuments in question on their merits or demerits as 
artistic productions alone might lead to false conclusions. All 
would be changed could Snsian inscriptions, like that of Fig. 
1 83, be read and translated, which, to judge from its length, 
would, no doubt, be instructive in more ways than one. Until 
then all we can affirm is that the sculptures we have passed in 
review have no affinity with the art which flourished in the reign 
of the Achajmenida\ The divergence does not so much reside in 
the tc.\;ts engraved near the figures — for these often fail in both 
instances — as in the style, the taste, and character of the work itself. 
The.se monuments owe nothing to Egypt or Greece. The details 
observable in them are all of a nature that admit of being explained 
by the examples and the practices of the oldest civilizations of 
A.sia. On the other hand, if the works executed for Cyrus and 
his successors still revert, in more than one essential, to the tradi- 
tioiLs connected with the arts of Chaldcea and Assyria, we feel that 
other influences are already at work as well. 


Methods and Materials. 


The monuments of what we will denominate Persian sculpture 
have thi.s one thing in common, that they are all royal, and repre- 
.sent either the king himself or scenes intended to remind the 
spectator of him, and impress upon his mind an idea of his power 
and majesty. The more important are met in the province now 
called Pars, watered by the Polvar ; but outside of these limits, in 
Media and Susiana, others have also been discovered. Hence it 
is that in drawing up the list of those upon which our attention 
will dwell awhile, not only must considerations other than those of 
locality be taken into account, but the language of the inscriptions 
engraved side by side with the sculptures, and, above all, the 
subject handled by the artist, along with peculiarities of fabrication 
must be reckoned in as well The Persepolitan sculptures-^owing 
to their bulk and the facilities they offer to the observer — are the 
starting-point and the chief object of the present study. The 
historian, however, finds jn other places themes of which ho 
examples exist in what has been preserved of the palaces on the 
Takht. Elsewhere, too, as at Susa^ the working material changes ; 
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terra-cotta takes the place of stone, thereby inducing a notable 
change in the aspect of the decoration. We are bound, then, to 
take into our calculation monuments which, though less important, 
yet belong to the same school as those at Persepolis, no matter 
the quarter of the vast empire founded by Cyrus they may hail 
from, since they are helpful in furnishing elements for a precise 
and complete definition. 

For the rest, the number of these monuments is small enough. 
Those of Persia proper consist of the great pages of sculpture 
displayed on the substructures of the Persepolitan jialaces and on 
their door-frames, along with the tombs to the rear of the royal 
residence, those at Naksh-i- Rustem; and the single bas-relief 
still in situ amidst the ruins of Pasargadae. Media owns the great 
bas-relief of Behistun and works of minor importance, one of which, 
though seemingly not destitute of interest, has not been sketched 
by any traveller. P'inally, there are the glazed tiles exhumed at 
Susa by Dieulafoy, now in the Louvre. Glyptic and numismatic 
arts add their quota ; notably the first, which faithfully reproduces, 
on a diminutive scale, the types created and consecrated by the 
royal sculptors. Many an engraved stone looks as a copy in small 
of a Persepolitan bas-relief. 

The monuments we have enumerated are all in low relief. The 
Persian school, as we know it, evinces no great taste for sculpture 
in the round. The only detached figures of which traces exist are 
the Persepolis bull (Fig. 152) and the colossal lion at Hamadan.' 
The latter is terribly disfigured ; tail and paws have disappeared, 
whilst the head is mutilated. From the body, which alone remains, 
no guess can be hazarded as to its original posture. In proof, 
however, that statuary was not above the capacity of the Persian 
sculptor, we need but turn to the capitals surmounting the pillars 
at Persepolis and Susa (Figs, 185, i86). The execution of the 
fore-part and side of the bulls is truly masterly, and in the round 
boss.® The hollow of the ear and nostril, the salience of the horns 

‘ Flandin and Costs, Pern ancieme, p. 17, Plate XXV. 

* The images of Persepolitan capitals we have figured (Figs. 3X-33, 150) 
are all more or less restorations, not one complete capital having been found at 
Persepolis, where architectonic fragments have been exposed to the weather for 
centuries. The capital Dieulafoy brought from Susa (now in the Ix>Hvre), where it 
had lain buried at a depth of several metres until it was exhumed by him, is in a 
far better condition. With the exception of the horns, which were always executed 
as separate pieces, one of the bulls is almost intact. That to the left has lost his 
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and the roundness of the eyeball, the breadth of the face, the ampli- 
tude of the knees bent back at right angles, the hoof resting on the 
bracket, the thick tufts of hair falling about the forehead, neck, and 
body, every touch is full of fire, spirit, and vigour, and one and all 
testify to the rare knowledge of the sculptor as an ornamentist. 
He understood how far he could simplify the form the better to 
emphasize the broad outline and clearly define the type he had 
selected, so that, despite the elevation at which it stands, it should 
lose none of its effect. 

It might have been supposed that sculptors who gave proof of 
.such genuine artistic qualities as the.se, would find no difficulty in 
producing statues as good as those set up to the Pharaohs in many 
parts of Egypt, that Egypt rendered familiar to them by the ex- 
peditions of Cambyses, Darius, and Artaxerxes Ochu.s. According 
to Plutarch, statues were actually made in Persia. He recounts 
that when the soldiers of Alexander entered the capital of Persia, 
they cast down a statue of Xerxes from its pedestal.' But what 
reliance can we place in such an assertion ? Until fragments of 
statuary have been found, we may question whether the historian 
had any authority in the writer he followed for that part of his 
narrative, and the term he employed. The so-called statue may 
have been no more than an image carved upon a stela, like those 
of the bas-reliefs at Persepolis, representing the kings for whom 
the palaces were built. As to the .statues of gods and goddesses, it 
is well known that they did not obtain in Persia until the fourth 
century it.c., when ( )chus, affirms Berosus, set up statues to Anahita 
in the principal towns of the empire.® Traces of the.se simulacra, 
in imitation of a foreign fashion, have not been preserved. A 
de.scriptive passage in the Vendidad-Sada may possibly apply to 
the images of Anahita, of which the first type must have been 

muzzle and bits of minor importance ; they could, however, be ea,sily restored from 
the corresixjnding partp of his companion. For Pcnsepolis, perhaps the best pre- 
served specimen is the bull-capital which lies on the floor of the hypostyle hall of 
Xerxes, of which a capital photograph will be found in Stolze’s Plate XCIIf. 

‘ That Plutarch {Alexander, xxxvii) thought a piece of statuary was intended is 
proved by the word dvSpfiw, which he uses. This term is not found in a passage of 
lierodotus which has sometimes been cited to prove the existence of another statue 
of Persian make (iiL 88). The words of the historian, to the effect that Darius 
wished to perpetuate by a monument a victory he owed to his horse, are as follows j 
Tvww »ro«7«rd/*cvo? >d$twv &rrwt. The word twos seems rather to imply a ba8*relief 
than a statue properly so called. 

* Berosus, hVag. rd (MuttitR, iT/r/, (7#W(Wrww, tom. ii.). 
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furnished by Chaldiea.’ If wc an: kdt in some uncertainty with 
reijard to the extent of work (‘xccutwl in the round l)y the Per'^ian 
sculptor, we know, on the other hand, that in obedience to the 
examples set him by his Oriental predecessors, he often mnd<‘lled 
figures in very high relief for the buiUler, nearly approacliing to 
statuary, at least in the foreparts made to project far out beyond 
the anta or the side-posts of doorways, wliilst the body was airved 
in flat relief on the lateral faces of thi' wall. From ChaldaM and 
Assyria also were Iwrrowcd the human-visaged, uingeil bulls 
(Plates II., III.). It is just possible that many of these animals 
were originally grouped al)out the esplanade, but th<‘ir smaller .size 
caused them to be more easily destroyed. Of the four colossi that 
remain, two stand at the entrance gate or Propylcxa, and the other 
two at that of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. Imitation is 
written in unmistakable language on their faces. I'hus, on tlmlr 
heads, instead of the coiffure of the kings of I’ersia, is the high 
Assyrian tiara adorned with bull’s horns. Dut while the sculptor 
appropriated this symbolic type, he wa.s no slavish imitator, and 
the changes he introduced into the colo.ssi have the twofold result 
of assuring a more pleasing aspect and bringitig them in excellent 
harmony with the surrounding figures. He discarded the singular 
conventional device resorted to by the Nineviie sculptor in order 
to endow the monster with a double attitude by giving him five 
instead of four paws, so that he appears to be walking when 
seen sideways, and at rest when seen full face. Nothing of 
the kind occurs here ; the quadruped has the right number of 
limbs and a normal posture. To judge from the legs, which arc 
accurately drawn, he is free from the want of breadth which 
characterizes the Ninevite bulls. As to the heads they are too far 
gone to lend themselves to a compari-son.® Then, too, he ha.s 
improved on his model and imparted a more elegant curve to the 
wings, which is that of the griffins and .sphinxes of Phoenicia. 
Finally, the proportions of these animals are in perfect accord with 
the height of the palaces at the threshold of which they are set as 
guards, and far exceed the dimensions they ever attained in the 
country of their birth. In height, those at the Propyltca measure 

' Vendidad, translated by J. Darmesteter, ch. xxx, tom. ii. p. 8*. 

* DiEULAFOV, JUArt anti^w, etc., tom. iii. pp. 9 J , 9®' photographs published 

by the French explorer confirm in full his written testimony ; it is the same with 
Stolze’s photographs {PtrsepoliSf Plates LV., LXXXVII., T.XXXVlll,). 
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5 m. 55 c. and 6 m. in length, and though the pair at the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns cannot be measured, because of their poor 
condition, what remains suffices to show that they were even on 
a grander scale.* The Khorsabad exemplars at the Louvre are 
supposed to be the largest Assyria ever sculptured, yet they fall 
short of these figures.® Fragments of bulls occupying the same 
situation, and similar to these, would seem to have been recovered 
at Susa. The material they were made of, however, was brick 
overlaid with glaze.® 

Excepting small figures disinterred in the ruins of Susa, all we 
shall have to pass in review are sculptures in low relief. As in 
Assyria, here also, bas-relief was the sculptor’s favourite mode of 
expression. Me chiselled it both on rough and hewn stone, he 
modelled it in clay, allowing it now and again to retain the fine 
red tone it acquires in the kiln when it is of good quality, whilst 
elsewhere he covered it with enamelled glaze. Relief was doubtless 
also obtained from repoussd work, either in gold and silver, notably 
bronze. Again, buildings were largely decorated with gold and 
silver jdaiting, more particularly bronze beaten out into relief, but 
no trace of work of this nature embellished with figures has been 
found. The only fragment we possess of similar revfitements is 
that seen in Fig. 73, but all it offers to the eye are a few knobs 
that served to keep it in place, and an ornamental rosette. Some 
travellers think they arc in a position to affirm that metal orna- 
ment was applied to bas-reliefs. One of them found traces in the 
small cavities of the shouldens, the chest and the palms of the 
hands, of two great royal effigies which decorated the main 
entrance to the Palace of Darius.* In any case, a mode of orna- 
ment such as this would be the exception rather than the rule, 
introduced to heighten the effect of special and more important 
figures ; arms and attributes were chiselled with sufficient care and 
precision on stone to make adjuncts of this nature superfluous. 

> Flandin and Costs, Pmeanciemi, pp. 78, lao. 

“ Their height is 4 m. ao c. 

* X>Xf^\.ideQK, Deuxiim Rapport,-^, ix. 

* Niebuhr, Voyage «n Arabie, tom. li. p. ria ; TilxiER, DmrifHoHf etc., tom. ii. 

p. tSp. 
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TiiKMiis AND TiriaR Situations. 

Before we approach the more important and larj:jcr group of 
bas-reliefs at Persepolis, it will be well to describe a monument 
unique of its kind, whether from the subject it represents or the 
peculiar character of its fabrication. We allude to the single figure 
still in situ among the ruin.s r)f the town which we hold to have 
been Pasargadie (Fig. 187), 

The figures that decorated the d<Jor-fr<im(;s of the principal edifice 
have all disappeared, except the feet which are long and bare, 
or rather sandalled, like those exhibited in Assyrian bas-reliefs, 

leaving the toes exposed.' It is 
probable that tin* [jrecious monu- 
ment {I'igs. 136, 137),“ seemingly 
the jamb of a doorway, belonged 
to a building of smaller dimensions. 

To return : the personage stands 
erect, in jirofile. He is clad in 
a long fringed robe, which falls 
.strait and without a plait, over 
the ankles. From the bend of the 
arm to the bottom of the garment 
runs a border of rosettes. The feet seem bare. The left arm is 
supposed to hang down close to the body and is hidden by it. 
The right is half raised from the elbow, and holds up an object 
which it is difficult to make out because of the worn state of the 
stone.® A small horn, resembling that of a ram, is twisted round the 
ear. The hair is worn in four plaits cut low on the neck. Above the 
head two huge goat's horns branch out on either side, and support 
an exceedingly complicatcid head-dress made up of three solar 
discs, from which emerge bundle.s of reeds held togetluir with a 

‘ Stoue, PmefoUs, Hale CXXXVII, ' 

* Stolzc has a fairly good phologruplt of the Ijas-rolief referred to sXwvtt {^Pmtp{ 4 h, 
Plate CXXXIL). In it the head and drapery are (.oinewhat more worn than is shown 
in Dieulafoy’s drawing; the difference may be due to tlic latter having supplemented 
by “ touch ” what is no longer apparent to the eye, 

* M. Dieulafoy “ recognizes in it a statuette witli double cap, widely different from 

the fisfunt, topped by the .sacred umus” {/JArt etc., tom. j. p. 35). He 

would seem to be endowed with sewnd sight, for neither Ker i’oncr, nor 'I'^xier, 
nor Flandin, nor Htolze have detected anytliing of the kiiul. 



Flo, x8S. of Cytm, 

I>IN and Cos'i’K, Prna amUnne, Plate 
CXCVIIl. 
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string, and between them are ostrich feathers. A pair of snakes 
encircle the group (Fig. i88). From his shoulders issue four 
wings, two raised upwards above his head, the others bent towards 
the ground. The horn twisted round the ear, the strange head- 
dress, and, above all, the two sets of wings, place the figure outside 
the world and reality. Yet only a few years ago, the brief, pithy 
inscription of Cyrus could be read above it ; * hence it is that the 
figure has been universally acknowledged as that of Cyrus, all the 
more that the situation it occupied about the doorway is generally 
that assigned to the image of the king at Persepolis. In the 
capital, however, he is invariably portrayed as a human being, 
with the attributes and costume which were his in life, whereas 
here every detail suggests a god or genii. How can we recon- 
cile the testimony of the inscription with the outward appear- 
ance of the sculpture ? The two things will be found in perfect 
agreement if we assume that the sculptor wished to represent the 
conqueror not as a simple mortal, but a being above humanity, 
a hero or semi-god. In order to give expression to his idea, he 
.sought .such attributes and symbols as should be easily read by 
all.’'* If his lines had been cast among nations where art could look 
back upon centuries of existence, all he need have done would have 
been to draw from the general store shapes consecrated by tradi- 
tion. Persia, however, had not yet a pla.stic language of her own ; 
hence he was obliged to provide himself elsewhere — apply to more 
advanced nations, Assyria and Egypt, in full posse.ssion of a system 
of signs which as yet he had not. The trace of this double influ- 
ence is plainly visible in the sculpture under notice. The shape 
and ornament of the dress, the quadruple plume-covering, are 
thoroughly Assyrian. Winged figures in Egypt have never more 
than half that number. Yet the most significant feature, Ammon’s 
horns, that upon which the artist depended for the impression he 
desired to produce, was derived from Egypt. Thence too, mayhap, 
was borrowed the arrangement of the hair, seemingly copied upon 
one of those wigs in vogue on the banks of the Nile, where the 

‘ Hist, of Arty tom. v. pp. 668-670. 

* With regard to the figure under discussion, M. Dieulafoy {L’ Art mtique, etc,, 
tom. i. p. 35) draws attention to a passage of Herodotus (i. 109), from which it 
would appear that in the locality where he was treated to the dream of Cyrus, which 
he retails, wings issuing from the shoulders were symbolic of divine or royal power. 
If the emblem was foroiliar to all, it was due to the winged hulls and genii in the 
semblance of men, of Chaldsea and Assyria. ■ 
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heads were shaved. The effort to reproduce with minute pre- 
cision one of the many varieties of the quaint, hieratic head-dress (“s 
of the Delta is very evident. The one he chose was the diadem 
Egyptologists call ha:tcs, which appears as the exclusive attribute 
of Thot in the older monuments ; but from the twenti(;th dynasty 
it invariably forms the head-gear of kings and gods alike. 

Is the execution of this bas-relief to be carried back to the reign 
of Cyrus, as at first sight the legend which accompanied it would 
tempt one to do ? We think not. The id(‘a of a kind of hypothesis 
is not likely to have been started until after the death of the king. 
Moreover, the Egyptian elements about it are helpful in setting us 
on the right scent ; in the time of Cyrus Persia had no relation with 
Egypt. It might even be supposed that the forms in question 
were derived from one of those Egyptian or pseudo-Egyiitian 
articles, such as Phoenicia imported everywhere, but is it not more 
natural to believe that the idea of these; borrowings was suggested 
by those figiire.s of princes and deiti(;s with which the edifices of 
Egypt were covered.? In this case, the sculiJture would date; in 
the reign of Cambyses, perhaps still later. The son of Cyrus must 
have wished to put a finishing hand to .such constructions as had 
been commenced by his father, and the notion of investing him 
with something of the outward appearance of the great Pharaohs 
of a former age was probably conceived during his Egyptian expe- 
dition. If it should be urged that the last days of Cambyses were 
spent amidst too much disquiet and turmoil to have permitted him 
to give his attention to a work of this kind, we can fall back on 
Darius as a likely person. By his victory over the Magi, he had 
brought back the crown into the family of the Achmmenida;, when 
he must have been anxious to do homage to the hero whose 
honours had devolved iqion him. In order to appear before the 
world as the rightful heir, w'hat better device could be imagined 
than dutifully to complete an edifice left unfinishetl by his illustrious 
kinsman, and exhibit his effigy in a fashion that should enhance 
the glory of his name .? 

True, the style of this work greatly differs from that of the 
sculptures at Persepohs, nor is the treatment of the draiiery in the 
.same taste. Its author had received no lessons except from 
Assyria and Egypt ; he still belonged to the group of artists who 
had, been entrusted with the erection and decoration of the palaces 
of the first two kings. Yet it is just possible that the old school, 
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in the completion of works left in progress at Pasargada;, continued 
the style in which they were commenced, when a few miles distant 
a younger and new school, open to other influences, essayed higher 
flights. If on the whole we are inclined to date the Egypto-like bas- 
relief at Pasargada; after the death of Cambyses, almost in the 
same breath we must add that it must be placed no later than the 
opening years of the reign of Darius. In fact, the types and 



Vtti, 189* at Hcliihifui. After il. Rmlinstm, /vHnHt/ 0/ f/u’ A'tfjfti/ 
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manipulation exhibited on the rock bas-relief at BehistQn, who.se 
date is fixed in the fifth or sixth year of his rule, already pre.scnt 
the types of the Persepolitan sculptures, in .so far at least as can 
be judged from the somewhat rough drawings that have been 
published (P'ig. 189). Its situation high up in the vertical face 
of the rock, fronting the plain, militates against its being photo- 
graphed (Fig. 5) ; travellers have copied the figures and the 
inscription accompanying it with the help of the telescope, The 
scene occupies the lower portion of a field previously prepared, 
enframed in and shielded by a salient band. The main side, from 
right to left, is 7 jrn., .80 c. The figures are thirteen in, nurnber. 
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and the composition is well ordered and easily grasped. Darius, 
a crown upon his head, is erect, and towers far above the people 
by whom he is surrounded; with one foot he presses down a 
vanquished foe, who, prostrated upon the ground, raises suppli- 
catingly his arms to him. The king rests his left hand against his 
bow, and with the right, which i.s uplifted, seems to point with 
imperious and contemptuous gesture U) a group of ten prisoners 
moving towards him, their hands tied behind their backs, chained 
together by a cord passed round their neck. Their costume is not 
uniform, and a high pointed tiara singles forth the last in the ring 
to the right. These differences were insufficient guides, even for 
contemporaries, in helping to put a name upon the various delin- 
quents, whilst posterity mast have groped hopelessly in the dark. 
To obviate this, therefore, a label was engraved with the titles and 
the crime of the individual specified on it, either above his head, 
below his feet, or on his garment. Two guards stand behind the 
king ; in the hand of one is carried a bow, whilst in the other is 
gra.sped a spear, and above the scene, with winged circle around 
his middle, hovers the image of Ahurd-Mazda, by who.se help 
Darius has overcome his competitons.' 

Persian sculptui-e has already lost its Assyrian aspect ; with the 
exception of one feature, the dress, the arms, the types, and the 
make, all is different. As at Nineveh, the sculpture is a plastic 
translation of a page of history, supplemented by an inscription, 
in which Darius records the years of strife which had marked the 
beginning of his reign, the pretenders he had to contend with, 
and how tho.se over whom his avenging hand was now raised, had 
been defeated one after another. Did the art of which thi.s 
.sculpture is one of the oldest emanations continue in the same 

1 In Zagros, not far from Holwan, is a rock-cut bas-relief, of which no drawing 
has yet appeared, but which Sir Henry Rawlinson unhcsiutingly .'iscribcs to the 
Achaimenid period. “ The picture represents a man clad in a tunic and rounded 
cap ; his left arm supports a shield and his right a mace, whilst his loft fool tramples 
upon a fallen foe. Uefore the king stands a prisoner, his hands tied behind his back, 
whoso height is equal to that of the king. In the background, four figures, smaller 
and without clothes, kneel and pray ; they would seem to represent the side of the 
vanquished chief. The platform upon which this scene is enacted is upheld on 
the heads and hands of a row of tiny figures, a disposition known to us from the 
tombs at Persepolw ’’ (“ March from Zohal) to Khuzistan,” p. 37, Journal of iht 
Royal Ceograpkical Society, tom. ix., 1839). The upjjer section of this monument 
therefore, would recall Behistun, whilst the lower is reminiscent of Persepolis. 
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lines (flat relief) ? The answer to the question is to be found in 
the study and description of the bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 

From the restorations we have placed before the eye of the 
reader, he will have gained some notion as to the fields the Per- 
sian architect reserved for bas-reliefs in his buildings, of which a 
goodly number have already been figured (P'igs. i6, 22, 57, 
61, 65, 69-71, 92, 156). These he put wherever his mode 
of construction led to the employment of stone, and the latter 
was a sufficiently important factor in the edifice to make un- 
necessary chiselled slabs as lining to brick walls, either externally 
to the fagades or internally, as in Assyria. The substructures of 
the platforms upon which rose the palaces were built of fine blocks 
of limestone, and the faces corresponding with the slopes of the 
stairs were covered with figures, well calculated to attract the eye of 
the visitor. The largest spaces, extending right and left of the stair- 
case.s, lent themselves to long processional scenes. The fields 
offered here to the artist were less spacious, but varied in shape 
and sharply defined. Thus the wall which forms the front of the 
landing-place is divided into three compartments, a rectangle in 
the middle, and angular spaces or triangles at the sides (Plates 
IV., IX.). The two walls which in most palaces constitute the 
frame of the stairs are mnbellished with a figured decoration 
(I'ig.s, 16, 61), whilst on the broken plane formed at the side by 
the ramps runs a line of figures answering in number with the 
steps, each one of which appears to form a pedestal for its relative 
figure. 

1 laving gone past these rows of people lengthened out upon the 
walks, the palace itself is reached, when the visitor is not only con- 
fronted by sculptures of a completely different character, but, instead 
of being displayed in horizontal bands, they appear in the narrow 
perpendicular fields of the inner faces of every door-frame. On 
the external wall are distributed well-chosen types of life-guard.s 
yvhose duty was to watch over the king, and the peoples who 
present their homage or costly gifts. Along with officers, courtiers, 
subjects, and vassals on their way to the king’s lcv6e, their hands 
loaded with offerings, whose demeanour is that of devotees repair- 
ing to the altars of their gods, appears the image of a lion, the 
well-known symbol of triumphant force, which scoffs and makes 
light of perils, no matter their nature. In the triangqlar panels the 
lion is represented in the act of killing a bull, an animal that 
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T'C. ■ — modern Persians 

even now foredoom 
to perish in a san- 
guinary sport in 
which they delight.^ 
In the crowning 
friezes the lion is por- 
trayed stalking with 
proud mien {Fig. 
70), or in worship- 
ping attitude before 
the emblem of Ahiird- 
Mazda (Pig. 65). In 
sculptures of this 
description the king 
nowhere api)ear.s, yet 
every figure pro- 
claims him as it were, 
awakes the idea of 
his power 
and majesty, 
and prepares 
the miiul to 
t • behold hi.s 

august per- 
son at the 
threshold of 
those halls 
where he 
holds his 
court, or at 
that of his 
private apart- 

‘ Chardin 
(edit Langlhs), 
tom.viii. p. 372 j 
Fi,ani)in, JHe / a - 

Fio. IM.— I’ersepolis. R**'relief on door-frawe of the H«ll of a Hundred 

Columns. Flandin and Cost#, Plate CLVJ,” Both tni* ' 

il... .• ■ vellew testify toi 

, the precautions taken to ensure the triumph of the lion, the cmblom of royalty, ' i 
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ments. There he challenges admiration, whether he is represented 
seated on his throne under a sumptuous canopy, his mighty host 
ranged below in battle array (Fig. 156), or carried on the out- 
stretched arms of his subjects, as on the sepulchral fagades (Fig. 
190), or, erect, about to pass behind the veil of his portal, with 
an escort of eight men holding parasol and fly-chaser above his 
head (Fig. 191), or plunging his dagger in the flank of monsters 
inimical to man (Figs. 71, 72). 

The two orders of pictures appear externally on the face of the 
platform, and internally about the doorways of the palaces of Darius 
and Xerxes. As to the two great throne-rooms, the one is with- 
out doorways, and the other is destitute of stairs and sustaining walls. 
These enormous edifices, therefore, e.xhibit but one-half of the 
decorative scheme — we had almost said, one of the twin chapters 
composing the book ; but this unique chapter is written with more 
amplitude than could be effected in the narrower limits of the 
buildings of minor dimensions. The fields made over to the 
sculptor are more spacious, so that he could translate his con- 
ception with a greater number of figures, and thereby infuse more 
variety of expression. The Hall of a Hundred Columns exhibits 
the finest examples of those groups where the royal figure, recog 
nizable by his loftier stature and attributes, is the central or 
highest point of the group. In front of the Great Hall of Xerxes, 
on the other hand, on the face of its substructure, the favourite 
theme of Persian statuary is seen at its best — that in which every- 
thing tells of the monarch without actually Introducing him. The 
wall extending between its four flights is double the length of that 
of the inhabited palaces, for these have only two flights apiece, 
and lofty enough to have been divided into three bands or compart- 
ments, so that the figures displayed here may be counted, not 
singly or by the dozen, but by hundreds. This it is which has 
enabled the artist to aim at an altogether different effort of inven- 
tion than in those monuments where space was doled out to him 
with a sparing hand. The highest of the three rows is in a 
deplorable mutilated state, and unaccompanied, as at Behistfln, by 
an inscription. Despite it all, it is quite easy to grasp the general 
drift of the vast composition, rolled out sixty metres in length. 

The landing-place is the ideal centre of the picture. The two 
processions, both the figures mounting the steps and those in the 
horizontal bands of the wall, face each other and appraaqh towards 
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a central point, where they meet on the upper platform in front of 
the royal throne (Plate IV.), The processional scenes on either 
side move in one direction ; but although their attitude is very 
similar and the sjDace interposing between theni is uniform, 
they are quite distinct. Thus, the pose and costumes of the 
subjects on the right of the principal stairs present a much greater 
variety. The lines of figures, instead of forming, as on the opposite 
side, continuous series, are divided into groups by means of 
diminutive cypre.ss-like trees, which allow the eye to rest in suc- 
cession upon a number of distinct pictures ; then, too, there is a 
happy admixture of animal with human forms. Doryphores or 
guards armed with spears, to the number of a hundred or there- 
abouts, head the left processional train, extending like the other 
along the slope of the stairs and the horizontal band.s, Greek 
writers never fail to mention them in connection with the grand 
display that surrounded the Lord of Persia, both when he re- 
viewed his troops, or in those rare pomps when he showed himself 
to his people.’ Their duty was to watch over the life of the king, 
around whom also they cluster on the faijade.s of the royal tombs, 
and they were always the first to arrive, in order that they might 
station themselves about his throne. IJehind this kind of jiiquet 
or body-guard came what might be called his own peojde, those 
kinsmen that would rally round him and form a living wall of 
their bodies on the field of battle, “ the great nobles, courtiens, 
officers of every grade, the chiefs of th<i nation, all those whose 
birth or office entitled them to appear before the august prc.sence. 
The similarity of costume which di.stinguishes these figures 
betokens equality of rank (P'ig. 192). The whole row in this 
division exhibits but two types, of which every alternate subject 
is draped in a long robe, its full loose sleeves reaching to the 
wrists, and its flowing skirts to the ankles. On their heads is a 
high fluted tiara, square in shape. The other alternate figure.s, 
immediately in front or behind, are attired in a clo.se-fitting tunic 
falling on baggy trousers below the knee. Their head-dress is a 
round topped cap, probably of felt, projecting on the forehead. 

The Persians of that day would understand at half a glance and 
put a name to the two sets of dignitaries the sculptor had differen- 
tiated in this way. As to ourselves, we may be permitted to feel 

* Xenophon, VHI, Hi, 9-18; Quintus Cimins, III, Hi, 

* Quintus Curtius, III. Hi, ai. . , 
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less confident. The notion that the artist intended to represent 
civil and military orders may safely be dismissed, inasmuch as such 
a distinction did not c.xi.st in antiquity. The more likely conjec- 
ture is the followinjr; — The subjects are representatives of the 
sister nations, who .shared among themselves all the high offices 
of the state; the Modes, on the one hand, recognizable from their 
ample flowing garments, which the successors of Cyrus borrowed 
from them,' and on the other hand the Persians, in tight-fitting 
gaberdines and leather breeches, anaxyridcs, as said the Greek.s, 
the genuine habit of those hardy mountaineers, displayed perhaps 
by their descendants out of national pride in public ceremonials, 
though it had long been out of fashion." What tends to confirm 
the hypothesis is the strong family likeness between the figures of 
this robed and lunicked train. Their height and cast of features 
are .so very similar as to preclude difference of race. All are armed 
with a .short dagger, stuck in the belt in front or fastened to a 
leather string and falling on the right thigh {Fig. 192).® Several 
of them have a cased bow hanging on the left hip, but the figures 
so armed belong to either series indifferently. This applies to 
tho.se— and their number is not small — holding a flower in their 
right hand. The custom is widely diffused in modern Persia, 
where it is considered good form to carry in the hand a flower, 
ro.se, jcs.samine, tulip, hyacinth, etc., and offer it to the finst 
acquaintance one may chance to meet on the way. All have 
frarrings and bracelets to their wrists, and all wear massive collars 
as badges of their official rank. Finally, all have their hair and 
beard dres.sed with the utmost care and profu.seIy curled, with a 
bushy fulness and termination of curls on the neck, or lengthening 
out into a point under the chin, without, however, attaining the 
length of Assyrian beards. The upper classes could alone find 
leisure for the elaborate trimming, curling, and crisping witnessed 
here.* The beard and hair of the guards, though .shorter, are 

* Xhnophon, Cyrop., I. iii. 2 ; VTII. i. 40. 

* Herodotus, i. 71 ; v. 49; vii. fit 5 Strabo, XV, iii, 19. A shcepsk in jacket, the 

wool turned inside, is the winter habiliment of the peasantry of Persia at 
present hour. " ' 

* The terms used by Greek historians to describe the Persian sword coinelde 

with that figured on the monuments. Herodotus calls it (vih fit), and. 

Jfosephus (Ant. Jud., XX. viii to). 

^ The luxuriance of the hair in the perkmages in question is , not such as to imply 
the use of wigs which Xehophon ascribes to |ledcS,of high degree I. iH, a). 




tiQ* Bas^jretief on »uh-»lructure of bypogtvle hall of Xerxes, Fi,ANr)m 

and Costs, iVw mdmne^ Plate LXV, 


chariot, etc.-^details that are conformable to the def?criptions which 
historians have handed down to Us of royal processions (Plate IV,), 
The right wing is not headed by guards. In front of the 
principal groups are figures which Eastern travellers find no diffi- 
culty in identifying with those court officers by whom they them- 
selves were introduced to the presence of the shah. On the bas-^ 
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reliefs, as now at Teheran, these chamberlains carry a staff as badge 
of their office, ;uid hold the traveller by the hand as they lead him 
to tne foot of the throne (Fig. 193). The part they play in the 
picUires enables us to understand the meaning of these, a meaning 
which closer inspection of the several groups renders very clear. 



Ki«. i93.~l*ors«|>oJi8. Ushers introducing tributc-Iienrcrs, Elandin nncl CosTi', I'em 

Plate ClXs 


It is a plastic translation, as it were, of part of the inscription at 
Behistan.* In it King Darius exclaims, “ There arc the provinces 
which, by the help of Ahur^-Mazda, fell to my lot ; they were 
under my sway ; they brought me their tributes ; night and day 
were my behests carried on there.” We may therefore assume 
that the subjects on this wall are delegates through whose inter- 
mediary the various nations of which the empir® was edmpo^d 
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sent their oblations to the king in the choicest and rarest products 
of their soil. Homage and free gifts to the sovereign are tra- 
ditional, and to this day are offered to the shah at the Noruz or 
vernal equinox, a festival, say the Persians, instituted by Jemshid 
himself in honour of the sun, which at that time regains its full 
vigour and vivifies nature.* Notwithstanding the implacable war 
Lslamism has waged against a past it abhors, it has not succeeded 
in stamping out of Iran the usage in question ; so that popular 
tradition is probably right in referring it to high antiquity, and 
holding that it was already in full swing when subjects and vassals 
paid in their annual tributes to the royal treasurers of the Achx- 
menidtc, and strove above all to please the master by some gift 
out of the common, calculated to attract his momentary gaze. 

On this hypothesis the place occupied by the animals in the 
scene is easily grasped ; some were figured because of their size 
and marvellous good points, others because they were quaint and 
rare. Rams, and particularly horses, belong to the first category ; 
the latter are led by the hand or they draw a chariot (Fig. 194).* 
Historians speak in eulogistic terms of Ni.sajan steeds reared for 
the royal stables in the northern provinces.® By the side of these 
are curious animals, doubtless intended for the royal preserves 
and menageries. Such would be the zebu, or humped Indian ox 
(Fig. 195), the double-humped camel of Bactria {Fig. 196), and 
the wild ass, the object of the chase, respecting whose untamable 
savagery and marvellous swiftness the Persians recount many a 
tale ; then comes a lioness, perhaps tamed, with pendant udders.* 
Neither costume nor head-dress are uniform. Several tiaras are 
very distinct in shape ; and, among the tribute-bearers, some have 
a kind of cloth round their heads, or hiffyich, as it is now called," 
whilst others wear the national high-pointed cap of the Sacm, or 
Transoxian Scyths"— a headgear which likewise appears at 
Behisitln, about a man labelled Karakha the Scyth (Fig. 189), 

With regard to the Norflz festivities, see (Jobinkau, Hist, des Penes, tom, i. 
pp. 108, log. 

* bur illustration is after a photograph taken from the original in the British 
Museum. 

" Herodotus, iii. rod j viL 40. 

, * Flandin and Coste, Pmf ancknne, Hate GIV, 

' Strabo mentions the coiffure in question as that worn by the common people in 
Persia i /Jificos mvhSm&v n v*f>l rg ne^aXg (XV. iii. 19). 

* Herodotus, vii. 64. 




Fig. 194. — Persepoli?. Men leading Korses drawing chariot. 
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and which we met at Boghaz Keui, in Asia Minor. ^ The feet 
are sometimes sandalled, sometimes defended by buskins. 

Greater variety is observable in the objects which the delegates 
bring to the monarch — stuffs in bunchy folds ; perhaps furs ; tapes- 
tries ; housings broidered with silver and gold thread, similar to 
those worked at present in all Eastern bazaars ; costly vases filled 
with rare perfumes ; personal ornaments, such as massive bracelets. 


Kicj* 195.—- Imllgn h«mpctl ox. Ki,anijin and Costk, Plate CV, 


chains, arms, and battle-axes. As to the large balls held in each 
hand by two of the figures, it is not easy to offer an opinion. 
Are they gold melted down into round shapes, or exotic fruits 
prized for their exquisite flavour ? Equally mysterious are scales 
carried by some of the men (Fig. 193). Were they intended 
to weigh the metal before the king, bars or huge rings easy of 
transport, paid in as tribute ? 

If the groups in the upper line of figures were not so terribly 
defaced, we should doubtless find among them great variety in the 
matter of dress, weapons, and offerings. The lacuna, however, can 

1 Misi. o/ 4 rl, tom. iv. pp. 633, 738* 'Plate VIII, 
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be supplemented by the inhabited palaces ; for instance, that of 
Darius, where the theme is repeated, though in another situation, 
namely, on the parapet walls of the stairs (Fig. i6). Thus, in 
the hands of several men mounting the steps are duplicates of 
those vases that are so plentiful in the great bas-relief of the 
hypostyle hall. Some carry rounded objects, very like a casket in 
shape, whilst others press a kid to their chest.' Elsewhere, in the 



I'U!. 196. Persopolis. DoiiliIc-humpcU Bacliiin cmiicl. Ki-AN'din and ('(t.sTK, /{we 
tDuieune^ Plate (JVUL 


Palace of Ochus, the figures are clothed in the short tunic ; their 
lowdr limbs and feet are bare; both anns arc used to steady on 
their shoulder a crescent-shaped object, which can be naught but 
an elephants tusk (Fig. 197). The lions’ skins hunters are about 
to lay at the feet of the Lord of Asia are doubtless earnest-money 

from conquered: India (Fig. 198). 

In this manner did the sculptor strive to introduce variety of 
detail and novel forms in the figured decoration from one palace to 
another; do what he would, however, he could not avoid a certain 

‘ A man is figured in the Palace of Xmes as leading by the horn a wild goaf 
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degree of sameness in a succession of people whose business being 
very similar obliged them to make the same gestures, and assume a 
uniform attitude, except those attending on animals. Our descrip- 
tion of the Hall of a Hundred Columns will show what resources 
he found in the other theme of 
his adoption j namely, the repre- 
sentations of the monarch. As 
the principal doorways open upon 
the ]>ortico, the sculptures which 
adorn the inner face.s of the door- 
frames transcend all others in rich- 
ness of composition. Here the 
king is seated on an elevated 
throne (Fig. 190). On his head 
is the cydaris, the smooth ilat- 
topped tiara, which none but the 
monarch could wear, and in shape 
not unlike the undress cap of 
Ru.ssian and Frussiun officers.' Hi.s 
beard, which i.s curled, falls low 
on the chest, and is somewhat 
longer than that of the other 
figures. I he pur[)le auidys, the 
dignified Median robe, de.scends 
to the ankle.s and on the feet, 
which are supported by a foot- 
stool. In one hand is held the 
sceptre and in the other a flower. 

Behind him stands an attendant 
waving a fly-chaser over his head. 

The originality of the picture re- 
sides above all in the accessories. 

The regal seat is placed upon an 

elevated stage, or takhte, as it now is called in Persia; the upper 
part of which is upheld by uprights of fine workmanship, whilst 
fourteen figures bear its cross-beams on their heads and mised 
arms. We recognize the representatives of the conquered nations 
m the variety of costume and type figured here* Procesisipns of 

J scftle'of pur is well seen 


1*10, PreHcnmium of 

eleplmnt^s tu»k. After a cast at the 
JLouvre. 
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this kind occur in the substructures, where they appear, however, 
under a different aspect, as bearers of free gifts. The idea is 
the same, and, although somewhat differently treated, is easily 
grasped. Besides, Darius leaves no doubt on the subject. “ If 
for a moment thou dost reflect how great is the number of 
countries King Darius held under his sceptre, and thou dost 

repeat it [count up], cast thine eye 
upon the image of those that carry 
my throne and them wilt thou undcr- 
.stand." ‘ 

As to the corresponding bas-reliefs 
on the sides of the doorways of the 
posterior fa(jade, thc.'y are very similar 
to these, e.xeept that, in ortler to 
adapt them to the .sha^x* of the field, 
the artist has selected a different 
order of image.s. On this side he 
took up again the train of guards 
that conduct the jirocession of the 
great dignitaries of .State along the 
wall and up the ste])s, and he has 
grouped them not around their lord 
— the panel would not lend itself to 
the arrangement — but below him. 
They stand out in five lines of ten 
each, one and all with their special 
equipment (Fig. 156); three only out 
of the number being furnished with 
bucklers. The main scene towards 
the top is a repetition of that on 
the opposite side, save that minor 
figures are added thereto. Behind the monarch and the atten- 
dant fanning him is an official, who appears to be the royal 
arm-bearer; , He holds 4 small battle-axe or sledge-hammer in 
one hand, and carries a bow strung on his left shoulder, tilted 
up by a forked stick, to which a very different use may be 
assigned besides that of serving as rest to the arm so as to 
enable the archer to take a good aim. A doryphore doses the 
march. On the ground, before the king, are tv/o cylincJrical 
^ D/e XeiimcAri/fen, p> 57 ; 
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of lioos'fikins. Flandtn anti Costk, 
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objects, which may be inccnse-burncrs ; they stand between him 
and a man leaning’ on a staff, seemingly engaged in conversation 
with the monarch. To the extreme right, forming a pen- 
dant to the lance-bearer, is an attendant carrying a vase. In 
both doorways a sumptuous canopy is placed over the head of the 
monarch, and where the upper part of the stone has not been 
knocked off, hovers the image of Ahura-Mazda, with outstretched 
wings. The decoration of the lateral doorways is more simple. 
It portrays the combat of the* king with a monster, the appearance 
of which changes from one opening to the other (Fig. 71). The 
king’s dress has undergone a .slight modification ; he is certainly 
attired in the Median robe, but, for greater convenience, it is 
caught up at the belt in front, and thrown back from above the 
knee, which is thus left uncovered. Nor does he wear the high 
tiara, which in the h(;at of the affray might have got out of gear. 
The head is bound by a -simple fillet which keeps the hair in form. 
Very similar groups adorn the lesser doorways of the inhabited 
palaces (h'ig. 72). On the main portals looking outwards on the 
porch, we again find the king with all the attribute.s of regal 
dignity, but as the space would have been too narrow for the 
(ilaborate decoration exhibited at th<! sides of the colo-ssal door- 
ways of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, the scene was simjdified. 
Of course the monarch holds a sceptre in his hand ; but he is no 
longer seated upon a stage, whence his <*ye could travel down 
the a.sscmbled multitude in civilian and military dre.ss. Ills feet 
touc:h the ground ; he stands erect, as though coming out of the; 
palace to meet the thou-sands of men on their way to him, either 
loaded with offerings, or to discharge the duties of their office. 
He is about to expose his august head to the light of day, so 
that a fan would be inadequate protection ; a second attendant, 
therefore, presses forward to cover and shield him with a parasol 
(Fig, 191). The representation of royal existence is completed 
in the interior of palaces. Thus, at the further end of the Palace 
of Xerxe.s, on one of the jambs still in situ amidst the sur- 
rounding ruins, are two figures that carry objects for the royal 
toilet ; the first holds a flask ind a napkin, the next a two-handled 
bucket and a kind of cjcnser. Both are impubes, pages attached to 
the service of the private apartments (Fig. 199). Greater variety 
and richness occur here than anywhere els,e, where even tlie frames 
of niches and false windows ate embellished with Sculptures. 
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Though many, the figures we have enumerated represent 
but a very small proportion of those that once decorated the 
buildings on the esplanade. There are palaces of which naught 
remains but a few stones, whilst of those that have least suffered 



Fxo, 199,— Koyftlitttettclants. and Costr, Pme nm'enmt Fiatc CXXXV, a. 


the upper part of their substructures has disappeared, along with 
the sculptures chiselled thereon. Fragments, however, of all the 
more important groups ate extant, and they sufifice to prove that 
the destroyed parts had nothing, either in form, type, or workman- 
ship, which greatly differed from the preserved sections. Our 
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hypothesis is confirmed b)' what we know of the habits of the 
Persian sculptor. He felt no compunction in repeating the very 
same figures and putting them in long trains before the eye of the 
spectator, so that we may boldly conclude that the sculptured 
decoration of the palaces at I’ersepolis is no more than the develop- 
ment— here amjjler and more discursive, there abridged and 
crowdc*d -of the twin themes we have divined under multiplicity 
of images, and singled forth fnjm the varieties which might 
obscure the iirimitive simplicity. 

'I'hese same themes furni.shcd the elements of the decoration of 
the rock-cut tombs coeval with the palaces ; with this difference, 
that there the component parts are grouped in a different manner, 
but are as easily grasped. 'Phits, th<i guards or .spearmen are 
ranged at cithiw side of the field, on the small face of the return 
sipiare, which coniujcts it with the native rock. As in the Hall of 
a Hundred Columns, the gift-bean-rs are turned into supports of the 
throne, and rt'present the principal nations of the empire. The 
king, almo.st alone in the middle of a great space, rules the whole 
crowd, and i.s the centre of attraction of every eye. Ills pose and 
attribut(:.s, however, arc not tho.se which are exhibited in the 
sculptures of the palaces. lie .stands in the act of worship before 
the altar, whilst his attitude as he leans against the bow is that 
of a warrior, a conqueror (Figs. 9, 24, io.|, 106, 108, iii, 112). 
'I'he great bas-relief constituting the frontispiece of the royal tombs 
is, then, the synthesis of an entire conception, a whole plastic 
creation. In the lower and lateral .sections, the scene enacted is 
the homage subjects must surrender to their Lord, who stands on 
the platform about to accomplish the gravest and most solemn 
act which can devolve on the sovereign. 

The group of the lion and the bull, under a symbolic form, is 
repeated without the slightest change of situation or of posture in 
the several buildings, and appears to be no more than the combat 
where the king is represented in the act of slaying, almost without 
effort, monsters that threaten the well-being of his people ‘ (Plates 

‘ Some hold that the victory of the lion over the bull represents that of the sun, 
who triumphs over water contained in the clouds or in the earth. This inteipretation, 
which was propounded by Lajard, seems to have found general acceptance. Yet it 
is supported by no ancient texts, and is not justified, especially for Persia, by any 
ihonuraents relating to her religious tenets. There are, it is true, ini the Sttit- 
Mmh, texts which might be cUed as fevouring tlie identification of the bull with 
ihe humid element. AhuTfi*Masda created the bull,, the source of life, whose sperm 
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IV. and IX.). As to the bulls set to guard portals, either upon 
pedestals or at the summit of anlae, and walking Hons on frieze.s, they 
are traditional and purely decorative figures. In that portion of the 
work where the Persian sculptor exprcs.ses ideas of his own, there 
is nothing which may not be classed in either of the broad divisions 
we have delineated, with the palace at one end and the tomb at 
the other, under the multiform aspects impo.sed upon the artist by 
the variable dimensions of the fields and the peculiar character of 
the edifices to be decorated. We do not find here the variety 
offered by the sculptures of Egy])t, or even the bas-reliefs of 
Assyria, although the circle of these is already comprised within 
narrower limits. Here are no war .scenes, no pictures of life passed 
in the camp, no marching of armies, no beleagiKTcd cities and no 
battles, no long processions of prisoners, from which many an in- 
structive and picturesque detail may be gathered. Then, too, we 
might expect to come across tho.se royal hunts, in which the 
Achcemenicke, like the .Sargonidie, loved to e.xhibit their dexterity 
and fearlessness.* Instances of these occur in the rock bas-reliefs 
of the Sassanidse,® but not one siiccimcn could be cited in proof 
that a similar pastime was favoured by their predecessors. 

The expedients resorted to by the scene-manager, the boundaries 
within which he rigorously confined his theme, prove that his 
personnel was singularly small. There were no w(jmen in his 
company. Woman, in the paintings and sculptures of Egypt, has 
her young, supple, and elegant form half revealed through the 
transparent gossamer in which it is draped ; woman, who occasion- 
ally appears in Assyrian bas-reliefs, either as a captive or, 
though more rarely, as a queen and goddess, is entirely ignored 
by the Persian artist ; it looks almost as if he did not believe in 
her existence. As a natural sequence, and through no lack of 
opportunities, he did not introduce in his regal pageants those 
beardless, full-faced eunuchs who, at Nineveh, make so excellent a 
foil to the manly but somewhat hard-visaged princes and warriors. 

If Persian art deprived itself of the resources afforded by the 

was launched into space. The bull is sometimes identified with the moon, but 
there is no proof of his connecdon with the Hon, The latter is not once mentioned 
in the Avtiia. 

‘ Herodotus, iv. 129; Mxefrpia J*muay 40. 

® The bas-reliefs at Takht-i-Bostan represent the hunting expeditions of Chostoes 
(Flandin and Costs, Perse andettm, Phstes X. and XII,), 
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diffcnMice of features which characterize the two sexes, it is because 
it had no love for the human form as such, nor its fairness. What 
determined the artist in his choice of subjects and types, to which 
he strictly adhered, is that they sufficed him for carrying out the 
programme traced by the lords whose orders he execu^d. He 
was commanded to represent the monarch with the pomps sur- 
rounding his court, mid woman, having no part in them, was 
naturally left out. 1 he abstract character this art assumed in 
the sculptures at Perseiiolis is no les.s remarkable. At Bchistun 
it is no longer a faithful portraiture of a given event or real 
incident, as m Assyria (Fig. 1S9). I'lxe ten rebels who appear 
before Dariu.s. a rope around their necks, had not all been hunted 
down and ilragged to the stake in a day. The scene represents 
the achievement of .several campaigns ; it e.x'hibits culprits awaiting 
a common doom, who.se heads had rollc'd off their .shoulders at 
different times an<l places. 

J his tendency is even more marked in the sculjJture.$ at Per- 
.sepolis. ^ ()n the only tomb which beans any writing, short legends 
appear, it is true, by the side of minor figures; as Gobryas of 
I atischoria (,^), the lance-bearer of Darius, Aspathinc.s, companion 
iind charioteer of Darius,' But, even if we suppose these 
indications to have been more numerous than they are, they will in 
no way affect the .spirit which inspired the work. What the 
artist strove to depict both on the frontispiecc.s, the front of the 
palaces, and ihidr door-frames, was neither a sacrifice nor a festival 
which had taken place on a particular day of a jiarticular year ; 
it was not, as at Nineveh, to record the king’s prowess in this or 
that hunting expedition, when he was near losing his life, but had 
secured a larger bag than usual. To attribute any reality to the 
combat between the king and monsters, griffins and unicorns, is 
out of the c[uestion. This applies in full to the picture where the 
king sits enthroned upon a platform upheld on the shoulders and 
the head of caryatids, where negroes hustle the great nobles of 
the white race. It is self-evident that we have to do with fiction 
and symbolism. Even where the king appears in a more natural 
attitude, e.^. erect at the threshold of his dwelling, as far as we 
can sec, he is not engaged in any particular business, but seems 
to take his ease. La,stly, in the processional scenes mounting 
towards the monarch, the figures are ranged according to a 
‘ SpiROtt, jOte ait^ 4 rskeh«H KtiUnsthriftin, p, 
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systematic order, which precludes all idea of a sincere and realistic 
imitation of life. 


If, from the manner of understanding the task laid upon him the 
sculptor refrained from exhibiting the human form in the fire of 
impassioned movement; if thereby he doomed his work to a certain 
degree of sameness, his gods, such as he depicted them, did not 
furnish him with the means of remedying the blemish. The .super- 
natural world, for which the culture of Hoypt and Chaldxo-Assyria 
knew how to invent so wonderful a variety of forms, is represented 
hcr<. by a .single type, and that not <;v(m of native growth, but 
borrowed, with slight nujdifications, from the pl.istic art of Baby- 
lonia and Nineveh. 

1 he image uiukjr notice always a])pcar.s in the .same situation, 
the centre of the crowning of the hujades and the uppe,r part 
of tin; bas-reliefs. It is that ol a man of diminutiv<; .stature, who.se 
costmiK; consi.sts of the regal hcad-dr<,‘s.s and robe, with girdle 
who.se ends float fur behind;"* but hi.s feathered jiclticoat puts 
him at once outside and above humanity. The huge ring, doubt- 
le.ss an emblem of the solar disc, which i.s pas,se(l round hi.s middle, 
the ample plumage of hi.s outstretched wing.s, which uphoKl him' 
in mid-air, help farther to emi^hasixc his divim* character. The 
wings are elegant in design, and fan-like about the sculptures of the 
facades (tail-piece, end of chapter v.) ; but those c.Khihiicd over the 
tombs arc much more .simple (I'ig. 112, Platci I.), and constructed 
on a clumsy plan enough (Fig. 200). The god, who, from the 
tenor of the in.scriptions, can be no other than AhurfL-Mazda, 
holds a^ ring in one hand, whilst the other is outstretched, as if 
addressing bis worshippers, or in the act of blessing. The size, 
gesture, and attribute.s of the figure an; everywhere the same, 
and the part it plays in the composition is never a conspicuous 
one. The lofty moral standard and purity of belief of the 
Persiatis are worthy of all praise; at tlie same time, it must be 
acknwiedged that this essentially spiritualistic simplicity of creed 
and ritual was not calculated to foster flights of the imagination and 


n’ALViELLA, JlKAm/tes 

sur PkisiotredugMe atlihrs Syo, 1888 , Bruxelles. 

file anistic manifestations of 
is the ¥h * toay explam their origin 

« "1 r r u ? *®y5**'^*‘ to tits hands.of OxS wotshipperg, serve 

as a material link between them and the deity (fye. fig. t ^ ^ 
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the arts of design. It did not call forth those efforts which the 
richer mythology of other nations imposed upon the artist, obliged 
as he was to use whatever skill might be his for the rendering of 
the form, and make perceptible to the eye, by slight modifications 
of outline, those manifold aspects under which he and his country- 
men conceived the substance and action of the several deities.' 



Fl(f. 200. -Porsepolis. Graven image of Alinri-Mnnla. Klanjun and Coste. 
Perse miaemic^ Plate C LX TV. 


^ It 1 $ curiouK to note the totnl absence in the sculptures of mythical reinescn- 
tations such as could bo derived from the Aves/a. It miglit also have been expected 
that the sculptor, in depicting the triumphant comhat of the king over the power of 
evil, would have brought him in conflict with Azi Dahaka or Zohak, generally 
figured a.s a man with two serpent’s heads about hisshouldeis(jAMR.sI)AR.MRSTRTF.R, 
Intmliictim an Vendidad, Plato LXV.), but there is nothing of the sort. The 
monarch invariably contends with monsters of Chaldaean origin. Again, wo find 
no image of the Pairilca/ Peri, and other demonic creations, of which frequent 
mention is made in the sacred books (loe. at. Plates LXVI., LXVH.). It is not 
to be denied that animals like the three*footed ass of the Amia, from an artistic 
standpoint, were less happy conceptions than the lion, the griffin, and the unicorn. 
Again, notwithstanding the importance which sacrifices occupy in the Mazdian 
worship, no reference is made to them in the bas-reliefs (/oe. dt, Plate LXVIII,). 
'riicse typos, of purely Aryan creation, are exhibited nauch later, in a Sassanid 
sOTlpture for instance, where Ahur4*Mazda is shown in the act of slaying a man 
with a .snake entwined around his head, who can be no other than Zohak. Every- 
body knows how popular became the Worship of Mithra and its attending sacrifices, 
in the basin of the Mediterranean during the Roman period, the origins of which 
must be sought in Persia, 

• A fairy, originally a creation of Angro-Mainyus, but which in time "developed 
into the protecting genius of heroes, who were indebted to her for their hupertiathral 

strength” (Haug, in Bunsen’s A‘4y//,vol iili p. 48*),— !Trs. 
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We need not be surprised, then, if official art measured out 
so scantily the space divine simulacra were to occupy in its 
monumental compositions ; granted the ideas and habits amidst 
Avhich it lived, no other result could be possible. Hence it is 

tliat we do not find here those tiny images 
of metal or terra-cotta, copies in small of 
statues set up in temples to enhance the 
solemnity of public worship, and of which 
all other countries turned out thousands of 
exemplars. The true sons of Iran do not 
appear to have had familiar and domestic 
idols. Naught of the kind has been dis- 
covered in Persia, for no such character can 
be imputed to the bronze statuettes, true in 
form but rude in make, which M. Diculafoy 
brought back from Susa.^ Such would be 
Fig. 201, representing a man with 
the general characteristics of the 
figures at Persepolis, who presses 
a dog to his side ; a walking lion 
(Fig. 202), and a few more objects 
of the like description, the use of 
which is not apparent. As to the 
clay figurines that Loftus and more 
recent explorers collected in vast 
quantities at Susa, representing a 
nude woman with prominent hips 
and abdomen, we identify them 
with Mylitta or Ashtoreth, what- 
ever name be preferred, a Chaldman goddess of fecundity.* Susa 
was Indeed raised to the rank of capital, and if the kings made 
long stays there with their court, if the citadel was garrisoned with 



Kig. Bronze statuette, Ifouvre, 

Brawn by St, Elmc Gautier. Actual 
sue. 


* GdBiNBAu du JPenes, vol L pp. 10, 40) speaks of a bronze plate two 
feet square and three inches thick, which would appear to have been found amidst 
the niins of Persepdis some few yearn before the publication (1869) of his book. 
On it is graven the image of two daacmg {fyttis, or demons, &ce to fhee •, they are, 
seemingly, exact fecsimiles of those of Assyria, characterized by the length of their 
ears, teeth, and body. The plaque is supposed to be a mould used for obtaining 
clay forms in relief It is now in the nspsque Of Shah Abdiul-Aziz, near Rhages, 
It would be well to have a drawing made of it. 

• jEt/sf. of Aft, tom. ii. p, 82 an 4 Fig. 16. ' 
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Medes and Persians, the population of the adjacent country and 
of the town itself was Susian, and worshipped therefore gods 
and practised rites intimately related to those of Babylonia, which 
stretched back to the earliest days. 

For the rest it is quite impossible, even approximately, to date 
this or that statuette, all of which are equally uncouth and 
barbarous. The moulds into which were impressed these and 
sundry other types dear to popular superstitions were kept 
constantly at work to the very last days of antiquity. The same 
remark applies to the small figures of musicians which Loftus 
picked up at Susa. 

lions of a type which 

art of Chaldtea and 

o^ver lacunte caused ^ ^ ^ 

by accidents or un- Ac«^^^ 

toward events; here, 

however, we must not rely upon having our imperfect infor- 
mation supplemented in this manner. The bas-reliefs at Per- 
sepoli.s tell us what were the ideas of the artist and the processes 
he made use of in translating them ; here, then, we are bound to 
study his handiwork, even after the excavations at Susa. From 
the latter have only come fragments, which at the time of their 
discovery did not occupy their original position, so that Dieulafoy, 
in his restored building of Susa, mainly relied on analogies obser- 
vable between the edifices at Persepolis and the whilom capital 
of Susiana for the place he assigned to them. 

Under a seeming appearance of complexity which melts away 
before careful examination, the arrangement, grouping, ahd 
execution of all these figures Is as simple as can bq iro^ned. 
Whoever was th^ artist entrustied by Darius widi the dotation 
of his palace^ the first erect<!^ P^tfprmv it is ol^^r tWt he 

had no intention of transitthtihg (p of 
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any particular event during that reign. He would have had to 
select out of too many exploits and too many brilliant victories. 
Moreover, the dimensions and mode of construction of the palace 
did not afford fields as vast as' those where the Assyrian 
sculptor had chronicled, in long series of separate pictures, the 
victorious campaigns of his lord and master. Thus restricted 
in space, the Persian artist imagined a different scheme ; he 
chalked out the plan of a vast composition that should be the 
glorification of a royal power whose titular representatives might 
change, but not the dignity itself, no matter in what hands it 
might be vested for the time being.' The idea, as already observed, 
was suggested to him by those stately pageants he beheld on 
festive days. It might be called a plastic poem, which divides 
itself into two chapters, we had almost said into two cantos. I'hc 
first, or processional scenes, is only a kind of prelude, whilst the 
second is the main part of the work, and is entirely filled with 
the manifold aspects of the majesty of the monarch. In these 
pictures, in order to set a mark between him and his servile adoring 
subordinates, he is always made taller than all the surrounding 
figures. The preface might be lengthened out or abridged at 
will ; all it required was to increase or dimini.sh the number 
of tribute-bearers and guards. With the principal theme, how- 
ever, the decorator had recourse to another method. In order to 
adapt it to the exigencie.s of his canvas, he chose now scenes of 
a symbolic import, now scenes taken direct from nature; the 
whole constituting a plastic pman carved into a succession of 
images in honour of the sovereign. We find in the several 
palaces the same fundamental ideas, the same rhythm, the same 
division into stanzas, except that the text may be longer in the one 
and shorter in another. Yet it is not in the great hypostyle halls 
that we sihall ^ind it in its completeness, but in the much smaller 
Palac^ of pafius, perhaps the oldest on the platform. For it was 
sHfetcIted ttjie ordinance of the composition the inner sense of 
which we have defined. : The arrangement so greatly approved 
itself to the Ijord of Asia and the public generally that it was 
repeated ki later edifices, , the SQuIptof taking no further heed 
than to make it fit the,; partiqidar plan of this or th&t palace 

‘ I have omitted the endmiehiiddn of the Blsverii subjects that composed the 
pfocessipnal seCnee, because fh^,,arS /r^llf demyed above ^bo& thepiOaoJif of 
Darius and Xerxes, the hypoistyle halls; add the grh^tt staiT«ise.-*iTaa ' . 
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and the variable dimensions which the architect had reserved 
for him. 

^A/^as it the same at Susa, and was the twofold theme which 
furnished the whole decoration at Persepolis adopted there also ? 
The fact that sculpture on stone is practically non-existent in the 
Susian city, its sole representatives being the bulls at the summit 
of columns, renders it very doubtful. It would seem, however, that 
stone door-frames were not unknown, since fragments were re- 
covered by Dieulafoy (Fig. 59) ; but nothing proves that, as at 
Pasargadee and Persepolis, sculptures adorned the inner faces at 
the sides. No bas-reliefs have been found at Susa except those 
on terra-cotta, a material that does not lend itself as well as stone 
for varied aspects. 

Moulds made for impressing clay figures in them are not 
cast away after one exemplar has been obtained. Hence it is 
that it would have been difficult to procure, by the processes 
of stamping, aught approaching the processional scenes of the 
tribute-bearers in front of the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, scenes 
where pose, costume, and attributes change from one figure to 
another. 

'Phe result of the excavations at Susa fully justify our unbelief. 
In the vast quantity of glazed bricks collected there, nothing 
seems to have been found that could have belonged to trains such 
as the gift-bearers, or the sculptures chiselled on the jambs of the 
doorways of Persia, The piecing together of these fragments has 
revealed the fact that they belonged to friezes, a location where the 
.same form may be carried round the whole edifice. In this way 
were reconstructed friezes of walking animals (Plate XL) and 
guards’ processions (Plate XI, I.) ; whilst certain portions seem to 
indicate that the combat between the lion and the bull likewise 
adorned the angles formed by the slope of the stairs.^ The remains 
of the latter are interesting, in so far as they prove the existence at 
Susa of a subject in favour with Persian sculpture ; their number, 
however, is too small to permit a reconstruction of the group of 

* Besides the glazed ul«8 in question, there are fragments from Susa which lead to 
the conclusion that flat figures painted with thc> brush were applied to the tVoiit wUl 
of the Stairs. These fragments contain also portions of the band which ran up the 
sides of the steps ahd along the central projeotipn,. facing this spectator; but the 
.broken pieces are too minute to permif; hazarding, a ^ess as to (he , theme of the 
decoration. ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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which they were a component part. Bricks bearing guards upon 
them abounded ; two cupboards in the Louvre are brimful of pieces 
that were not required in the restoration. By dint of patience, 
M. Dieulafoy succeeded in making up nine figures, with here and 
there an additional bit of plaster, carefully painted with the brush 
in imitation of genuine pieces, so that from his restoration — which 
may unhesitatingly be accepted as a faithful delineation of the 
original— a just idea may be formed of the effect it produced when 
in place and entire. ^ Unfortunately none of the heads of these 
figures have preserved their contour and exact profile, hence they 
were restored after the sculptures at Persepolis.“ 

M. Dieulafoy thinks that the figures under consideration were 
placed, not on the supporting wall, as at Persepolis, but in th(; 
porticoes and the external faces of the walls surrounding the great 
hall of the palace, so as not to expose them to the outer air. In 
his restoration they stand about 14 m. 40 c. above the ground, 
so that the heads are nearly i6 m. from the floor.“ As th(j 
total height of the figures is only 1 m. 50 c., I fail to be con- 
vinced of the correctness of such an arrangement. They wouUl 
surely have looked very insignificant from below, and the eye 
of the spectator would have been unable to grasp details of 
costumes wrought with so minute a care, as if intended for clo.se 
inspection. With regard to the lion frieze that forms a pendant 
to the Archers’ in the Louvre, Dieulafoy is of opinion that it 
decorated the crowning of the Propylaea which rose in front of the 
palace — a conjecture which carries conviction with it,* inasmuch 
as the relief of the animals is not only higher than that of the 

‘ Sec the twin pictures exhibited side by side witli the fiiczes, against the windows, 
where the restored parts of each figure are indicated by hatchings, 

* AH the heads, without a single exception, have been restored. One figure only, 
the last in the row to the left, neat the court, has preserved the beginning of the 
nose and the under eyelid. On the other hand, the crown of the head of several 
figures is intact^ aod fowr have kept their beards (side of court). All the rest of the 
row are much flnoroi built up. 

» The tiles that s^ed to compose the Archers’ Frieze were recovered in front of 
the Palace of Artsxerxes^ata depth of more than four metres below the floor of that 
edifice. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that they belonged to the primitive 
building. The ejccavations, however, have shM no light respecting the position 
the materials in question occupied in the Palace of Darius. 

* The tiles of the frieze were found in a court, the flooring of which was broken 
by their fall i proving that they came from a coosidemble height The;ibted side 
was turned to the ground (DritrUFOv, A Sute^pp, 139, 133). 
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archers, but the manipulation is characterized by greater breadth 
as well. The powerful head, the thickness of the mane, the 
salience of the shoulder-blade and the principal muscles, every 
detail is distinctly marked by bold modelling, and this is farther 
emphasized by contrast of colour. The figures are best seen at a 
distance. Finally, we have the authority of the rock-cut tombs 
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Tio. ao3.-^P6raiepoliit Guardimen* Flandin ttnd Cost®, Plprst affoiftnst Plate CT» 

(see 400). 


(Fig, 70) for the position which the rows of walking lions occupy 
in our restoration (Plates III,, IV., and VII.) 

Whatever may have been the location of the Archers' Frieze in 
the principal building at Susa, it is probable that, as at Persepolis, 
it was divided into two groups that advanced towards each other. 
This is the way they have been arranged in the right-hsmd panel 
at the Louivre, where the two Ibes of figures are separated by a 
central space covered with Inscinptionisj the huge lettering of which 
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stands out white on blue ground.' We have no fault to find with 
the disposition in itself ; but were the archers moved down nearer 
to the ground, a different mode might be preferred. 

As at the Takht, therefore, the central landing-place or opening 
intervened between the two processional scenes ; so that on one 
side of the lobby or doorway, as the case might be, the guards 
would walk in one direction, whilst the movement was reversed 

on the opposite wing. Hence 
another place must be sought 
for the inscriptions. The 
guards arc represented in 
profile and in marching order 
(Plate XII.). They carry a 
bow strung on the left shoulder, 
and a quiver hung at the back, 
ornamented with top-knots and 
embroidery, I'hey hold ui> 
their javelins with both hands, 
like our .soldiers when they 
prc.sent arms. The arrows, 
which were of wood tipped 
with metal, were deeply and 
firmly set, and terminated at 
their lower extremity in a ball 
overlaid with a coat of paint 
of the same tone as the arrow- 
heads. The archers may be 
.said to have had a uniform ; 
for if the colours and designs 
of their dress vary from one 
figure to another, if white predominates in the one and yellow 
in the other, they are all cut out of the same pattern. The 
chief article was a long tunic reaching to the ankles, with wide 
hanging sieves that covered the arm and wrist ; the robe was 
ornamented by a ric^ border of rosettes or lozenges, in pleasing 
contrast with its coloured ground ; over it was worn a kind of 

* 'I'he inscription under ncftice^ beariiig the names of Darius Hystapscs and Qtanes, 
one of the conspirators who helped td raise Darius to the throhe, is composed 
of several disjointed fragments, without any relation to each other. They were 
put up for an ornamental rather than a documentaty purpose. 





204. — PersepoUs. Guardsiwen. Fr.ANi>rN 
aiicl Ct^bTE, Plate XGVll, 
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corselet open at the sides for the arms and wide sleeves of the 
dress. The feet were defended by shoes of soft yellow leather, 
fastened in front and reaching high up the instep. Their 
persons were adorned with jewellery ; golden bracelets around the 
wrists, and pendants of the same material in their ears. A simple 
fillet bound their heads, very similar to the cord of camel’s hair 



Kia. ao5.**^Naksjh4-Ru8tem. Tomb of H^ad of guardsman. From a photograph 

of H# Hou&say. 


used by the Arabs of Syria and Palestine to keep in place their 
kuffyieh. If tlie head-covering of the greater proportion of the 
royal guards at Persepolis is the ribbed or round-topped tiara 
(Fig. 203), a good many are attired in the style and reprbduce 
the type we have just described (Fig. 204) ; the only dififerepoe is 
the absence 6f corselets, bow, and quivers. , Guards, hovirever, 
shouldering tli6 bow, are sculptured at the sides, of the tomb of 
Darius (Fig. 205), and are precisely S'imilar tp! those referred, to 
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above. Did the soldiers represented here belong to the Ten 
Thousand or the Immortals, as the Greeks called them, a body 
of troops that follo^ved close behind the king on the march ? ^ 

Although nothing can be urged against the hypothesis, the dat i 
furnished by Herodotus on the equipment of this picked corps 
are inadequate to prove their identity.® However that may be, it 
is certain that long processions of them are right and fitting in the 
palaces of monarchs who owed their ascendency to the “ spear 
of the Persian man," as Darius declares in the inscription 
engraved upon his tomb.'* 

Having gone over the few subjects that were treated by the 
sculptors entru.sted with the decoration of the palaces erected for 
the Achainienidie, we will now proceed to define the style and 
■workmanship of these same artists, along with the talent they dis- 
played in the prosecution of their work. 

•Style and Execution. 

The only monument left to represent the primitive period of 
Persian sculpture, is the Cyrus at Pa.sargada; (I'ig. 187); but 
unfortunately the uncovered parts of the figure, the head, handi , 
and feet, are terribly defaced; so that it is more especially from the 
costume that we surmise where the artist took his models. This 
drapery is as straight as at Khorsabad, and there arc no folds to 
indicate movement and vary its aspect. The processes are those 
of Assyrian art, but applied by an imitator. The fabrication 
seems to have lost its energy and character. 

The monuments at Persepolis are equally damaged ; far more 
than is to be implied from the drawings that have been published. 
The sculptures have been exposed to the elements for the last 
twenty-twti or twenty-four centuries, and, but for the hardness of 
the limestone in ■which they were chiselled, they would long ago 
hav^ dis$,j>piep.red without leaving a sign of their existence. 

' Herodota^ VH; 411, $3. 

» Dibclafoy (jpauniimt p. 18) recognizes a silver pomegranate in the 

ball that ornamented the Iwer extremity of the spear j but, as stated above, it had 
a coat of paint of the same colour as the arrow-head, imd the latter was certai^y 
not silver. Besides, there is nothing about the ball to single it out as a pomegranate. 
It fer,, more resembles an apple which, Herodotus tells ns, adorned ihe 

extremity of the shaft of another body of speatmew, l»nd was of ^W. ' 

* Spieobl, Die edtpmisehen KiilinidtrifUn^ p, 57. , 
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Despite the excellent quality of the stone, many portions of the 
figures look as if they had been peeled off, as if excoriated. 
The heads are in a deplorable mutilated state, notably in the 
pictures, most exposed to view, representing the monarch, which 
decorated the door-frames, where very often nothing remains 
except the trace left by the mass on the stone (Fig, 191). The 
blind zeal and stupid wantonness of the Moslems have terribly 
defaced the features. The best-preserved sculptures occur on 
the fa9ades of the rock-cut tombs, where their elevated situation 
saved them from the like fate (Fig. 205). Excavations made at 
the foot of the substructures have uncovered a certain number 
that were buried in antiquity under a protecting stratum of 
rubbish. Though not many, these pieces are almost intact, and 
quite enough to enable the historian to understand the peculiar 
touches which characterize the sculpture we are considering, and 
which single it out from that of nations from whom it may have 
derived some of its models and inspiration. 

Persian art is connected with that of Asia by a striking 
peculiarity ; inasmuch as in the latter, the body appears invari- 
ably and strictly draped. The warm, equable climate of Egypt 
and the fine, light texture of her fabrics were the primary causes 
which developed in her midst a feeling for the beauty of the 
naked form, such as no other Oriental nation seems to have 
possessed. From the day of the Achtemenidae (Carabyses), when 
Egypt became a province of the empire, the Persian sculptor 
could have borrowed his models thence as easily as the architect ; 
the surroundings, however, in which his life was spent were 
against it. As in Assyria, the people he depicted were obliged to 
wear woollen and leather garments that should protect them 
against the cold in winter and. the heat in summer. Hence it is 
that he followed on the path traced by his predecessor, the 
Ninevite sculptor, and search as we may, we shall not find a single 
specimen of the nude in the whole extent of his work. When a 
short tunic is worn, the arms and lower extremities are naturally 
bare ; and the modelling of ; these parts is good, and free from the 
contortions which characterize similar figures in the sculptures of 
Assyria (Fig. 206). If occ^ionally the relief of the veins is given 
undue prominence (Fig. 207), the markings of the jipintsiu'd the 
attachment of the, muscles ares not exaggerated, a^ iii Mesopotamia, 
with rude barbarpus empfi^sis ' seemi to' be inteh^^^ 
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it to hang straight from the shoulders without fold or crease. 

I lere for the first time Oriental sculpture seems to have at- 
tempted the study of folds, and striven to suggest with truth 
and simplicity the aspect a tissue, however thick, should present 
when draping the body. The line of the sleeves at the wrist is 

broken into a kind of zigzag ; the 
sides of the dress are panelled 
with three or four broad plaits 
to “ set ” the petticoat, and be- 
tween them, in front and at the 
back, the stuff is lightly draped 
to facilitate the forward and back- 
ward movement of the walk (Figs. 
207, 20S). The j)rlnciple of the 
arrangement is suggested by 
nature and the direction the folds 
will take on the living model ; 
yet conventionalism and sytem 
have so large a share in it, that 
when it reappears in Greek sculp- 
tures of the sixth century b.c. we 
cannot help being struck with the 
perfect coincidence. So remark- 
able is this that the hypothesis 
of its being due to chance must 
be dismissed; and if there was 
borrowing, no one will conceive 
it possible that the Greeks were 
the borrowers. Persian art doe.s 
not exist, so to speak, before 
Darius ; when the latter, towards 
520 B.C., commenced his great 
architectur'al works, the very similar treatment of drapery by the 
Greflik sOhlptor was of considerable standing. That such a mode 
of interpretaiibn: not suggested to him at a particular date by 

alien example; but that it corresponds with an important phase 
of continuous Effort att4;lbttg artistic labour, a whole series of 
' essa^als abundantljT ' prove. V 

; Study of folds is evdn ttaceable in the enamelled bas-reliefs at 
3usa, but there; owing to tbe material, they could not be d^ply 
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marked without damaging the effect the painter aimed at pro- 
ducing. The contrast offered by the broad vertical plaits which 
at Persepolis interpose between the relief of the drapery (Fig. 208) 
was obtained by a band, in the same situation, of different hue than 
the rest of the dress (Plate XII.) As to the oblique plaits of the 
yellow petticoats, patterned with rosettes, they are indicated by a 
light ribbing, which is left out from the white specimens, where it 
would have been more difficult to bring it into harmony with 
the character of the form, those lozenge-shaped towers, copied 
perhaps on those of the fortress at Susa (Fig. 209). In order to 
appreciate the advantage which the Persian sculptor derived from 
drapery, we must, then, turn to the sculptures on stone, when it 
will be acknowledged that he used his knowledge with no small 
skill to assure play of light and shade, which would have been 
misplaced in those parts where he strove above all to charm the 
eye by contrast and harmonies of hues. The folds his chisel 
modelled are not wanting in breadth and dignity ; given the cut 
and the movement of the body, they are as they should be ; their 
fault, like that of Greek archaic art, lies in uniformity which verges 
upon sameness. Thus in the number of subjects we have placed 
under the eye of the reader, and they are not few, there is a 
repetition of exactly the same figures, attitude, and dress which is 
wearisome ; whilst the costume of several of the tribute-bearers 
and the caryatids supporting the throne, is a tight-fitting kind of 
corselet or straight mantle, barely outlined. Take, for example, 
the gaily apparelled archers of Susa or the guards of Persepolis 
mounting the steps or filing past on the substructures, all are alike 
and on the same pattern ; at Susa the only item which differentiates 
them is the colour of their dress, and at Persepolis minor details 
of costume and equipment. Pose, however, and even gesture are 
precisely similar in all; one might almost fancy that they were 
machine-made. 

The artist who planned this sculptured decoration does not 
seem to have been altogether free from certain misgivings, and 
now and again the desire of introducing a little variety in the 
interminable rows of people, as like as peas to one another, is 
very apparent. In the vast composition which covers the sidps of 
the stairs and' the supporting wall of the great Palace of Xeifiaes, 
there is evident effort to break through thp tiresome refjetjtfon 
, of the same form.| In the processional sO^e, composed of Persian 
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and Median nobles, on the left win^ of the stairs, every other 
fitjure moving towards a central point is turned back as if engaged 
in conversation with his neighlxiur; his hand is stretched out 
to him, or placed upon his shoulder or his chest (Figs. 192, 207). 
The intention is worthy of praise, but the result is by no means 
satisfactory. The inconsistency between the character of the move- 
ment — which struggles hard to be at ease and natural, hut woefully 
fails— and the persistency with which it reapjiears at regular inter- 
vals, without a change, from one end of the wall to the other is very 
apparent. On the opposite wing to the right, the subji'ct lends 
itself more easily to a solution of the inner workings of the artist. 
The gift-bearers represent nations distinguished by peculiarities 
of physiognomy and costume ; the gifts thc*y are about to lay at 
the feet of the .sovereign arc as different as the countries which 
produced them, including animals of diverse .sjH.‘cie.s, yet it cannot 
1)0 .said that the sculptor made the most of these several elements. 
Dress and etpiipment change from one subject to another, but the 
type of the face does not change with the costume ; the figures, 
no matter their functions, tribute-lwarers bending under the weight 
of their oblations, and animal drivers, all have the same bearing. 

Then, too, the animals are patterns of perfect good behaviour, 
not one falling out of line ; rams and oxen are without the least 
inclination to butt, and horses have no mind to rear. Men and 
animals advance with even, measured step as If on parade. 

The same impression is produced by taking one by one the 
principal figures. Thus the king is represented in three or 
four attitudes and never more. On the sepulchral facades he is 
upright in the act of wonshipping. On the jambs of the doorways 
he slays monsters, or is seated on a throne, or comes out of his 
palace ; but whether ho contends against lion or griffin, his, dress ^ 
is invariably caught up in the same fashion, with exactly the' $ame 
number of plaits, and the same number of curls is exhibited about 
head and chin. On these peaceful occasions, when he shows him- 
self to his people in serene; majesty, a sceptre , is grasped in the 
left hand and a flower is carried in the other. If repetitions are 
plentiful and symmetrical arrangement forms the rule, it is not 
because the sculptor lacked the, imaginative faculty; he gave 
abundant proof of it in the plad of his vast decorative com- 
position, where every detail contuns sb admirably to express unity 
of idea and unity of sentiment The true explanation of faultj* 
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arrangement resides in a very marked tendency to the abstract 
and generalization. A narrative art, such as that of Assyria, was 
put upon its mettle when it was required to record the main 
incidents of the chase or of a campaign ; it compelled the artist 
to exhibit his subjects under very different aspects, so as to impart 
to them something of the movement and variety of real life. In 
order to do this, he took what the latter afforded him ; and he 
solved as best he might — sometimes indeed with startling effect — 
the problems it presented to him. As yet his attempts were 
unskilful and clumsy ; he often only half succeeded, but that was not 
because he did not try very much and dare very much. Sometimes, 
indeed, chance or his audacity served him better, or at least as well 
as science. The nature of Persian sculpture brought with it 
neither the mishaps nor the flukes which attended on Assyrian art. 
Inequalities of make, though very rare, occasionally occur in certain 
pictures — the processional scenes, for example, where a great 
number of figures are introduced ; but they may have been due 
to unskilful artisans employed on the work. As a rule, the 
design shows almost in every instance correctness of outline and 
surety of hand. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in the 
sculptures about the doorways, where an air of sameness is very 
apparent, as if the handiwork of one person. The artist, con- 
scious that he was working for the master, would leave nothing 
to chance or to untried hands, and elected to repeat himself rather 
than attempt aught above his capacity, which might risk to 
disturb the harmony of a unit planned with so much serious 
thought and care. 

The question has been raised as to whether the kings could 
be as easily singled out in these pictures, as in Egypt, either from 
their stature or fjeculiarities of countenance ; whether, in fact, we 
are in face of portraits. Granted that the painter aimed at being 
a portraitist, it would be impossible to judge how far he succeeded, 
since, in almost all the representations of the king, the head is so 
terribly defaced, as to forbid the possibility of noticing those light 
shades and inflections of outline which would impart thereto an 
individual character. For the rest, all the figures under notice 
have practically the same proportion, and in the little that remains 
of the face the differences observable from one palace to anothet 
are very trifling. It is no rpore than might have been expected^ 
and is but the logical sequence of the tendency we have pointed, out. 
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The hero to whom these stones sang a hymn was not this or that 
king, Xerxes rather than Darius ; no matter his name, it was the 
king, the successor of Cyrus, the dread lord who, conjointly with 
Ahurd-Mazda, maintained the Persians in the ascendency which 
had been won for them by his ancestors, Darius may have 
furnished the primary lineaments of the royal effigy ; but it does 
not appear that aught was changed or added thereto in after times, 
when it became the ideal image of the Achmmenid royalty. 

If, owing to a natural bias, the art of Persia did not rise to 
portraiture, its inclination, on the other hand, could not but induce 
it to stim up and personify, in a certain number of types sharply 
defined, the most striking physical characteristics of the principal 
nations, the conquering and the conquered, whose rei)rc;scn- 
tatives he grouped about the throne. The ma.sterpiece of the 
kind is the pre.scntment by the Penscpolitan sculptor of the type of 
the Aryan race to which he was proud to belong. 'I'liis ty[)C he 
composed and modelled from the finc.st specimens of the family, 
such as they are still found in the south of Iran, among the hilly 
tribes that have not intermarried with the Turcomans, but have 
kej)t the purity of the race intact. None finer or nobler than this 
can be found in the habitable world, not even in (/recce. Nowhere 
is the forehead, which is on a line with the nose, higher and 
straightcr, and the eyebrow more finely arched. Nowhere is the 
eye more open and longer, the mouth more exquisitely shaped, 
with lips neither too thin nor too full. A black curly beard conceals 
the well-rounded chin, and the tall, finely proportioned figure is 
set off by a wealth of soft hair. 

The proud Modes and Persian-s must have felt inwardly gratified 
as they recognized themselves in thi.s type, which bears a certain 
resemblance, but i.s more elegant than that which the Assyrian 
sculptor ascribed to the chiefs of his nation. The profile of the 
latter is rendered somewhat hard and heavy by a hooked hose 
and swelling nostril, recalling a bird of prey. 

The character of the theme involved the representation of the 
Aryan type almost to the exclusion of any other in the bas-reliefs ; 
and we find it repeated everywhere, both on a large and small 
scale, whether on the fagades of the tombs or the walls of the 
palaces. As for the other nations, the sculptor had not the same 
reasons to feel particularly interested about them. He was 
content, for the most part, with giving them peculiarities of dress 
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which should serve to characterize them, but their features are 
appreciably the same as those of their conquerors. We notice, 
however, figures with straight hair and top-knot, and sometimes 
a curled moustache ; others appear smooth-faced or almost so, 
in strong contrast with the abundance of curly hair and beard 
of the Persians. ‘ On those rare occasions when the artist 
found himself in face of a very distinct type, entirely opposed to 
the Aryan, he strove faithfully to imitate his model. Thus among 
the figures whose heads have least suffered in the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns, are two specimens which, on that account, have 
been noticed by all travellers. One is manifestly that of a 
negro, portrayed wiih all the peculiarities of the race; woolly hair, 
fat short nose, and thi^k lips ; his dress, too, differs from that 
of the others (Fig. 209) ; * whilst, in the picture that forms a 
pendant to this, we find the flat face and scanty beard of a Tartar 
(Fig. 210). The sculptor may thus have intended to oppose 
the nomad tribes of the Oxus to the blacks of Ethiopia, on the 
Upper Nile, so as to bring home to the mind of the spectator the 
immense extent of an empire which comprised within its boun- 
daries populations so widely different in manners and aspect. 

Simultaneously with the king, the soldiers, and the tribute- 
bearers, animals too have become mere abstractions, and only 
interest the sculptor so far that they play a part in the festival 
given in honour of the monarch. To the lion is allotted the largest 
place in the bas-reliefs at Persepolis ; but the native sculptor docs 
not appear to have felt any interest in observing the animal either 
in the soft abandonment of sleep, the elegance of his walk, the 
spring of his bounds, the mad fury of the conflict, or have cared 
to be present at the agonizing death. The rows of lions repre- 
sented on the friezes of the tombs are accurately drawn ; but they 
are done from copies, not from the living animal (Fig. 70)- In 
the combat between the king and the lion, the griffin and unicorn, 
monsters which are but modifications of the king of beasts, the 
limbs are not only drawn, with care, but with vigour and spirit 
(Figs. 71, 72, 206). The fault of these representations resides 

‘ Fiandin and Costs, JPemancimm, Plates CIX., CXIX., CLY. 

• Flandin, in bis drawing, which we reproduce, did not exaggerate the . physio- 
gnomic peculiarities of the woolly-haited fdloW. They are also, distinctly traced by 
Ker Porter (vol i. Plate 1*). Tibe elder Niebuhr lileewise (pi, jar) noticed the 
African type, 
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in this, that tieither kinj,^ nor monster appear to fiyht in good 
earnest and for dear life. 'I'he attitudes of the conqueror and 
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the vanquished are tame, conventional, and uniform. Finally, 
in the struggle where the combat between the lion and the bull 
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Kkj, 210.— •Pereopolk Twtwr’* hetid. /iii/., Plato Cl-V. 

recurs under a symbolic form, though the general movement is 
correct, life-like, and even spirited, the general effect of the face 




fig. 311,-PersepoJis. Hypostyle M of Xaxes. Combat of Hon wth bull. From a photograph of Dieulafoy, VAh antujue, tom. iii. Plate XVIII. 
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of the lion in full is spoiled by heaviness and exaggeration of 
muscular power. As to the head of the bull, it has lost much of 
the noble aspect and grandeur which it presents in the capitals. 
The paw he raises against the side hangs loose as if dislocated, 
and the effect is not pleasing by any means ; the body of the 
animal is somewhat too thin (Fig. 211). A relative superiority of 
draughtsmanship is observable throughout the series of the gift- 
bearers, which contains, besides several horses, a figure of the ass, 
the humped ox, the camel, and two rams. The form, though true 
to nature, is merely outlined (Figs. 195, 196). It should also be 
observed that the proportion of the human to the animal figures is 
not very well kept ; the latter are decidedly too small. The worst 
fault is the total absence of any attempt at reproducing the 
physiognomic peculiarities of the various species, whereas it forms 
a conspicuous feature in the similar figures of Egypt and Assyria, 
so that the animal-drawing of the artists of those countries may 
challenge comparison with any artistic productions of the kind. 
The one exception to this general rule is furnished by the 
enamelled clay friezes at Susa. Oriental art has produced nothing 
finer than the lion figures which seemingly decorated the entab- 
lature of the Propylzea^ (Plate XL). 'Fhe mingling of feline 
suppleness and power which characterize the king of beasts was 
never handled with more consummate skill. The head, above all, 
enframed in its thick mane, with the frightening gaping mouth, the 
long teeth, and protruding tongue, must be pronounced admirable 
(I'ig. 212); but we may ask to whom should we ascribe the 
honour ? Both from the materials employed and the taste of tlie 
ornamentation, the buildings at Susa are only half Persian. 
Except for their arrangement, which is that of edifices sprung from 
stone, we could almost believe, whilst examining the bulk of frag- 
ments collected in those ruins, that we have to do with the relics 
of one or another of the Babylonian palaces. The elements of the 
decoration are all derived from enamel ; and we know that 
Chaldsea had carried on the art for centuries, when as yet the 
inhabitants of the Iranic plateaux were but husbandmen and 
woodmen, content with the simple handicrafts practised under the 
tent and the hut. 

Of course, when Mesopotamia and the table-lands of the interior 
were united finder one , sceptre, the art of the enamelUst rapidly 
* The lions in ciuestion are x im 75 c. in height, and 3 m. 50 c. in length. 



spread, and its success on the soil of I’ersia was so marvellous, that 
the Middle Ages, and even modern times, looked upon Persia as 
the country of its birth; yet when Darius undertook to build a 
palace at Susa, it was just then creei)ing in ; and two generations 
had scarcely elui>sed since first tin; Persians had entered into 
relations with Chahkea, the real home of an art which, more than 
any other, has its secret ingretlienis, th<; sumjssful ai)plication of 
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wrhich .depenas upon a turn of the hand. Why sliould Darius have 
called P«r^i^n artisans to Susiana, when he found ready preparctl 
at Susa wor^hops for moulding, painting, and firing? He had 
only to express a .wish' aiid as many craftsmen as be required 
would forthwith set to worh to clothe the building with a silver, 
gold, or azure veil. If, however, arttdeers were gotten froiii alien 
sources, he went to Babylonia, for then?; Whether Suslan or 
Chaldsean, the technical skill of the Onamelliits was sufficiently 
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advanced to enable them to apply their processes to any subject 
that might be presented to them. In the same masterly fashion 
with which they had formerly executed those hunting scenes on 
enamelled bricks, said by Ctesias to have adorned the walls of the 
palaces at Babylon, ‘ so at Susa, when they were ordered to embellish 
the house of the new masters of the East, their brush and boasting- 
tool reproduced on clay the type of the royal archers, which at 
Persepolis was sculptured on stone. But whilst they made new 
moulds they continued to u.se those they already possessed. 
Hence it is that the walking lions on the friezes at Susa are 
constructed on precisely the same lines as the exemplars of Assyria 
and Chaldaea, save that they show decided progress on the latter, 
for not only is the management of colour to heighten the relief 
better understood, but the modelling is bolder. Proportion and 
pose, however, are identical ; both strove after a realistic interpreta- 
tion of nature.® To the same artisans must be attributed the 
animal figures on unglazed clay that seem to have formed part of 
the inner decoration of one of the gates to the citadel.® The 
elegance and vigour of the modelling are truly wonderful, and 
recall the fabrication of the lions on the enamelled frieze. Their 
archetypes will some day or other be discovered at Babylon. 
Unfortunately the fragments hitherto collected in that city are 
mere crumbs, and therefore do not lend themselves to the recon- 

‘ Ilht. of Art, tom. ii. p. 298. In the seventeenth century there was in France, in 
the Feiresc collection, a Chaldtean enamelled brick in a better state of preservation 
than any we possess. What has become of it ? Here is the description its former 
owner gives of it : “I should dare to advance another conjecture ” (in regard to 
thyrsi) “ had I time to examine a fragment in my collection, which originally came 
from Persia, and was picked up at Bagdad seven or eight years ago. It is the 
oldest, and possibly the most remarkable piece in my possession ; though it is no 
more than a remnant of an ancient brick covered with incrustation, very similar to 
that of the Chinese, but enamelled and coloured a bluish green like the idols of 
the Egyptian mummies.” (The brick in question may be of the class Plmy calls 
laterculi, used by the Babylonians for noting, down their astronomical observations.) 
“ It exhibits hieroglyphic characters, and tinted figures barely outlined, dressed in a 
quasi-Egyptian mode, yet slightly different The figures carry long sticks not unlike 
thyrsi, terminating in a radiating tuft, which may very well be Babylonian papyrus. 
Bacchus must have called at Babylon on his way to India, whence he may have 
brought it along with other trophies ” {Lettres de Peiresc dux frires Dupuy, published 
by Ph. Tami2«y de Larroque, in the collection of Unpuhlishsi JDocumints nlating 
io French History, 1888, tom. i. p. 641. 

* Hist. tfArt, tom., iL Plate XV, 

* DiETTLAVOVi Deuxkine itapport,y^.^itt, 41. • 
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stitution of a unit. Yet among these tiny relics is a fragmentary 
lion whoso mode of enamelling exhibits the qualities of tone, 
the resplendency, and the solidity which we find at Susa."^ As 
already observed, the high excellence of Chaldrcan enamel is sadly 
to seek at Nineveh. Had the lions that make so brave a figure in 
the Louvre been exhumed a litthi sooner, they might have served 
to fill one of the most serious lacuna; in the history we are writing, 
and we should not have hesitated to assign them to the original 
and powerful art of ChaUbea, whose labours are now soh;ly 
represented by figurines of bronze and terra-cotta, including a rich 
treasure of engraved stomts, all the rest having almost entirely 
disappeared. 

When we compare the monuments of this kind that have been 
preserved, whether of Egyptian, Phcenician, Me.sopoiumian, or 
Susian origin, we pcrc<;ive that in no instance did the ancie.nt 
enamel-painter aim with his fc;w pigments at reproducing realistic 
colouring in his presentment of inanimatt; and living forms. With 
a just appreciation of the narrow limits within which his art moved, 
he used colour cither to gladden the eye with its harmonics and 
contrasts, or to emphasize the outline and modelling by a few 
bold, vivid touches. As at Khorsabad, here also the colouring is 
highly conventional. The shoulder-blade of the lions is marked 
by a blue patch ; the mane, the masses of hair under the body, 
about the legs, and the hind parts, are of the same hue, laid on 
with a broad touch of the brush. The tone is not uniform, and 
varies from one figure to another. Yet, in face of similar figures, 
nobody will ever imagine that the wild beasts which haunt the 
banks of the Choaspes, fringed with tamarisks and rushes, had bhu; 
skins.* The tint in this instance is no more than a value put in to 
strengthen the lines and heighten the salience of tiie muscles and 
joints. Thus the hands and lower extremities of the arclicrs, now 
in the Louvre, to which reference has reijeateclly been made, are 
painted dark brown ; and Dieulafoy fouml tiles which appear to have 
belonged to very similar figures, where the .same parts had a coat 
of white glaze laid on.® We are quite willing to admit that two 
rows of figures of different hue extended here right and left of the 

‘ JIUt. Art, tom. ii. pp. 299, 300. 

* From Khorsabad came a blue-winged bull {Ibid., Plate XIV.). 

* I'he fragments in quation and a bit of the head are depodted in a cabinet of 
the second room at the Izjuvre. 
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landing-place or portal; but in our estimation the conclusions 
deduced therefrom by M. Dieulafoy are open to question. 
According to him, the artist represented here the contingents of 
two different people. The white guard was intended to represent 
the two principal nations, the Medes and the Persians. On the 
other hand, the black guard, according to this theory, was recruited 
in the outlying country of Susiana, and the swarthy colour given 
them by the painter would coincide with the highly probable con- 
jecture, which has been independently advanced, that the Elamites 
belonged to a negroid race.^ 

We fear that it is making too much of what seems to be a 
mere artistic contrivance. The enamelled panels at Khorsabad 
exhibit genii painted yellow from head to foot, excepting the hair 
and beard.'*® Will it be inferred therefrom that the Assyrians 
pictured to themselves their gods with a saffron or yellow ochre 
complexion ? In pictures of this description, it is the outline and 
not the colour which invests form with its special characteristics, 
and if used at all, it is merely for the -sake of its pleasantness. 
Dieulafoy seems unconsciously to have felt this, since with the 
.scanty remains of one of the brown heads to hand, he was led to 
restore one and all with the noble profile of the Aryan race, such 
as he found it in the bas-reliefs at Persepolis. Besides, had the 
intention of the painter been what he is credited with, would not he 
have modelled a negro’s mask, as he did with so sure a hand in 
the Hall of a Hundred Columns ? According to Herodotus, the 
Immortals, which Dieulafoy would recognize here, were recruited 
from the Persians alone ; * to none but his countrymen, the scions 
of the people whose fortunes were intimately bound up with tliose 
of the Achaemenidae, would the king trust the safeguard of his 
person. But what renders the hypothesis of a negro watch 
doubtful, is not so much the assertion of the historian as study of 
the art which created the figures under consideration. The 
alternation of white and black is a simple means resorted to by 
the artist for varying the effects. No art has opened its gates 
wider at all times and places to conventionalism, than that of 
the enamellist, and no other has accepted it more easily. Persian 
sculpture, on the other hand, is by no means destitute of con- 
ventionalism. Everybody was fully aware that the king was no 
‘ Dietjlasoy, Ptuxiime Report, pp. 

, ‘ Place, Ninivt tt XV., XVI. Herbdptasi, yii. 41, 83. 
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taller than the bulk of his subjects, yet there was no difficulty in 
grasping why the sculptor had represented him as towering over 
them all (Figs. 156, 190, 191).* 

Another singular piece of conventionalism is the platform upon 
which the throne is placed, both on the sepulchral facades, and 
the pictures that adorn the door-frames of the palaces (Figs. 150, 
190). Two or three rows of figures, with raised arms, support 
the wooden frame ; the situation they occupy one alx)ve the oUkt, 



Kuj* 213, — Pcisepolis. Bas-rcHef of hypostyU* hall of XoncB. Fiasdin aafl Cosi'k, 

a/iciiWtep Plate C VI. 


between the uprights of the colossal stage, corre.spond.s with no 
scene in real life. Our eye, however, i.s carried along the hori- 
zontal planes, and our imagination immediately .supplies a ground 
upon which their feet are as firmly planted as those of the .statues 
which, at Teheran, bear on their shoulders the platform upon 
which the shah is seated on audience days (Fig. 155), The 
artist trusted to the imaginative faculty of the spectator to assist 
him in seeing the staged figures juxtaposed on a horizontal line, 

’ Xknophon {Cyrop^ VIII. iii, 14) seems to hint at the king having used artificial 
means so as to add to his height when he appeared on public occasions, whether on 
the platform or in his chariot. 
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It is even more easy to restore the true aspect of the things 
portrayed in those instances where the sculptor, in a lazy mood 
perhaps, contented himself with undue simplification. Thus, in 
the oft-repeated sculpture of the lion slaying the bull, the latter is 
depicted with a unique horn, but we immediately put the other 
behind the one we see (Fig. 211). This holds good with regard 
to the rams already referred to, which belong to the series of 
tribute-bearers, and an antelope 


from another palace (Figs. 213, 214). 

If, at the end of this study, we try 
to realize the impression left by the 
works that have passed before our 
eyes and the reflections they have 
awakened, the following appears to 
be the notion gained as to the merits 
and demerits of the Persian sculptor. 
His handiwork shows great care, 
and he was admirably served in the 
quality of the stone he employed, a 
lime.stonc not too hard for the chisel, 
and as finely grained as marble. All 
who have seen the originals are 
agreed respecting the exquisite finish 
of the execution; indeed, so remark- 
able is this as to recall bronze work, 
notably the wings of the colossi set 
up at the doorways, and the griffins 



Ki(i. 214.— Peiscpohfa. of 

of Xcixcs. Flanpin anti Coste, P€7se 
anctcnue, Plate CXXXVI. 


engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the monarch (Plate II., Fig. 
207). ‘ But such minute precision, though valuable and even 
pleasing in the rendering of many a detail, is accompanied by 
a certain dryness, more particularly noticeable in the outline, 


which is somewhat poor. As a rule, the drawing, though 
wanting in breadth and decision, is accurate, at least in the 


principal figures; a large proportion of the minor ones, how- 
ever, are manifestly too short, and the head too large for the 
body (Fig. 215). It may be said, then, that in some respects the 
Persian artist, has more technical skill than the Egyptian and 
Assyrian. The laws of anatomy are better observed. Persian 


'Vta.m, DisetipHeny tom. ii. pp. t 68 , 170} pf,ANDm, Jge/afi&H, tom, it. 
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sculpture does not exhibit those startling dislocations, limbs so 

ill attached to th<; body 
as to appear broken, 
blemishes that so often 
offend the eye in the 
paintings of Hgypt, and 
sometimes even in her 
sculpture.' Then, too, 
it i.s fn;e from viohmt 
exaggeration in the pro- 
jection of tlie bones and 
muscles, whicli in the 
older work of Assyria, 
the bas-reliefs of Asiir- 
nat-Sirpal for example, 
results in obvious de.- 
formity. Here the 
figures, no matter their 
posture, are invariably, 
as a paint(‘r would .say, 
well .shaken together, 
and the form, whether 
covered or uncovered, is 
true to nature; its pro- 
portions are strictly kept, 
and neither reduced nor 
added to. Nor is this 
all ; other features, too, 
prove dexterity of hand 
and improvement in the 
art under notice. The 
figures exhibited on the 
sculptured .slabs of As- 
syrian palace.s nearly 
always present a plane 
surface whereon the de- 
tails are incised, whilst 
the edge that surrounds 
the wrought space is cut 

' //«•/, ly'ylr/, tore. ii. Fi^is. 13, lO, t)X, 9S, etc. 
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straight and is perpendicular to the ground. But this is not the 
case in the more important groups at Persepolis; for example, 
the combat of the king with monsters (Figs. 71, 72, 207), where 
the relief, which is considerable, has received a certain degree of 
modelling. The thickness of the image is not uniform, and 
curved surfaces connect it with the field. A last item; as tending 
to prove the superiority of the Persian artist, should not go 
unnoticed ; namely, the introduction of folds in the rendering of 
drapery, and his effort to obtain effects by means of stuffs which 
Asiatic art had felt incompetent to attempt before his time. 

Yet, curiously enough, the art is incomplete, and the technical 
skill of the sculptor, so new to Oriental art, did not save him from 


a certain degree of clumsiness, which is surprising enough. It 
might be said that he was conscious of his inability to draw the 
figure in full, for I notice but one solitary instance in the whole 
extent of his work : that of the lion devouring the bull on the 
front of the stairs (Fig. 21 1). But the choice he adopted led him 
to the singular result that when he aimed at introducing variety 
in the processional scene representing Median and Persian 
grandees, he put subjects that look towards their neighbours, their 
heads and feet turned to the left, whilst the body is seen full 
front. This places the figure in a painful and awkward posi- 
tion, which could not be retained by a living man without great 
discomfort (Fig. 192). The Ninevite sculptor knew how to draw 
the eye tolerably well, as it appears when seen sideways ; ' but 
at Persepolis it is always full, no matter if the heads face the 
.spectator or are in profile, so that we are forcibly reminded of 
the early paintings and statuary of Greece (Figs. 205, 206). In 
this respect Persian art is mpre backward than that of Assyria. 

There is but one way of explaining the admixture of skill and 
awkwardness, a timidity that recoiled in face of certain essayals 
boldly grappled with in other countries, a faint-heartedness of a 
chisel so sure and self-possessed. The qualities we have pointed 
out are not the result of native development, by means of which 
the artist, after continuous and repeated attempts, coupled with 
his own talent, succeded in giving life to the interpretation, of his 
bas-reliefs. We do not feel here the originality or the corre- 
spondence of all the parts which never fail, when it is a long and 
sincere study of nature that has given birth to the art. Nature 


’ ilkt of Art, tom, ii. X. 
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was neither the sole nor the chief mistrc.ss of Persian art. What 
it knows, and it knows a '’ood deal, is mainly due to the teaching 
of its predecessor of Asia, and its contemporary, the Ionian 
sculptor. Its faults are those of a pupil who felt embarrassed 
how to choose between two masters who were not always agreed, 
or perhaps because their models wei'C not such as he could 
blimlly follow. In the first instance he had to select, and his 
choice was not always hapi^y. Many an Assyrian bas-reliet 
would have set him on the right trac'k for ]ilacing the e>’C in 
profile when recpiired ; but he preferred to follow the e.xample 
of Greek art, which, down to the sixth century lu ., persists, 
even in the best-ex<icuted stelas, in drawing the eye like an 
untutored child.’ If elsewhere, in a vain attemiit to present his 
figures in the graceful freedom of ordinary life, he has given 
them instead a painful attitude, it is because a natural posture was 
not to be found cither in the monuments of Assyria or the early 
works of Greece. In both all the subjects of a proatssional scene 
have invariably their heads and feet turneil in the direction 
towards which they advance. To settle uncertaintie.s and faults 
such as these, the artist should have gone straight to Nature; but 
he was not in the habit of consulting her ; all he cared to obtain 
from her were accessories and mere detail, 'I'lnis he faithfully 
copied the head-dress, the cut of the robe, the weaiions, and erpiip- 
ment, as he saw them about him ; but his canon of proportions, 
and even his notion of beauty, were borrowed from alien source.s. 
When an art had to be created on the spot to adorn and add to 
the dignity of the young royal establishment in upstart Persia 
(which was but of yesterday), agents were recruited from all parks 
to satisfy as quickly as possible the whim of a soveroij^n who-se 
will was law. This historians have incidenuilly told us ; but even 
without their testimony we .should have gathered as much from 
the monuments themselves. Wc should like tp know the names 
of the principal architects and the ornamentists of these buildings, 
or at least to what race they belonged. Our curiosity, however, 
will never be satisfied, Though sorry for ourselve.s, wc must be 
content with defining the peculiar conditions which circumstances 
brought to bear upon this nascent art, and showing how it 
applied forms previously created to new tlicmes and the representa- 

* Ix)ok, for instance, at the stela of Ariston, commonly dated from the sixth 
century, which goes by the name of the “ Marathon Warrior," 
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tion of an ethnic type whose features had not yet been chiselled 
by the sculptor. 

Inheritor of Assyria on the one hand, and of Greece on the 
other, Persian sculpture is, then, to a certain extent more advanced 
than that of Egypt and the Semitic nations of Mesopotamia ; all 
the same it is a less interesting art. It is not the spontaneous 
creation of a people who use the language of forms, concur- 
rently with that of words, to express their emotions and their 
ideas. Neither do we trace in such figures as are of genuine 
native make the thrill, as it were, which an artist, sprung from a 
nation gifted for plastic arts, feels in presence of a human form 
endowed with harmonious lines, when he collects and puts forth 
his strength for a mighty effort. The significance of the image 
rather than the beauty pertaining thereto determined the choice 
of the artist, who wished above all that each group, each figure, 
each attitude, conjointly with the general flow of the composition, 
should help in producing the desired effect, and deepen still 
more the religious awe which the assembled multitudes owed to 
their sovereign. If Persian sculpture is expressive, it is because 
of this all-inspiring idea ; the feeling which filled the mind of its 
creator rises everywhere to the surface, and penetrates it, so to 
speak, with something of a majestic gravity and self-possession 
which are not void of attractiveness, whilst the whole presents 
a unity of style and tone imposing in their effect. It must be 
confe.ssc<l, however, that this very high-pitched and unbroken tone 
is somewhat frigid. The artist never took off his best coat so as 
to introduce comedy in his composition ; the attention of the 
spectator is never excited by picturesque tales ingeniously worked 
in, some accident happily contrived to break the sameness of the 
main action. Everything is as well regulated and, we might 
almost say, as stiff as the order and etiquette of a court ceremonial. 

Glyptic Art. 

If many a data induce the belief that artists of Persian birth 
had no hand in the sculptures we have just described, ther^ are 
even greater reasons for rejecting intaglios as of native work- 
fnanship. These are rare enough, and divide themselves into 
two classy, the one engraved , with Persian tharacters, and the 
other, by far the largest, distinguitfhed by forms and make which 
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so nearly approach the .sculptures at Per.sepolis as to render 
probable the supposition of a common origin. Of all the arts 
of drawing, gein-engraving is perhaps that which requires 
longest apprenticeship to master its minute and delicate processes. 
The craft had been practised and handed down from father 
to son for centuries in IMesopotamia, where from the days of the 
old ChaUhean kings, hematite, chalcedony, cornelian, sajiphire, 
and other stones were selected for emgraving designs or figures 
upon them. Patient industrial Phamicia had c^uickly mastered 
the secrets of the; point and spinning-wheel. I'hc Persians, how- 
ever, could not be e.Ypocted to forsake the .S[)car and sword, to 
which they were accu.stumed, for tools that would oblige them to 
.sit quietly for hours at a stretch. 

In si)(;aking of Persian intaglios, therefore, we must be under- 
stood to mean that the same were ordered by Persians de-sirous 
to have .seals bearing h'geiids in their own language, or figures 
repres<;nting their deitie.s or their monarchs. Wh(*ther the 
engraver came from Chalda:a or Phienicia i.s of little moment ; 
what is important is the fact that these .signets b<‘ar upon them 
the mark of having been specially designed for the use and hemefit 
of Persians, and this it is which enables us to place them imme- 
diately after the sculptures at Persepolis and Susa, which in many 
respects they complete, and thus add valuable information. 1'hey 
tell us which of the themes exhibited in the decoration of the 
palaces and the tombs became the favourite.s for gem-engraving. 
Thus, for instance, forms, the absence of which we noticed at 
Per.sepolis with surprise, occur upon intaglios, and the' inference i.s 
irresistible that they formed part of the ornamentation of the 
Achaimenid buildings now destroyed. Such would be hunting 
scenes. The part they play in the repertory of Egyptian, Chaldaian, 
and Assyrian artists is well known. Though the Achtemenida; 
did not follow the chase with the zest and ardour of the kings 
of Calach and Nineveh, they had a real taste for the healthy 
exercise and the perils consequent upon it. In proof of this the 
reader ittay lie referred to the signet-cylinder in chalcedony 
figured below (Fig. ai6)* It bears a trilingual inscription; the 
Persian text says, “I affli Darius, king,*' and the liabylonLan 
version adds a qtialiificativc, am Darius, king, great.” As on 
numbers of Chaldaso-Assyriap gtems, here also the main group is 
enframed by two palms ; between tlwse the king, with his 
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charioteer in front, is upright in a light car, and appears in the 
act o s looting a lion, who has already received two arrows, and 
IS raised on his hind-legs close upon the horses. A smaller lion 
lies pn the ground, and the wheels are about to pass over him. 
More than one Assyrian bas-relief may have furnished the model 
tor this group ; ' and though, as already observed, we have no in- 
stance of such a scene as this in the Persepolitan sculptures, their 
mflucncc upon the engraver is manifest. Thus in the pictures 
o 1 of the palaces and the tombs the symbolic figure of Ahurh- 
Mazda, as represented in the Hall of a Hundred Columns, hovers 
above the king (tail-piece, 
chapter v.). Like the 
Cyrus of the solemn pomp 
described by Xenophon, 
or the prince of the bas- 
reliefs on the Takht, the 
kings stature is greater 
than that of his charioteer, 
whilst the posture of the 
lion is precisely similar to 
that of those figured about 
the Persepolitan door- 
ways (Figs. 71, 72). 

Hcre,^ however, the attitude was not commanded by the nature 
or exiguity of the field. In the group of the palaces the animal 
has raised himself on his hind-legs to fix both fangs and claws 
m the breast of his foe, against whom he leans, and is thus 
able to keep his posture. But nothing of the kind is seen here, 
so that the appearance of the brute is suggestive of a learned 
animal dancing before the royal car.* If the action of the horses 
is good, if the attitude of the Jehu is fairly natural, that of the 
king is stiff and decidedly bad ; his arrow will never hit the beast, 
but shoot clean over his head. 

^ The signet of Darius, or, to speak accurately, of one of the three 
kings of that name who occupied the throne between the sixth 
and the fourth century b.c.,, has then no great merit as a wotk 

‘ Layard, Mmummfs o/mnevah, ist Series, Plates X., XL, XXXI., L, 

’ The work of the Assyrian sculptor shows but one monster represented up- 
right without support; but then it is a grifltiD, and his claws give him a wider 
base to stand upon (Layard, Monummh {>/ MaaitaA, , ist Series, Plate V,). 
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of art ; but the inscription which accompanies it is sufficient 
voucher of its being a royal seal, with a royal nam(5, written too 
in the three languages employed in the chancellery of the 
Achsemenidae, instances of which appear both on the fagades of 
the rock-tombs and the palaces. Even without the legend, the 
forms by themselves would almost have been enough to reveal 
the probable use and the; exalted rank of its owner. In the first 
place, there is the .symbol of Ahuni-Mazda, and the god would 
surely not have lowered himself to spread his wings over a no- 
body. Again, the monarch alone had the right to pursue the king 
of the forest seated in his car, and the theme was one: to which 
Assyro-Chaldcean art had assigned a conventional meaning not 
likely to fall Into desuetude from want of practice. Finally, il the 
monarch has not the high tiara slightly swelling as it ascends 
towards the top, identified with the kilctt'is, kidnvis (big. 
the lower lluted tiara he wears, is likewise ii royal head-dres.s, 
which invariably occurs upon darics (Figs. 227, 228). 

The brevity of the in.scription affords no clue as to which of tlic 
Dariuses tht: signet should he ascrilted. The first impulse is to 
credit the son of llystaspes with it; one’s scdf-love is .secretly 
flattered in being able to handle a cylinder u.sed by the greatest of 
the Achmmenidm to impress the sign of his royal will upon wax or 
.soft clay. We cannot discu.ss In this place the considerations put 
forth in respect to the writing, in order to justify a proneness to 
yield to the temptation referred to above.* In make the engraved 
stone under notice is cold but tolerably good ; in it the artist has 
introduced forms taken from ancient models, without arranging 
or modifying them so as to make them stand and look well. 
Such would be the archer taking aim at the lif)n, and the action 
of the latter as he prepares to spring upon the man. The piece 
betrays traces of the decay which descended upon the empire 
towards the middle of the fifth century b.c., when government, 
manners and customs, religion and language all underwent rapid 
change. Id such a state as this, art could not escape the general 
corruption which must have invaded gem-engraving and sculpture 
on a large scale as well We should rather incline, therefore, 
to date the seal from the last Achsfemenid, Darius Codomanus, or 
more likely perhaps^ seeing thaft his reign was peaceful and lasted 
a long time, Darius Nothus (48S-^4<?5). 

‘ J. MSMant, £eekerchei svr id orimiak^ tow, il p. 168. 
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^ The Persian origin of the next specimen is rendered certain by 
Its inscription. It is a cylinder in lapis-lazuli which belongs to the 
^oury at Brussels (Fig. 217). The representation consists of 
a bearded individual, erect, and about to offer a wreath to the 
sym o ic sacred tree, such as it appears on the bas-reliefs and 
cylinders of the second monarchy ; above, in the field, is a star 
below an ornamental chain, and 
behind the iDersonage, a Per- 
sian inscription of three lines 
parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, which may be trans- 
lated as follows; “Signet of the 
wife of Khsarasasya,” or per- 
haps : “Signet of the woman 
Khsarsya.” ‘ There are still 



Pk;. 2 1 7.^ Cylinder. 7. Rachercke^ 

w/ la ^fyptique on€ 7 iiaky tom. lu Fig. 150. 


other two stones with Persian characters,* but as the designs they 
embody are destitute of interest we refrain from reproducing them, 
so as to reserve more space to another category of intaglios, which, 
though without inscriptions, appear to belong to Persia, either 
from the general character of 
the forms or sometimes a 
simple detail of costume. 

The most curious of all these 
monuments is a fine cylinder 
in chalcedony at the Museum 
de I’Hermitage, in St, Peters- 
burg (Fig. 2 i 8),» with the tra- 
ditional palm introduced in the 
field. In front of this tree, the 
king, with bow and javelin 
about his shoulders, is seen in the act of spearing a foe, who, 
bent upon one knee, turns to beg for mercy of his conqueror. 
Behind the two principal figures are four men standing upright, 
their hands behind their backs, and a rope passed round their 
necks. 



Rio. 218.— -Drawn by St. Elme GautJer. 
Cylinder. /}*/., Pkto IX. Fig. i. 


' J. Recfw-chks, etc., tom. ii. p. 173, » md., Figs. 149, 151. 

Comptes rmdus ae la ^mfnission urchiologigue de Si Petersioiergy Plate V. 
Figs. 8, 9, pp. 81, 8a. The cylinder In question; was bought at fcerteVand had 
probably been picked up in some neighbouring tomb. Its gold mount ^eems to be 
Greek work of the fourth century (J. pp. 1158-1370).. 
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The analog/ with the Beliistun l)as-relief is most remarkable 
(Fig. 1H9). The prisoners, if fewer in number, are grouped 
exactly as those of the rock-cut tomb, but the arrangement of the 
chief figures is somewhat different. The rebel is not prostrated in 
the dust — he only kneels : and hi.s lord does not spurn him with 
his foot, but despatche.s him with his spear. The theme, however, 
is very similar. There is no doubt as t(j the capiipmcnt an<l the 
costume of the coiKpiernr being those of the AchaanenkUe. We 
recognize in him the invincible archer of the scul[»tures and of the 
coins ; he wears the long robe with anijde sleeves, caught u]) in 
front to recall the previous combat, exactly as in the pictures 
which at Persepolis represent the struggle of the king with monsters 
(Figs. 71, 72), This, perhtips, is also the re;i.son why he has 
neither the high smooth tiara, nor the lluted cap of Daritis, but 
a head-dress which brings to mind the ribbed specimen (h'ig. 203) 
worn by common Persian soldii:rs. 

'Phe head-covering of the rebel, with rai.se<l borders, out of 
which issue feather-like appendtiges, is most pt'culitir, an<l has 
given ris<; to the conjecture that he is no other thtin the Mtigi 
(jiaumata. In order to give wtiighi to the hypothesis, it woiihl 
be well, in the first place, to i>rove that such was the usual 
head-drc.ss of the Magi; but in that case it would scarcely agree 
with the ocular testimony of Strabo, who describes it as “ a felt 
tiara, with lai>pcts that fall on the sides of the face, veiling thcj 
mouth,”* like the exemplar exhibited on the tomb at Serpfil 
(Fig. 113); whilst the cap of the cylinder is quite different, leaving 
as it does face and mouth exposed. What it most approaches 
is the profusely ornamented, tall, horned tiara of the Chakhnan 
cylinders.* 

If then the tiara theory be persisted in for the .sake of connecting 
it with history, it would be more natural perhaps to idciitify its 
wearer with one or other of the Babylonian chiefs, who instigated 
their countrymen to frequent rebellions during the reign of the 
first Achsemenidae:, and, which the latter were obliged to <iuell 
with might and main. Be that as it may, we can say with 
certainty that whoever engraved the cylinder, intended to per- 
petuate the remembrance of a recent victory of the monarch, 

‘ Strabo, XV, iii. 15. 

* M'sif. of Arf, torn. ii. Figs. 327, 333; J. Mf-XAK'f, Rtchmhis^ tom. i. Figs, gy, 
60, O3-CS, 67, 74, 84 > etc- 
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and that his workmanship is fairly firm and better than that 
of the signet of Darius. I am inclined to think it older; 
perhaps coeval with the Behistun bas-relief, which it recalls in 
many respects. 

1 he archer with the fluted tiara reappears on a scarabaeoid 
that belongs to the Cabinet de Paris (Fig. 219).^ Persian seals 
date from a period when cones and the many 
varieties of the scarabaeus were beginning to 
supersede cylinders, About this time the theme 
seemingly most in favour in the workshops where 
gem-engraving was carried on, is that of the king 
struggling with the lion or cognate monsters 
whom he slays at Persepolis. Thus, the monarch 
is seen fighting the king of beasts upon a cone Ftc.. 219. — Scara- 
of white chalcedony picked up at Persepolis by iSwChaite- 
Flandin and Coste (tail-piece, chap. ii.). An 
irregular cone from Pharsalia represents the combat of the 
prince with a griffin (Fig. 220).* Elsewhere, he is depicted 
between two animals whom he keeps at a distance with his 
arms; a subject borrowed from the Assyrian ornamentist.'* 
Again, winpd monsters, with the horns of the wild goat, occur 
upon a cylinder which belongs to the museum at the Hague 
(Fig. 221), A scarabaeoid cone in the Cabinet dc France repro- 
duces nearly the same theme; with this difference, 
that the king is supported by the .symbolic ship of 
the sun, in his capacity as offspring of the solar god 
(Fig. 222), Here, then, we have another instance of 
the mingling of several styles, so curiously exemplified 
in the figure of Cyrus at Pasargadae. c o n e 

The form of Ahuri-Mazda, introduced in the field, Chaice- 
stamp.s as Persian work a fine cone of sapphirine 
chalcedony which Dieulafoy brought from Susa (P'ig. 223). Below 
the divine emblem is a circular frame with the bust of the king ; 
the winged sphinxes on either side, with the pshent on their heads, 
btftray Egyptian influence ; whilst a cylinder in the possession of 

‘ ChabouilLet, Catalogue giniral, 1858, No. 1049, 

* An impression of the engraved stone under notice was forwarded to me by 
M. Solomon ReinaCh. It belongs to M. Robert, French cotishl at Volo, who 
bought it of a peasant near Pharsalia. ' ’ , 

’ Mist, of Art, totn , ii. IFigs. 443; 444, 449; , , 
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M. G. Schlumberf;'f;r points rather to Assyrian models.' 'riuis the 

two sphin.\e.s, which form a 
pendant to each other, are 
huinan-visa^red and wear a 
tiara like the Indls who act 
as ouardians at the gates of 
A.ssyrian palaces {Fig. 224). 

'Fheir paw.s are raised as if 
to .shield the .sacreil plant in- 
terposing between them, 'rite 
upper part of the field is occupie<l by the winged disc, and abov<;, 
as in all the monuments of the AchaMneni<la‘, ap[)ear.s the figure 

of the deity. The head is imitil.ited. 
Right and left of the god are a crescent 
and a star, whilst two jialms form the 
side borders. An Aramaic in.scription 
in characters of the Persian epoch runs 
from right to left above the splun.xes. 
'I'he letters are distinct and well harmed. 
'Pile t<;.xt by itself is sjifficient proof of 
the authenticity of the monument. It 
may be thus translated : “Seal of M itras, 
the son of Saili." M itras is a Pta'siun 
name, ami its presence up<m the en- 
graved stone is an additional reason why we should conmtct it 
with the group we have just described. It comes from Hei- 
routh, and may have been engraved in Syria for some official of 

the Great King. The comjwsition bears 
the mark of the eclecticism which cha* 
nictcrizcs Phamician taste, and the fact 
that the text is written in a Semitic lan- 
guage is not without significance. A 
certain number of cones exhibit no other 
form beyond the symbol of Ahurfi-Massda, 
the shape of whose tiara points to the 
Persian epoch (Fig. 235), , 

The last monument of this series was found, like one of the 
exemplars already described; on the Cimmerian Bosphorus (Fig. 

* Phjui'PB BsansH, “ Cylindre porw mpu Wgende awimdcftne ” {QmtU mhi., 
i 888, pp. I4g, 14.4), 



Vi<i. 22^, -Cgtic. Louvre*. 

of m!, 2 <*, 



FuJ. 224. 
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226).^ It represents the combat of the great king with two Greek 
warriors, recognizable from the helmet. The former, habited in 
the usual long robe and fluted tiara, brandishes a long pike against 
the foe, whilst with the right hand he uses the bow to parry the 
thrusts of his antagonist. One of the Greek warriors 
has already fallen, and the other seems about to 
follow. A winged disc, of Assyrian type rather 
than Persian, appears above the scene. Where and 
by whom was this .seal engraved ? It is hard to 
say. But for the fact that victory all over the line 
seems assured to the Persian cham2jion, we should 
be tempted to see in it an imitation of Oriental 
art e.xecuted by some Greek artist settled on the Bosphorus, the 
boundary line of the Asiatic and Hellenic world. But would 
Hellenic jiride, with its contemjjt for Barbarians, ever have con- 
sented to give such a turn as this to 
the combat ? 

Our li.st could be Ciusily lengthened 
out, but the specimens, and more 
c.specially the Persian coins we have 
figured, are sufficiently distinct to 
enable the reader to single them 
out in collections of engraved stones, 
when they haiijjen to be mixed with 
those of other countries.* The term 
“ Persian coins ” is ajiidied by us to such pieces as were struck, 
in this ijcriod, by the Achaimcnidai in precisely the same con- 
dition.s as those attending on the seals, a selection of which has 
been placed before the reader. 

Mkdal Engraving. 

The designation of “ Persian coinage" must be understood within 
the same limitations as “ Persian intaglios,” except that these 
are far in advance of coined money as artistic productions, Of 
course it is not probable that seals were of Persian workipansbip ; 

‘ Antiquith du Bosphon CimmMm, Plate XVI, Fig. $. 

* Some few engraved stones, akin to those we have figured, rrill he found in the 

Catalogue d’une collection d’intaUles asiatiques,” published by A. ns Gobikeau 
(Xizw arAt/., N,S,, *874, tom. Xxvil). See particularly Nos. 4y-6,o, 



Fiti. 226. — Cylinfki, ClialctKlony. 



Tio, 225* — Cone. 
Jagged agate. 
C’abinct de 
Fiance. 
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all the same, they obtained from one end of Anterior Asia to the 
other, and were used by the princes and the chiefs of the domi- 
nant ’nation. This is proved by the l(^<rendb and the types or 
devices engraved upon them, as well as the fact that they are met 
with everywhere, in Media, Persia, and Mcso])oLamia, no less than 
in the western provinces in touch with the Mediterranean. A 
certain number were collected at Persejxdis and .Susa. Ihis does 
not apply to coins, even those issued by the Cna-at King, where his 
effigy is more easily recognizable. As far as I know, none have 
been found at Per-sepolis, nor did Dieulafoy in his two campaigns 
at Susa, during which he disLurb<;<l and turned about so much 
earth, light upon a single specimen either in the ruinous mass of 
the citadel or the palaces. This was no mere accident, for numbers 
of Parthian, notably Sassanid coins, were collected in the trenches 
by his men. If Acha-menid currency is .sadly to seek in the 
Dieulafoy Mi.ssion, it is because its use was unknown in the interior 
of the empire until AlexaiKler and his successors, and even then it 
was only introducctl .slowly an<l by degrees. Pn^vious to that 
time, in till the districts that were in direct contiict and relation- 
ship’ with the (Ireeks, the means of texchange for the ordinary 
purposes of trade were ingots of silver and gold carefully weighed. 
Wc learn from ancient writers that the royal treasury at .Susa 
contained bvit a small proportion of money.* Alexander found forty 
thousand talents’ worth of gold and .silver bullion, but only nine 
thousand talents’ worth of coined money.* The monarch had no 
interest in accumulating vast quantitie.s of coins, which had no 
circulation in the region where he usually resi<led, lying between 
licbatana, .Susa, and Babylon. All lus re<]uire<l was to have 
enough at haml to makci presents to som<; ambas.sa<lor from Spuria 
or Athens, or reward the services of (Ireek leeches and sculptors. 
On the other hand, the rich provinc<js to the west of Lebanon, 
Araanus, and 'raurus had used currency in tludr commercial trans- 
actions some time before they were incorporated with the empirt; 
by Cyrus, an exapjple that he and his successors must soon have 
followed,' at any rate in their relations with traders cind agents 
in distant provinces. Had they given up a royal prttrogative 
•which the kings of Lydia had exercised with brilliant result ere 
their country was absorbed by Persia, they could not but have 
fallen in the estimation of their subjects. It is probable tha 
‘ Polydiius, cited by Strabo^ XV. lU. a x. * Diodorw, jtvil, 65, ; 
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Cyni, .ind C'ainl)j-ses all.nved the mint at Sardes to contin'^^I^ 

biwcwT I)', were accustomed.* When 
.mvev ., I.ar.,.s reors,etnised the empire he felt the necessity of 

or rather intposinj; upon tho,se peoples, a coSy^fhat 
si o„I.I bear l.,s own .sutmp, as an ever.pre.,ent w tne s to retoir 
Ol the new lords of the Hast. To this end he detemlrd re 
c itiil.de his own inoney throughout that rejfion in place of the 
.1. .connected as tt wa., with the ancient order of things. This 
. odtiliis anirms m the following words:-" The money coined 
by Danus was of gold, refined anil of the greatest purity." ■ The 

'r "■=''><= f-ici 

t.( Ik cuoiis. As _.s<;on as the niinUijjc had been determined upon 
U 101 mous fiii:inutie.s of tlm new struck coins were circulated in^the 
ctsian provinces of Asia Minor, for, according to Herodotus as 
early as the reigm of Xerxes the Lydian Pithius, tyrant’ of 

Wi X’r th no loss than 3.993,000 of them.* 

that the historian could make the statement without being taxed 
with gross exaggeration proves that about this time both the 

dynasts and the wealthy citizens of Greek cities kept millions of 
dancH in their strong coffers. 

The issue of the royal mint at Sardes was unable to satisfy 
demands miphed by the figures referred to above, and other 
mints were established in several cities, notably in Cilicia and 
.Syria. Ihere can be no doubt that coins were struck in great 
numbers at^ Tarsus and 'Tyre** The fabrication was placed under 
the supervision of royal officers, who furnished the metal in 
bullion form, and had it carefully weighed and the pieces noted 
down as they were minted. But the men employed^ to engrave 
the dies and stamp the ingots (Jkns) were either Greek or 
I hcenician. It is self-evident that countries where coinage was 

> Under Persian rule, writes’ M. Barclay Head, it is possible that gold darics 
Hemdorn^ FooLtrs. 

' Herpdotus, vit aS, sp, 

‘ Barcxav V. UzApj'T^ Zjj'dia md Persia, p.'33 < Fr. LsNoRMAitT 
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as vet unknown would h.ivc furnihhe.l urliruvrs^ and uoin.-rs <.f 
little or no value, but where ciirrenry iuul been in common um* 
for a hundred and fifty years, not only couhl traim. artisans be 
obuinal, but thuy woul.l I- fuun.l sul.s,Tvl.-„t lu t h- w,*-!- ''I 
the master, and ready to execute any woik luvsente.l O 
The style and the types eni-Taveil ui.on their matnees. however, 
would remain unchano.-d. I lence it is that the royal .suns ot the 
Acha-menuUe have a less .lislin.t Oriental ai-pearaii.-e tl.an 
cnoraved stom-s. To consider tl... style ot them labruation alone, 
thev should ht.- classed with the series ot the .mhaic .'oined money 
of Ph.enlcia and th-eece. The fa.T that they iuue a national 
character and are. I'ersiati. is due t.. the d.ai.-e D.irius .Muse.l to 
be engraved upon them, a devic they letaincl to the last .lajs ol 
the monarchy, tiad even for some time .dterw.irds,' 

'Phe type referre.l to is that of tli<- king in his character as 
ind.mutablearduT. 'Phe sculptors both at Ih'hisiun .uid iVrs.-polis 
have shown us the king carrying the l)o\v ; but on the great ccuu 
memorativc sculpture, us upon tin* sepulchral iacades, the king 
does not use it as an offimsive weapon. In the one inst.ance Im is 
supposed to have overcome all nsistance iind to rea[i the iniit of Ins 
triumph, whilst in the other he is umh rslood^ to h;n e accomiilished 
the work allotted to him in life, so that his altitude beture the sacred 
fire, under the eye of his goil, is otn- <»f prayer and meditation, 
and therefore in either group the bow is at rest (Pigs, ikp, 1 12 ). 

liut on the coins the king is ntpresenled in a bellicose posture. 
In order to take a sure aim, he kneels to bend the bow, am! the 
arrow he is about to shoot will reach his fmr tmd that of his people, 
flee he never so .swiftly. Pin* (ireeks, who had Huhsiantitd 
reasons to remember tlic darics, call them f.mtiliarly and siinply 
"archers.” Wc have already tidvortetl to the joke of Agiisilaus. 
who, being forced to retire, from an invtision of I’ersia by the 
bribery used by the Cireat King to instig.'ite the Athenians and 
Thebans against Sparta, said that “ten (?) thtntsand archers had 
defeated him."* The successful advance of the Sr»artan general 
in Lydia and Phrygia foreshadowed the eomiuests of Alexander. 

The vast extent of the empire favoured the success of the new 
coinage, and inasmuch as it facilitated the ordinary transactions of 
commerce, the latter was induced to use a Ourrcnc'y which the 
‘ Fa, LftsoRMAHT, Zrt dam li. <9- 

• Pi.UTAat K, A&tsUauti xv. 
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royal treasuries accepted everywhere at its standard value, so that 
it could be offered in discharge of payments, without loss and often 
with a bonus, in the most distant markets. The excellent quality 
of these pieces, a quality they retained to the last day of their 
issue, contributed, no doubt, to their being justly prized ; and their 
extreme simplicity was no less in their favour. The first coin 
struck by the king was a gold stater weighing 8 grs. 40 dwt., or 
the .sixtieth part of the light' Assyrian or Babylonic mina; then 
followed the silver coins of the weight of 5 grs. 60 dwt., twenty of 
them going to a gold piece, or real “daric” (o Aapecxds).’^ If this 
name was applied by the ancients to the silver coins, it was 
inadvertently. Their proper denomination was “ Medic siglos ’’ 
(criyXos /ii^StKos, or simply ertykos).* Subsidiary coinage, struck by 
cities or dynasts that had retained the right of mintage, was 
different in different localities. From their mints were also issued 
bronze pieces, the royal types being used for none but silver and 
gold. Darics seem to have been struck to pay the army, whilst 
the sigh were u.scd to cover the expenses of the Phoenician fleet ; 
this we learn from several ancient texts whose evidence is con- 
firmed by study of the coins themselves.® The device which oftener 
occurs on the reverse of the siglos is a galley (tail-piece, end of 
chapter), a device obviously suggested by the nature of the public 
service of which the machinery was kept going by the issue of this 
particular mintage, paid by the royal treasurers to the chief officers 
of the squadrons. The money that Tyrian and Sidonian sailors 
and Greek mercenaries thus received was spent in the districts 
where the service called them. Hence it is that darics and silver 
coins are plentiful along the costs of the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean and so seldom met with beyond the Euphrates 
in the heart of the empire. The Persian coins found in our 
collections come from Asia Minor, notably Syria and Egypt. 

' The word Aapw<ot was generally accepted as derived from the name Darius. 
ITie etymology has been recently disputed by an Assyriologist who read the word 
darf'Au on a Babylonian tablet dated in the twelfth year of Nabonidas, five years 
before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, where it seems to stand for a measure 
or weight (Barclay V. Head, Ue, eit., p. 698; Hoffmann, Misetibn, ii,, in 
ZeiUehrifi fur Assyr{ol<^e, tom, i. § 4). The late Bertin, who was connected for 
years with the British Museum. — Tss. 

I have written the note in accordance with Perrofs former one, the wording of 
which agrees with well-known authorities— Tr& 

* Plutarch, Cimn, X. ii. 

* Fr. LiNORMAjrr, La imnmde dans Ilmtiiittlti, tbm,' i; pp. 137,. 138, 
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Hauls of them, or as uumisinati-sts call them “treasures, arc 
f)ften discovered in those countries, where they have lain in their 
hiding-places for centuries. 

The first darics were jjrobahly issued about 516 u.c., when 
Darius Hy.staspe.s, l)eing rid of his rivals, turned his attention to 
the administration of his vast mnpire. The fabrication could 
not but increase with his succ.-ssors when Persia became more 
intimately mixed up with the aflairs of the West, and it was iioL 
interrupted, at least for a time, by the tlisruption of the empire 
founded by Cyrus. Alexander ami his successors appear to have 
continued to issue coinage on the old sysK'in, until their own 
money was sufficiently known to effectually replace that ol their 
predecessors, both in the interior of the tun pi re and beyond us 
frontiers.' The fabrication of Persian coinage lasted, therelori'. 
at least two hundred years, and was carried on under tlie rule 
of ten king.s; but the absence of any inscription on the danes and 
the sigli precludes the possibility of their l;eing elas.sified aeeonling 
to the reigns in which they must have, Ix-en i.ssued.'* 1 In* ([uestion 
has been asked whether the cla.ssifi(;ation of the, coins might not be 
reached through another channel, at least lor some of tlu st. 
princes; to this end the types of Xer.xe.s and Darius have, been 
compared, and a difference, real or supposoil, detected between 
them. In order to do this, however, with any chance of success, 
we should in the first pkicc jmssess authentic portraits of these 
two sovereigns, but nothing of the kind exists at Persepolis or 
anywhere else. Even admitting for the sake of argument tint 
sculpture, inasmuch as it better preserved, or less prone to seek 
the general features alone of the royal model, had transmitted to us 
the portraits under notice, it would be very diffieult to tlistinguish 
them on the coins. I'ake any given number of claries ami sigli 
and you will find that they all exhibit the arclter on the obverse, 
and an incuse square on the reverse (big. 227). I he only 


‘ There W wawtts for believing that the double datic or geld tctriidr u liiii— cjf 
which are kaown— was not waned before Alexander (Uakccav V. Ukau, 

M'sf. Num$rm, p. 700). „ 

NnmcrouB of this coin, says M. Bwky Head, have recently been 

discovered, and nearly all the pieces in the British Museum have come to us from 

the Panjah (/oc, «?.).-~Trs. , . . . . j 

* This opinion of M. BArcIay Head, who taai studied the , specunciw under 

consideration with such minute care, is not shared by M. I,ENOaMAk'i’ (Tiir 

6 f Lydia mi 
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Fhj 227. — Silvei siglos, 
li*VKCL<\Y Ue\d, Coni’- 
rf£o, Plate 1. Fig 27. 
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difference between the several types is in the style, which, in the 
later pieces, betrays a surer and more skilful hand. The hollow 
square too, as a rule, is more regular (Fig. 22S) ; but, curiously 
enough, a number of double gold darics, with Greek letters, and 
consequently issued after the break up of 
the empire, still preserve the rude incuse 
square of earlier days on the reverse (Fig. 

229). We have^ no criterion, therefore, To 
guide us in classifying these coins in a con- 
tinuous series. The archaic appearance of 
the coins in question, upon which the devices 
adopted at the outset appear to the last day of their issue, was 
intentiona , and not the result of ignorance or inability to do 
better. ^ Nothing would have been easier for the Persians than 
to require engravers to renew their matrices, so as to brino- them 
m harmony with the rapid progress obser- 
vable in every other department during the 
fifth century b.c. If they abstained, it was 
because prudence counselled them not to 
perplex their ordinary customers, their sub- 
jects and neighbours, who were accustomed 
to the coinage, and whose saspicions would have been aroused 
had any alteration been made in its appearance. We know that 
this was the guiding motive which caused the monetary magis- 
trates at Athens, under whose supervision the tetradrachms were 
minted, to adhere to the archaic type.s 
and style in an age close upon Phidias, 

The device which occurs on the 
face or obverse of the siglos, whether 
struck by the royal ofificers or in the 
cities and by the dynasts subject to 
Persia, is that of the king under various 
aspects, whilst the type on the reverse, being the special mark of 
the ^^ople or the local dynast (by whom it was issued), changes 
m different localities. The devices exhibited on the double siglos, 
of which the largest issues seem to have been made, are figured 
below (Fig. 230). The relative position of the king in his chariot 
with his Jehu, seen on the obverse, is i 4 ehtical with that of the 
signet of Danus. Here, however, the moniarch is not eng^iged in 
t.ie chase bf the kihg of beasts ; the horses are at walking, pace, 


228 — Silvei siglos. 
Fig. 28. 



Fro, 229.-— Double daric. Gold, 
Fig, 22. 
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KKJ, 2^*“ '1 ituihlv Siht'l, l>\K<IAY 

liKAD, Vhtc III. Kij;. i. 


with an attendant behind carrying; the sceptre and censer. On 
the reverse is a war-i^alley. an (‘inbleni sinj^ularly a])pn)ijriat(i for 
a maritime city .such as Tyre, or to denote perhai)S that the coin 

was inlendetl for the i)ayment 
of the Hetil. In this class of 
piec(‘s Pluenician letters ap- 
pear in the field, sometimes 
on liuth sides, as in h’ij;, 230, 
at other times on oiV' .side 
only (Im^h. 241), clearly .show- 
ing that they were struck on 
Syrian soil. 'I'hc letters on the reversit vary from one coin to 
another, and seem to indicate the. yttar of the reign in which they 

were minted, A curious de- 
tail about these pieces, and 
one that inijilies their royal 
prov( ‘nance, is that, although 
the type remains unchanged, 
the attendant behind th(^ king 
in his chariot ofum wears the 
fishent ; htaice fh(; inference 
that similar coins were struck in Mgypt, Phivnicia, or Cilicia.' 
The reappearance of these same tyi«;s, slightly mollified, a.s also 

of I’unic letters, u.s.sign the 
same origin to another series 
of sigli, of which several 
varietii-s are known. On 
the obverse, the king in 
his chariot with galloping 
horsc.s; at the side a run- 
ning animal, seemingly the 
wild goat. On the reverse, 



I'lO, 2 JI. Siivci. /W, 

I'luU* 11, Fig, 



Fid* HKvof* 

M*. 4. 


* We have not reproduced the coin, which Dieulafoy has engraved four times its 
original size (J^AH an1iqtt$ it la Pmt^ tom. iii, Fig. taa), because the devices which it 
Ijeaw havO ho «onft«iBti,o» with the series we are oonsidering. The types on one 
side are the Athehian otri and the EgyjrtUm symbols of the crook and flail ; on the 
other, Mclkarth riding over the waves upon a lea-hovsie^ and beneath the waves 
sporting dolphins. Fhcsaldho, letters tpfiiear sometithes in the field, viz, a Mim 
and an Ain beside the owl J^arday Y* Head Stttitibtrtea the specimen to Tyre (///#/. 
p. 674, Fig, jsfi). , 

p ia the initial letter of the name of Tyr^.— Taa, 
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a city wall with five crenelated towers, and in front a war-ship. 
Below, at the base, two lions back to back (Fig. 232). The 
battlemented city, with the galley riding at anchor, is seen on 
another coin (Fig. 233) ; but the ob- 
verse exhibits the combat of the king 
and the lion, a group familiar to us 
from the bas-reliefs and engraved 
stones. The same device adorns the 
reverse of a coin struck at Tarsus, as Fto. 233,— DouWe sigios. Siivei. 
we learn from the bilingual inscrip- n! 
tion in Greek and Aramaic. The 

king is figured upright ; in one hand he grasps the spear, and 
in the other an object resembling the cj'tix ansata. In the field 
is a lotus flower (Fig. 234). 

In other satrapal and dynastic specimens the consecrated coin- 
type of the darics reappears, with ad- 
ditions that somewhat modify their 
character. Thus, we possess several 
exemplars, where the legend at the side 
of the kneeling archer reads: nveAroPHS 
(Fig. 23s); with an incuse square on fi.; 234 -silver coin. Tarsu.'!. 
the reverse. The name which is written 




in the Ionic character is unknown, but is doubtless that of some 
tyrant who governed one of the cities in the satrapy of Sardes 
for the Great King in the fifth century c.c. Others again, though 
exhibiting the same coin-type, have no inscription on the face, 


whilst on the reverse, in the place 
of the quadratum incusum, ap- 
pears the figure of a Horseman 
in full gallop — ^perhaps a Persian 
— with brandishing spear (Fig. 
236). This coin is later than the 
preceding one, and the Aramaic 
letter and dolphin upon the ex- 



Fm, 235,— Silver tetradrachm, Barceay 
Head> Coinage^ Plate III. Fig» i8. 


ergue recall Syria and Cilicia. The device of another is a 
trotting horseman, with traces of an Aramaic legend upon the 
exergue — perhaps the name of Tarsus (Fig. 237); behind the 
archer is the entx ansata. 

Again, a ailver coin of unknown , origin, has the bust of the 
archer (Fig, 238), with feiow in Ohe hand a!hd a bunch Of arrows in 
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the other. An exemplar with t»reek I(‘j 4 (;ntl In an Malliis, in 
Cilicia, takes us fartht;r away from the daric ty[H‘ ( d'he 
king is running, and holds a bow in the left hand and a long sjK'ur 
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in the right. In the. fitrld at the side is an earoi”e<irn. 'I'lie <l(‘vi(;c 
on the reverse is in the tm-ek .styh- and taste ; it depi<'ts Hercules 
slaying the Nemman lion. A purely fanciftd type is seen on the 

r'~T\ ‘”'“1'”' (.'‘‘rtainly 

J i ^’y eitkis (h'ig, 

eoin.iyj)4i of Colophon, with the h*genci 
sigio,. ha£(a. Some are indnu’tl to identify the 

(igur<‘ upon it with Artuxer.ses .MneinonC 
hut the Adiauncnida; ant invariably <‘harat't<*ri/ed hj either the 
I’l.diiris or the fluted tiara, and the head-tlress which tlu* tmgraver 
has best<Aved upon his personage is worn by suhonlinates alone 
at Persepolis. The coin, therefore, i.s more likely to liave lieen 
struck 1)y a satrap. 

The weight of the coins we have paK.s<'<l in review is n<»t 


t''li!. 23S, I'oisiiiit •,ilv<‘i' 
sij-io,. 




Fio. a39.-Silvcr coin, M«I|«h. K,„ -HHvm ( elrtt-Imlim. nA«.a,AV 

llAAl), Coin«^, J'lfttn* III. Fig, 34 . 

uniform. This suffices to prove that they did not all come from 
the royal mm. We cannot discuss in this history the several 
problems the tact involves. We care little to know the nature and 
the extent of the restrictions imposed by the great king upon 
cities, satrap.s. and dynasts, whd were allowed the right of coinage 
for their necessities. It is no doubt difficult to fix the line which 

’ Waddiko'iw, Jifiiaftget de NunUsmttfiqt^, iMt, p. ^6, 
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separates the pieces coined by the royal mint from those issued 
by petty vassal states, where, either to parade their loyalty, or 
perhaps much more from a desire to assure a wide circulation to 
their currency, they impressed the figure of the king, as a mark of 
their dependency, on the face of their sigli. What we had at 
heart was to show, by a few well-chosen specimens, how engravers 
popularized the forms and symbols statuary had created in order 
to exalt royalty and impress upon the minds of all an idea of the 
power and majesty of the monarch. 
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INDUSTUIAI- ARTS. ' 

a cvntntry to h(‘, posscisRcd of iiuluslrial arts truly <lcsfr\ in” 
the nrun(.“, not only is it necessary that the [X’ople cn^atjed in 
maiuial labour should n<a be looked «h>wn upon, but also that a 
taste for beautiful things should be sunieiently diffused to innuenc<’ 
the artisan himst;lf; for in that eas<! he is prone to infuse* in 
everything he makes a just and keen fe<‘ling for the <lelicat<i 
shades of the form. It is the preseneH; of this feeling which 
dlgnifie-s labour sonuaiines considered as st'rvilt;. 'I'hing.s w<’re 
thus ordered in the workshops of Mgypt and Chahkea. and, alxjvt! 
all, in (ireece, wlu;re tin: artisan easily merges into the artist, no 
.sharply defined lino dividing them, 'I'hcn were created the types 
and ornamenttil devices which formed the stock- in tradi,! of high 
antiquity. Nothing of the kind was to be expected from Iran. 
The ancient Persians felt little tssteem for mecltanical tirts and 
industrial cntcri)rise.‘ The loud activity, tluj gf).ssip without which 
no barter could be effected in the (Ircek ttffora, excited lluur 
astoni.shment and tH.sgust.* 'Phe a^ont, however, presupposes an 
agglomerated population, but Persia in tlu; fifth century ».e. does 
not seem to have had a .single town of sufficient importance for Its 
name to have travelled to Grticce. The Hellenes knew of 
scarcely any other place throughout Iran except Itcbatjuiii.* All 

* HdrodotURf ti. 167 1 Strftbo, XV. iii. 19 1 «Src irniXo&mK oiVf ^I'oSt'rot 

* Herodotus, i, 153. 

" Anaximenes knew that 3 ?tt 8 argadat was founded by Cyrus, but hi* calling It 
lUp<r&v <rrpa.t<!TiSaif [Pawa-gberdJ shows that he supposed it to be a simple fortress 
(Stephanus of Bysantium, ap, Ua&a^dieu), For the analogy of the word 
to mkUum, compare the modern namess of such places as Darabfljherd, lasjltd. 
Burujird, and the eerta termination <«■ the naiftw of ancient cities of Armenia and 
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the best informed writers, or such as wished to appear so, Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, and after him Ctesias, who traversed the country 
lying between the capital of Media and Susa, have recorded the 
fact that they perceived no town worthy of mention, none to be 
compared with the busy centres of Mesopotamia teeming with 
population. This is not to be explained by the distance separating 
I ersia from Greece, but because city life began very late on the 
uplands of Pars. A notion of the social state and the manners 
of the natives in the time of Cyrus may be gathered from the 
description Sir H. Layard gives of the ordinary life of the 
Bakthyaris, amongst whom he lived a year or two in his youth.’’ 
Of course, when Perbia became the mistress of the East, the bulk 
of those tribes followed the king in his campaigns, as body-guards 
and officers ; in the latter capacity they either lived with him or 
were despatched to govern the several provinces of the empire. 
Thus transplanted, they yielded to the influence of the peoples 
they had conquered, who w'ere possessed, however, of greater 
wealth and culture. But those who remained quietly at home were 
long in changing their habits. The industries they practised were 
of the simple kind which woodmen and husbandmen cannot dis- 
pense with, and among their crafts there is only that of carpet 
manufacture, which, had not its productions wholly disappeared^ 
could have iJnssed as work of any artistic merit, Carpets must 
always have been necessaries to cover the earth floor of the tent 
and the house. At the present day the finest looms come from 
the northern provinces of Iran, especially Khorasan ; but it is not 
probable that at that time the fabrics of those districts had 
acquired any repute. The great king, it would appear, procured 
from Lydia and Babylonia carpets for the halls and courts of his 
palaces ; ® and the models thus introduced in Persia were in all 
likelihood soon copied with success. On the one hand, the weaver 
had wools of excellent quality, and on the other the arrangement 
of the royal residence induced a large demand for drapery of all 

Parthia,Tigrano-certa, Carcathio-certa, etc. (Rawlinson, The Five Great Mmarekies, 
torn, iii. p, 91, n. aS). 

The above reference has no such note, nor do the names appear in the index.-— 
Trs. 

* Layard, Early Adventures in Fersict, 

‘ For Lydian carpete afe have the testimony of Athenseus (xii 514, C), 
whilst Arrian writes that the coffip of Cyrus at Pasargad* was, .covered “with 
Babylonian carpets ” {Anabtids, Vl, xxix. $). 
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kinds, and thus favoured its maniif.K’lure. We learn from Athenams 
that, at a banciuet ;;iveii at Ale\an<lria by Ploleiin I’hiladelphus, 
the feet of the e nests, as they ru'd iiie<l upon ('(uidies, rested upon 
Persian carpets, ui>()n which animals were fieured in a wonderful 
manner.' Under the rule of the successors of Alexander, th<;n, 
carpet manufacture was in full swine in I'crsia, where it has con- 
tinued to the present day ; hut it h.'is r<‘linquished its former taste' 
for animal portraiture and exdusivelj <-onfines iis<‘lf to ornament 
derived from jryonH'tricul an<l veqeiahlc forms, 'fhese it has con- 
ventionalized into what is commonly calle<l .'irahesque. It would 
be intereslinjjf to know if in the patterns vvhicli i’ersia has now 
repeated for centuries, any can travel back to anti(piity. M, 
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Houssay, with great ingenuity, has trital to show that t,h<; carpet 
pattern (I*ig. 241) was siigg(t,st(‘d by the bull capittt! at 1‘crsepolis, 
where the animals appear back to back. Whetlnsr th<! conj<;ctnre 
can ever become an established fact must for the present remain 
an open qiiestion, though it is sufficiently ingenious to deserve 
recognition. 

When we described the enamelled sculptures at Susa, we 
pointed out that if one at least of the themes treated by the 
enaniellist belonged to Persia, the technique wsis wholly Susian 
and Babylonian,* that, according to all appearance, the art of 
enamel did not acquire a firm foothold in the country until the 
close of the Achaemenid era. Our view l» confirmed by the l^te 
excavations at Susa, and others made in several parts of the 
territory, in that no fragment whatever of enamelled jpottery 

‘ Ath<!n8B«% V. 197, b. 
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been brought to light which, either by the situation it occupied at 
the time of its discovery, or the character of its ornament, could 


with any semblance 
of probability be 
attributed to the 
Achaemenidce. 

Among the vases 
Dieulafoy exhumed 
at Susa, those he 
carries back to high 
antiquity are small 
specimens of red 
pottery destitute of 
ornament ; and he 
assigns his five ex- 
emplars of blue 
enamel to the Par- 
thians and the Sas- 



sanidai. The sound- 
ness of his opinion 


Kuj, 242 — Vase. Black waie. Rickard Collection. Height 
to spout, lie. Diawn by Couturat. 


is proved by a whole series of vases which have come both from 


the excavations made at Rey (ancient Rhagge) in Media, and in 



Parthia on the site of a town supposed to have been Hecatorti- 
pylos. All thesb specimens; fbrined part of ^ho collection ex- 
hibited id'.i'S’So, at the' Chiarti^>;de\ by, MlVlviRIcha^^ and 
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Ui< j 


Leniairc, \vho allowed our (Iraunhi.snian to make copies 

of them,’ 

The oldest specimens in this pott<Ty appe.ir to he vases of 
black ware with \'ery thick walls, perhaps hand-made. .Some are 

<pjil<‘ plain (l’i,o. 

" 2.pp <.n the liohl); 

<jthet'> are adorned by 
lines rudely incised on 
the soft li'iy (I'i^p a.pp), 
makiiio np vertical 
hands whi<"h divide 
the body of ih<! vase 
inl<i a number ot ce»m- 
partmenis. tilhsl in by 
other ('({ually nuk* 
lines in the shape of 
trianj^ies, 'I'lie form.s, 
hf-avy, tin’ both 
solid and commodious, 
A step in advanar 
was made in the nsl 
ware speclmttn {b’ig. 245) : for ihou.y;h tHpjally plain and rude, 
it exhilnts thiniKT walls, A .still j^n'ater pro|4i'4!s.s i.s observable 

in several vases of red or 
piile y<!llow clay, orna- 
ment'd by }4con»«:tric:il de- 
sij^ns traced with some 
brown pigment dtill in tom; 
and of varying tleiith. The 
form of th<! vase (Fig, 246) 
is still clumsy enough, yet 
there is real and steady Im- 
provetnent, greater richness 
of design, in every speci- 
men as we advance. The 
principle of the decoration 
consists of the division of 
the body of the vase into a: certain number of fields, where blank 
spaces are opposed to Orttatneftted ones, obtained now by straight 
’ 1’h« vflsefl in (jttestloft acqiiired hy the 


i44' " rluy Ht'ijjlit, 91} i 

< 'tilUi iiuu, 
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lines, now by sinuous forms, in imitation, perhaps, of waves. Such 
would be a kind of jar (Fig. 247) resembling a Greek pithos. 
The shape in Fig. 248 indicates greater effort of invention. The 
ornament, however, is rude enough, and consists of perpen- 
dicular and horizontal bands. The shape, however, has a great 
defect in that one is puzzled as to which is the top and which the 
base. It requires a little consideration to distinguish the latter, 
so near is it to the upper part. Both form and ornament are better 
understood in the next two 
specimens. Thus, the out- 
line of Fig. 249 is in ex- 
cellent taste, and a pleasing 
effect is obtained by the 
double set of triangles 
around the base and the 
upper rim. Bu t the master- 
piece of the potter is seen 
in Fig. 243 (to the left); 
it.s shape closely resembles 
the coffee-cups of Turkey 
and Persia in the present 
day. The decoration is 
composed of bands of a 
kind of trellis-work, where 
the lines cro.ss each other 
obliquely and form diminu- 
tive lozenges, and between 
them a row of chevrons ; each band is separated, and the ornament 
well kept together by strips in relief. Though not destitute of 
elegance, the main characteristic of all these pieces is great sim- 
plicity, The best of them has nothing to foreshadow or remind 
us of the brilliant hues, the fanciful but . charming forms, exhibited 
on glazed pottery (majolica). 

What these v^ises recall, with their dull tones and linear ornament, 
whether incised with the point or traced with the brush, are frag- 
ments collected in the ruins of Assyrian palaces, or the oldest tombs 
in Cyprus, or the lowest strata of the substructures of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, or those of. Lydia and Caria.^ Unglazed pottery 

P Hitt. (fArt, tom. iu . Fijjs. 373r$7^>; wm, ii'l Figs. 47«, 479» pp- 485-488; 
tom. iv. Figs. *44-248. . ' I . ' 

' ' . \ ' . I ' ' ' 1 1 ':' ' 



Fit}. 24O.— Buff cartlicn vase. Height, 125 c. 
Kichaid Collection, 
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of the kind which was in common use throughout Anterior Asia 
and Greece during the hlycenian period was madej then^ in 
Persia long before she developed a taste and learnt of Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Chaldoea how to manufacture glazed earthenware. 
From these primitive ceramic productions the genius of Greece 
evolved the painted vase, where the natural colour of the clay is 
used as ground, over which are traced figures and ornament often 
of intrinsic merit. Oriental genius was unable to aim at so high 
a standard ; its rich fancy took another turn and made it woo 
beauty of another 
kind, namely, effects 
and contrastsof colour 
and variety of form. 

Inasmuch as the 
art of enamel had so 
brilliant a career in 
Persia, it will not ap- 
pear out of place if we 
insist upon a monu- 
ment it has left of its 
industry, not on the 
soil of Persia, it is 
true, but raised by 

one of her kings and _ 

imbued with jirecisely the same characteristics as the palaces at 
Pcnscpolis and Susa. The enamels which decorated the most 
famous of the royal residences have a double interest for us,^ m 
that they show us the oldest Oriental art under an aspect which 
until lately was wholly unsuspected ; and at the same time we 
learn what were the models whence the ceramists of medieval and 
modern Persia inspired themselves. Thus the fairness of enamelled 
clay was already appreciated under the rule of the Achmmenidse, 
when Susian and Chaldaean artificers were required to line the walls 
and the entablatures of the palaces with it. The exquisite blending 
of vivid and soft hues harmonized admirably with the deep azure of 
an almost always unclouded sky, whilst enamel alone could enliven 
the greyish 'tints of the distant plain, or the denuded tops bf the 
lofty mountains, and the grand but dull landscapes, so ^ often 
destitute of the refreshing ^ight of verdure; e^agerly ICamt, 

therefore, the processes, df ati art; so admirably suited to the 



Fig. 240. — ^Vastt. Redware. Height, 9c. Richard 
Collection, 
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climate and the surroundings ; the re(|uisitc materials were within 
reach of their hand ; they were trained to use warm and trans- 
lucent colours which could be applied indifferently to small articles 
of luxury and personal ornaments of gold and silver, artistic 
furniture, pottery, and the walls and roof coverings of enormous 
edifices. The art spread from Persia beyond the Oxus to the 
frontiers of China, as well as India and Afghanistan. Among tl:e 
choicest products of this industry an^ the. ornamental tiles with 
which the mosques were decorated, along with llagons, jilates, and 
dishes, 

Persian earthenware, so much admiretl nowadays, clilfers in some 
respects --style and ornamental designs from that which has coim* 
from Susa. Though somewhat changed, it is none tlie less the 
daughter and continuator of that very (dd art industry, the rmnains 
of which, snatched from the ruins of Ass)ria, Chalda-a, and Plain, 
enrich now the British Mu.seum, and above all the Persian Koom 
at the l.,ouvre.‘ It is beyond our province to in.stitute a com- 
parison between the two schools ; lait it was necessary to point 
out to future students of ceramic art how far back th<*y .shouhl 
carry their inve.stigations and researches. 

The body of the enamelled tile.s at Su.sa is not common pott(:r'.s 
clay, but a kind of sandy, silicious frit. If enamels seldom occur 
on bricks, it was doubtless because they found out that, in order to 
effect the fusion and lasting adhesion of the coknirs, the composi- 
tion of the paste must be somewhat different from that of building 
materials. Sqiiare.s intended for the lining of walls were not 
made with the frit in question. Sijuares have a great drawback ; 
no matter how carefully they may be fixed, they are sure to get 
loose through Plutonic agency or the mere action of time, when 
the least shaking of the soil will detach them and cause them to 
fall This I learnt at Broussa, where, in conseciucnce of an 
earthquake, varnished plaques, the glory of the Green Mosque, fell 
off by hundreds, and imaums made a good penny out of those 
that had not been damaged by the fall in selling them to travellers, 

Loftus brought home' fSr^^^ent» the enamelled decoration of the palace at 
Susa, which he deposited io the British Museum. It is somewhat strange that 
they should not have excited more attention. He mentions a winged disc as 
among the devices exhibited on the glaadd earthenware in question, a form which 
does not appear on the slabs belonging to the touvre {TtomIs and Jifsettre/m, 
PP- 396-398). 
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I he same remarks hold good in regard to many a mosque in 
Persia, robbed of the better half of their decoration ; but edifices 
that have suffered in this way are not the oldest, as might be 
expected, but the most modern. The architect at first applied 
enamel to the side of the brick which would constitute the face 
of the wall. The use of tiles as rcvMcmcnt is not older than the 
Sefyvieh dynasty ; it is an indication of decay which betrays 
itself in many other ways. 

The method followed in Persia down to the sixteenth century 
was precisely the same as that of the Chaldccan ceramists. The 



Kir», 350.— Susa, Knaniclletl .slal). J)imensions at the sides, 35 c. 33 c. ; height of edge, 9 c. 


coloured decoration of the palaces at Susa is made up, not of 
.small squares, but of large slabs applied to the base of the wall, 
Itnamel, as already ob.served, was only applied to the face which 
would be visible in the construction (Figs. 64, 250). The only 
exception to the rule occurs in those which lined the tops of the 
ramps 5 , the upper face of which is enamelled; but one and all 
were kept in place by their own weight, and bitumen poured in 
the vertical and horizontal joints- The kind of mosaic formed by 
ornaments fixed to the external faces of these slabs was in no 
danger of peeling off, but would last as long as the wall, of which 
it was as the epidermis. The process involved in obtaining such 
a result as this was not an easy one. The edge of these terra- 
cotta plaques has a mean height of nine centimetres ; each archer 
was made up of fifty or thereabouts of them. Very skilful work- 
men were selected to piece them together so as to form the figure, 
but as many as were required could always be obtained. The 
operation was facilitated by marks made with the graver in the 
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slabs, which indicated the situation they were to occupy and the 
pieces they would have next to them. Loftus noticed several 
such indentations made by the taskmaster.’ W hat heightened 
the effect of these enamels and added to their resistance are 
strips or lines in relief which surround the outlines of the design 
(Fig. 251). The enclosed spaces were painted much in the .same; 
way as enamels on metal, the appearance of whicdi the) recall. As 
a rule, the salient strips havt; shielded the enamel. 1 here, are bricks, 



Fk'.. asi.— Suw. KnnmeUwl slab. Fragment of archw’K lobc, Actual sbi'. 


however, notably a certain number of rosettes, where the colouring 
matter ha.s fallen off and left nothing but the lines within which it 
was enclosetl. A fair mition may be gained of the tone.s found 
on the palette of the enamclHst from our Plates XI. and XII. 
Their number wa.s small, and the absence of red is as conspicuous 
as in the enamels of Assyrian origin. The ground is invariably 
a greenish blue, a colour to which Persia was faithful throughout 
the Middle Ages. The tone, slightly modified, with just a dash 
of green in it, reappears in certain details about the figures. It 
blends excellehdy well with the yellows and whites, and a dark 
brown of which the painter made a lavish u.se. Whether the fact 
that the whites have changed most should be ascribed to their 
being less solid, or because they got soiled by long contact with 
the earth, certain it is that they have in nearly every instance lost 
’ Lorrus, Travels and Sesearches, p. jpS. 
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their brilliancy. The yellows and greens have kept their colour 
fairly well. As to the blues, it will be noticed that not only does 
the shade vary in the several panels, but also from one brick to 
another. Of course to a certain extent a similar divergence may 
have arisen from a more or less moist ground ; but it is probable 
that the intensity of the blue field, even when quite fresh, was 
anything but uniform. The master-craft, such as the East has 
practised it at all times and is still practising it, has always 
allowed great individual latitude in working out the details of the 
decoration. The fast and dry lines which prevail in Western 
workshops, where the colouring pigments are doled out like physic, 
where fabrication is carried on on a large scale, and moulds are used 
unceasingly in turning out precisely the same forms, are not 
binding on the Eastern artisan. He has learnt and followed his 
craft from infancy ; his hand is left free to make his own composi- 
tion, and is not restricted to uniformity of hue, as distasteful to 
him as it would be to his employers. Even supposing he had 
wished to produce evenness of tone, allowance had to be made 
for accidents occasioned by the firing, which even now, in spite 
of the improvements introduced in the manufacture, still prepare 
many disagreeable surprises to our well-trained ceramists. A 
few degrees more or less of heat will bring out many a piece 
from the kiln with a very different colour from that which was 
expected. Look well, for example, at the fine turquoise blue 
which the Persian enamellist manufactured in matchless perfection 
in the reign of the Timfirides. Travellers who had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them at Tabrez and elsewhere, tell us that 
its hue is by no means constant in the several pieces of the same 
building. 

This applies in full to the selection of colours. Thus in the 
Archers’ Frieze, robes with yellow grounds alternate with others 
with white grounds ; but the patterns of both types have much 
variety. The painter would not be restrained even from the 
example of his own model, but introduced little variations as he 
went on and as fancy prompted him, whilst keeping within the 
same chromatic scale of tones. It is the same with the archers' 
beards, where a pale greenish blue alternates with a much 
deeper tone. 

If the artist took liberties even when he was obliged to keep 
within certain bounds imposed by the costume and the living fofm> 
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he was hckl back by no such i"<*straint in liis treatment oi cjeome- 
trical forms, when he allowed his ima'iinalion free i>l.iy without 
troubling hiinsf;If as to reality. Here fancy reigned siii)renK;; it 
regulated the selection of tones, and whilst wfjrking out the general 
arrangement f)f th(i design, it f<jlt no scruple in now aitd again 
replacing on(^ colour by unc)ther in tin; s';veral s<x'tions oi the work, 
b'ig. 252 is an instance of this mode of ])roct:<lure ; it cf^nsisis of 
two fragments which se.em to have belong<’d to tin; upper part of a 
panel where the decoration, entirely eompo.sed of limsir elements, 
recalls a floor made up of several kinds of stone. 1 he, appearane** 
of the picct; is .so peculiar that ut first .sight one might be tempted 
to think it older than the archens and the lions, 'i'his .seemingly 
more primitive aspect, due to th(t triangles opposed to one. another, 
doo.s not stand the test of narrow inspection. 'I'ln! colours arc 
identical with tho.se of the figured panels, and tin; lerininal .scroll 
is very like that which encloses the lions and tiu: Archers’ l’'rieze, 
whilst the tracing e.\hibits even greater refinement and elegance 
(I'ig. C8 and Plate XI.), 

The inference to be drawn, tluTcforr!, is that they are all of one 
age ; but as they were to occupy different situations in the hnikb 
ing, the ornamenti.st dexterously availed himself of each and 
every device it is po.ssible to emidoy in the kiiul of d<‘Coration, in 
order to introduce variety into hi.s scheme. The Per.sian enamel- 
list did not travel beyond the vegtitable kingdom and geometrical 
forms. He discarded the figure, a detorminatkin no doubt induced 
by the severity of the law of Islam, which forbids the representa- 
tion of living forms. His predeces.sor had not been shackletl by 
any such prejudice ; his taste, therefore, could be ex<!rci.s<xl on 
broader lines. Hence his figuro.s in nobleness of style can chal- 
le^e comparison with tho.se chiinsllcd on limestone. 'Phen, too, 
thtt forms he derived from a free interpretation of kaifage and 
fibwets Wti more variety than those of tlie Persian cnamcllist. 
Of the, truth of this the reader can convince himself, by turning to 
the paints (FigSk 66, 67), tlte rosettes (Figs., 64, 251), and the 
scrolls (Figsi 68 , 853, and Plate XI,). Side by side with tlie.se we 
find linear ornaraeiit in its simplest fbrm*-the tooth device, for exr 
ample (Fig. 67), triangles opposed to each other (Fig. 252), bars 
and circles with concentric rings of many hues (Fig. 67), arrow** 
heads and the like (Fig. 62), which the, decorator uses in swift 
succession. Thus, both at Susa (Fig, 178) and Persepolis (Fig?>. 









enriched by g^eat ybltites/ alWately blu^ And ^hitei peirpendi- 
cularly piap^n'IikAithoSA'pf 'the capitals' And thA'feet.i^jir^ th,e thrpne, 


Fig. 253.— Susa. Enamelled slab. Height of edge of each brick, 9 c. 
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(Figs. 32, 45), whilst additional variety was assured by the in- 
scriptions, which stand out whiU: on blue ground (i'ijr. 74). 

'j'jjQ furniture of the royal jjalaces and the houses of th(i gK.at 
lords of the empire was doubtless in accord with the splendour of 
the decoration which covered both wall and fltjor,’ but there is no 
reason to Ixdicve that it was in any way remarkable. The luxury 
of the conejuerors was got out of the patient industry of th(‘ van- 
{juished pcopUis, ’^khe forms of their chairs, as we find them in 
sculptures, are very similar to the exemplars we met in Assyria 
and Fhamicia. To .some such pieni of furniture belonged tlm 
small ivory cone adorned with trefoil and pelican figuies. It was 

picked up at Susa, idong with 
a bronze lamp, found under 
the bricks of the ArcluM's' 
h'rieze. But who will t<'ll 
us where, the iv<»ry was 
(rliisidled ? 'fhe altributiojt 
to I'er.sia of an eleclnun piece, 
sup[)osetl to have been fouml 
n<‘ar Sparta, in (Ireece, ami 
which from the C.iylu.-i C'ol- 
lection h:is passed to th<* 
Ix)uvre, is oiicn to tpK'stton 
(Fig. 254). The pose of 
the bull to which this heatl 
belonged wtis couchtinl, tin* 
legs folded under tlte body 
in true bovine fa.shion,“ As already remarked, the Inxly was stolen 
from the Louvre; what remains of the monument shows that it was 
work beaten out with the hammer. The granulc.s to express the 
eyes, the hair and chaplet, were made separately and soldered on 
to the piece. The horns, pierced by half a dozen holes, curl round 
so as to form a huge ring, until they meet at the top. The granu- 
lated ornament extended to the shoulder and reminded De Cayltis 

* That the Peman# were Wxarious in the fijrnitute mid fittings of their homes, 
and had their couches gilt or silvered, may be gathered from Herodotus, ix. 80, 8i ; 
Xenophon, Cyrop., VIII., nil 16. As to their gold and silver plate, see Hero- 
dotus, ix. 80; Xenophon, Cyr^,.,\, y 81 *8; St»be, XV. iil. t(>. 

• CAVtus, R(eueil 4 anti^uitis, tom. ii. part *, Plate XI. p. 4®; LoNOPftRfSR, 
Milce 4 es mtUfuitis myritnntSi ialptepieHiHti ptr$ts, Mralqtm, etc. (3rd'«diUdn, 
1854), No. 556. 



Kio. 354.— Head of Iwll. Klectrum. Umw. 
Actual Hize. 
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of the ringlets of the colossi at Persepolis, A certain analogy may 
also be found between the attitude of our bull and the posture 
of that of the Persepolitan capital, but not striking by any means. 
It is just possible that the work is Phoenician or archaic Greek. 

To native industry, on the other hand, should be attributed 
bronze articles found at Rey, along with the vases of the Richard 
Collection. They number a plain bracelet of wire, twisted half a 
dozen times round the wrist ; several pins with triangular stems 
and^ heads with double spiral, very similar to the scrolls so often 
exhibited on the slabs and personal ornaments of Mycenae. If 
there is no doubt as to these forms being of the kind which we 
associate with high antiquity, it must be admitted that they are 
likewise met with in other countries. The bracelet and the pins 
under notice belonged to common people j greater artistic skill 
was bestowed upon the jewellery, not only worn by the king and 
the great nobles, but by the soldiers of crack corps,* whose circlets 
for the wrist and collars w'ere gold or silver. Such would be the 
bracelets, terminating in animals’ heads, which the figures in the 
proces.sional .scene of the hypostyle hall (Fig, 194) hold in the 
hand as free gifts. They are of a style and form which we know 
of old from the monuments of Assyria. 

What most struck the Greeks when first they came in contact 
with the Persians, was the rich and magnificent apparel of the 
latter, the strange appearance of their long robes patterned with 
clustering ilowers and leaves, mingled with animal figures real or 
fanla.stic. The contnist was great between habiliments brilliantly 
colotired and the severe simplicity of the Greek dress. We shall 
.sec p^^sently that when Hellenic painters introduced princes and 
Oriental warriors in their compositions, they took pains to dis- 
tinguish them from their countrymen by difference of costume. 
They invariably represent the former with ample trailing robes of 
as many hues as they can put in, without much thought as to 
reality; hence their presentment of the textiles and broidered 
fabrics of Asia is not happy. In order to gain a correct notion of 
the stuffs worn by Persian kings and nobles we must not turn to 
Grecian vases, but rather to the bas-reliefs of Assyria, where the 
chisel copied with astonishing patience the complicated maze of 
fantastic designs. If with these we compare the costuihe of the 
Achaemenidas, as destcribed by Greek writers, we shall find that, 

‘ , Herodotus, vii. 83. 
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although the dynasty which began witii C\ ru.', sncccc<1ctl in starting 
into being a style of .irohitectnn* and sculpture by no means de 
ficient in originality, the inventive movement t<t which these bore 
witness did not exbmd to minor arts. Industry searcel_\ 

affected by the change royalty had ushered in. It continued to 
work and produce until the Mac<‘doni,m ifmquest, in prettv much 
the samt; spirit and the. same conditions as of old unrler the rule of 
the Assyrian, lVIe<l<‘, ami ('hahl.can htrds ol Asm. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


r.ENF.RAL CITARACl’ERrSTICS OK PERSIAN ART. 

In dc.scribing the principal monuments whose remains represent 
the art-productions of Persia, we had occasion more than once to 
point out the resemblances that exist between them and the monu- 
ments of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. Such resemblances could 
not be explained save on the hypothesis that Persia had copied 
and learnt of foreign mastens. When the buildings of PersepoHs 
were erected, and her bas-reliefs sculptured, the genius of Chaldsea 
and of Egypt had run its course. As to Greece, if she had not yet 
given to the world her fairest works, she was on the eve of giving 
them, and her plastic art was already imbued with original features 
which singled it forth from that of the antique cultures of the East. 
Persian art, then, is neither a primitive nor a simple art, in that 
it was acted upon by many and divergent influences, and conse- 
fiuently made up of different elements, some of which came to it 
from tlu; great nations which the victorious hand of the Achmmenida; 
hud cau.sed to fall from their high estate, whilst it borrowed others 
from that young nation the Persians had met on their path when 
their kings had led them to the borders of the Mediterranean. 

'Khe conclusion we have reached cannot have come as a surprise 
upon the reader, since every page in this .study has led up to it ; 
but it must be admitted that we feel somewhat puzzled when we 
try to sum up and apportion to each master the share he con- 
tributed to the architectonic and sculptural types of Persian art 
Nevertheless we are bound to do for it what we did for, Phoenician 
art, and try to analyze it to the best of our power, po as to have 
a clear understanding in regard to the origin of every item of 
an art which is neither the rcsnlt of the primary conditions where 
it developed itself, apr to be explained by the Ancient habits 
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of the populations of Iran, or by the examples aivl trailiiions of 
Medic royalty. 

As might have been foreseen, the adjoining countries of Chalda-a 
and Assyria were those that gave m<).st to Persia. 'I'hey taught 
her to raise artificial mounds whereon to place her buildings, and 
monumental staircases on their fronts, at once an e.isy me.-ms of 
ascent and superbly decorative. If in the construction of these 
gigantic plinths or ramps Persia snb.>tilute(i .stone for the briek 
of Chalda'a, the jirinciple was identical. 'I'be buikhu's of both 
countries were actuated by tlu‘ desire to elevate thti house of ih<> 
sovereign above the jdain and the habitations of meaner men; ,i 
nameless nibble, bound to the soil or doomed to carry on the 
business of life in obscurity, whose lot was serfdom and obedience. 
I'he eye could mea.sure at one glance the di.stance which separated 
the king from the pl<;l)s. 

Reminiscent of A.s,syria also is the adoption of brick walls, 
which were not impo.scil ujxm th<; architect, as in MeHO[>oiami:i, 
by the dearth of .stone ; .so that if he introduced the frail mab'rial 
in his finest building.s, it is probable that it was in imitation of the 
royal house.s at Rabylon and Nineveh. I'roin thence, tof), he 
•borrowed decorative methfids. In order to vary the external face 
of his grctit mud walls he built them of ilifferent (lualilies of brick ; 
and in the most carefully wrought parts of the palace hi: applied 
enamel, costly woods, either in their natural colour or tinted ; ivory, 
and metal, and he crowned his walls with crenelations. 'Phe 
situation which, as a rule, he assigned to sculpture in his building.s 
is very similar to that which it always occupies in Assyrian edifices. 
Whilst the Egyptian artist distributed bas-reliefs .all over his pylons 
and his temples, and the Greek reservcil them for the entabla- 
ture, the Persepolitan sculptor, as he of Calach and Nineveh, placed 
the most impprtatnt and finished of his figures level with the 
ground, at the sides of doorways, on the face of substructures, and 
along the walls of his ramps. The resemblance is not only 
observable ih; the choice of sites, but also in that of the themes. 
Thus colossi gpar4 the gateways, jand we find here the symbolic 
groups we noticed on the banks of the Tigris, such as the winged 
globe, the figure of the deity hovering in the air surrounded by a 
ring, which recalls the solar disc ; the hero overcoming monsters, 
whom he strangles in his embrace or pierces with his sword j the 
king seated on his throne, surrounded by attendants who, carry the 
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parasol over his head or chase the flies from his brow. Then, too. 
the same series of figures, viziers and officers of every rank, meet 
our gaze ; body-guards, personal attendants, and tributaries form a 
scene on the wall, systematically arranged, as in the solemn pro- 
cessions, and so grouped as to convey to the spectator a high idea 
of the power of the sovereign in honour of whom the train is 
formed and passes on. The analogies are far too distinct to 
jiermit us to consider them as due to mere chance. Nevertheless, 
there is one feature, and that an important one, which serves to 
distinguish the Aclnemenid architecture from that of the Sargonid£e, 
namely, the dominant part the column has assumed here. Its r61e 
in the monuments of Assyria — where it seldom appears — is a sub- 
ordinate one. I'hus, at Nimroud, Khorsabad, and Koyunjik, we 
only find it in the minor sections — porches or external galleries, for 
instance. I'lat or vaulted ceilings are wholly supported by the 
stout walls of rectangular apartments. The latter, therefore, were 
doomed to mediocre dimensions, at least in one direction. Persia, 
on tlie contrary, challenges comparison with Egypt in the size of 
Ikt open halls, the largest the world had seen before the employ- 
ment of iron. The question has often been asked as to which 
hypostyh; halls, whether those at Pensepolis and Susa or Thebes, 
were the grandest and fairest. IMaced as was Persia in the 
vicinity ami under the direct inlluence of a people which, so to 
speak, had ignor(*d the column, the large use she made of it can 
only be, exiflained on the assumption that .she was stirred thereto 
by suggestions from without. Of cour.se wood pillars were known 
to her, in that she had seen them in the palaces and the houses 
of the Modes ; indeed, she had set about replacing them by pillars 
of stone as early as the time of Cyrus ; but there is an enormous 
distance between the plain smooth column and the small apart- 
ments at Pasargudai, and the majestic fluted column and the'pro- 
digiou.s halls at Persepolis and Susa. Fortunately for us, history 
opportunely steps in to explain the transformation. Without it the 
problem might perhaps have remained unsolved ; by its light wc 
can account for the circumstances which induced so unexpected 
and brilliant a development of the column from the day of Darius 
among the Persians. This wafi brought about by the conquest 
of Egypt ,by Cambyses and the dazzling ifn|)fession left by 
the martrela of Sail's, Memphis, and Thebes. The Persians 
already knew how to work $tbne» and set oiw upon another the 
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drums of those airy shafts which, l.y thdr proportions, recall tlu: 
trunks of trees whcnci' they sprang; ; it is prohal-lc that they wimv 
even then surmounted by those slran;4cly shaixid cai;itals. lor lh<; 
oriidn of which we should a]>parc;ntly look towards Assyria. Ihit 
is Tt conceivable that without the thrill of admiration .stirnsl in 
their breast in face of the buildinjrs of the Nile Valley, they would 
have had the notion and the desire thus to cloiinate and adorn 
the column; to multiply it, as it were, by itself; to raise ,,n the, 
esplanades those forests of pillar.s when; the <-ye, wherever it turns. 
.s(;es nothinjjf but Ion” and lofty vistas of naves, l)ounded by walls 
on which, throueh the ha/a;, is <lis(’r<‘t‘t!y ndlerteil the slwen <>t 
gay hangings and enamels? Imitation seems sell evident ; with 
this difference, that in Itgypt, when* the timtple is the primipa! 
monument, the hypostyle hall .serves as vestilnih' to (he sanctuaries 
of the gods. Here, however, where the temple is onlj an all.ir 
open to the sky place.d n[>on a slightly raised stage, the hypostyle 
chambc'r ha.s be.tm transferred to tlu* palace. With this e.soeiftion 


the general principle and effects arc identical in both instann.’s. 

So remarkable a correspondence as thi.s w'ould by itsidt enable 
us to affirm that contact with Itgypt was not barren in its (;fte<:ts ; 
that study of the monuments of that grand civilization was mainly 
answerable for the turn taken by Per-sian art in the reign of tiu; 


son of llystaspes, when the empire rcach<;d the zenith of its power 
and of its inventive activity. Should our evidence be thought 
inadequate, we can complete it by pointing out other indications 
in proof of the borrowings, together with the testimony of an ancient 
writer, to the cfifect that Egyptian artists were; called in by tlie 


Achaemenid king.s to help in the works then in progress at 
Persepolis and Susa. W^e might alrno.st have dispcn.sed with the 
testimony of Diodorus, since these alien workmen signed, .so to 
speak, their work. Thus, in the complex type of the volute 
capital, among the several elements of which it is composed, we 
think we find the head of a palm tree, a form derived from a 
certain ctes of Egyptian capitals. But what is still more 
significant is that, without one exception, all the openings of the 
edifices of the T?kht-i-Jamshid, niches, windows, and portals, arc 
surmounted by the *' ^Egyptian gorge,” a moulding which strictly 
belongs to the Delta, and of which they not only reproduced the 
profile but the grooves which seam its surface and impart thereto 
so peculiar an aspect It is almost a literal transcript; if detaila, 
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have been modifictl, it is so slightly as to be imperceptible at first 
sight. Phis is so true that, in order to detect the variations, it is 
necessary to juxtapose the two types of cornice, the Egyptian and 
the Persian, and look narrowly at them. T races of these borrow- 
ings are more rare in sculpture. Nevertheless, over the head of a 
figure which .seems to represent Cyrus, the founder of the empire, 
is there not a tall and peculiar head-dress, every detail of which 
was taken from some Egyptian bas-relief ? 

'I'he relations with Itgypt, and the influence the latter exercised 
uj)on the art of Persia, do not .stop here ; we find elsewhere 
examples of the adoption of Egyptian forms. If at a given time 
the vault hollowed in the rock supersedes the built tomb, of which 
the most curious example is that of Cyrus, when did the change 
take place Why, in the reign of Darius, after the new masters 
of ICgypl had .seen the .speos, sepultures, or temples which a 
trained and patient chisel had carved for thousands of years in the 
depths of the cliffs of the Libyan and Arabian chains of mountains. 
Hut if they imitated it was in no servile .spirit. Thus the Persian 
architect did not give to his funerary chamber the vast proportions 
it had assumed in the necropolcs of Thebes; whilst he put outside, 
in the light of day, the figure.s which in Egypt adorned the interior 
of the vault; or, to speak accurately, the sculptured decoration he 
applied to his sepulchral front is a feithful reproduction of that of 
the fa<;adc of the subterraneous temples of the Delta. Again, the 
arrangement of his frontispiece must be pronounced truly remark- 
al >le. 1 f is was th<; idea of putting there the copy of the palace facade, 
above which rises the fire-altar and the graven image of the tutelar 
deity of the monarch and the people. The composition, considered 
as a whole, redounds to the honour and the ingenuity of the artist 
whd conceived it ; though it must be admitted that it is rather a 
clever adaptation than an original work. As already remarked, 
they had no thought of it until they visited and admired Egypt, 
who.se hypogeia embodied the outlines and the main elements of 
the type we have studied in the royal tombs at Naksh-i-Rustem 
and Persepolis. 

If Persia got her first lessons from Assyria, as well ^s 
principles of which the effects are felt td this day ip the tfevtslpp. 
ment of our culture; if, later, she borrowed much, 
she take nothing from Asiatic Cire'^ce, .Which '.'het'""y8ts’s?ll 
,fr6ta', the dhy of Cyrus '|mdv 
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a’nturics, or from l''uro{H“:iii (ir<'on*, wliifh slio iiuadod Hid 
Ionian artists teach her nolhina ? Did they hfr imim' of ilitfir 
taste and .st}’Ic when they enfi're<l h<T ser\.ice, eitiier of tlioh* own 
free will or when foirihly' taken from their native t()\vn^ <ind I runs 
])Ianted in the interior of Asia ? Above all, did she learn naueht of 
those marbles andbron/cs, chiselled by the best ilrecian scnlpiors, 
of which she des[)oiled Lh(^ temples of ll<;llas to det urate the 
palaces of Susa and PfwsepoHs ? 

It would be {Kissino strange if thev points of loueh, uhetlier 
spontaneous or <‘nforc<:d, toj^^-ther with the presence oi stupemlous 
models, had <'X(;rcised no influence, ha<l left no iraee on the art- 
Iirodnctions of Persia, 'fhonoh siioht ami unoiiirusive, these 
traces exist. Greek o(;nins nnwle itsidf fell both in architec- 
ture and sculpture; but the difficulty is correctly to deline 
the mode in which tin* action w;ts produce*! and tne.isure its 
intensity, without omitting any indication whi»;h may testify to the 
points in touch under notice, ke<-pin ;4 free at the same time from 
exaj4jjeration a.s to its importance and effects. 'I'he bunpUition to 
.sin in this direction has not always bts’ii sufficietuly resisted. .Many 
are apt to .start with the idea— right if not piishe*! too far - ihiit 
Grecian art was superior to all ami everything which hail preceded 
it in the antwiue worhl, and the mind thus biasseil cannot readily 
grasp why, from the day when relations wttnt entered into between 
the Greeks and their ncigh!>our.s» the mastery of Hellenic art 
should not have been powerful enough to bear down all opposition 
and impose itself on tho.se Barbarians, as they would say, and 
cau.se them to adopt a .sy.stem of forms quiu; fresh from the mint 
of that gifted race. By ap[)lying this theory to Persia we shotild 
not only be guilty of anachronism, but the dupes of optical delusion. 
Grecian art could only possess this a.scendcncy on the day when, 
its technique was so perfect that it could use, with .supreme 
freedom, all the means of expression which belong to plastic art. 
Now, towards the end of the sixth century b.c., when Persian art 
finally constituted itself and adopted its style and forms, Grecian 
architecture and sculpture were still groping and trying to emerge 
from the trammels of archaism. Nor is this all. Their noblest master- 
pieces, the fruit of t^ir intellectual travail, had to wait until the 
battles fought on the Granicus, Issus, and at Arbela laid Asia at 
the feet of the conqueror, and compelled her to open her gates to 
Hellenic culture. Military and political conquest led the way to, 
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moral conquest ; without the former the latter would not have 
been. The 'jreat kinj) Darius not only put down the Ionian 
revolt, but occupied Macedonia, and whilst his fleet sailed 
triumphantly all over the Afgcan he was collecting a formidable 
host to despatch against Athens. Everything seemed to favour 
him in that long duel between Asia and Europe, of which 
Herodotus tries to explain the causes and the various phases in 
the opening chapter of his narrative. 

Scul[)tur{! betrays, iierhaps more clearly than aught else, the real 
though small share of Grecian art in the development of that of 
Persia. We laid stress upon a distinguishing feature of the 
Persian bas-reliefs as against those at Nineveh, which they recall 
in many respects. The sculptor set himself the task of rendering the 
movemc.nl and the folds of the stuff in which he clothes his figures, 
and he has succt'cded to a certain extent. The first instance of 
lht^ sLinly of folds appt.-ars in the statues of Tello, the oldest in 
Chahla’a, but tleiail.s are treated in a much more summary fashion 
than at Pers<!polis. It seems, however, that the sculptors of 
Mtsnpotamia had lung forgotten even the tradition of what their 
pre<l(‘C(:s.sors had attemi)te(l in this path, when the palaces of the 
Sargons and Nebuchadnezzars were erected, which subsequently 
served as models to the; succeissors of Cyrus. In the figures of 
Assyria th<; drapery is no longer allowed any play ; the dress 
clings to Uh! f<»rm. If the Persian sculptor freed hinuself from 
this conventional mo<le, whence did he derive his notion, e.xccpt 
from the models offered by the statues carried away from Greece, 
and the <;.Kanipl<^s he received from Hellenic arti.sts who chiselled 
stone side by .side with him in the royal yards? Telephanes, of 
whom Pliny writ<!s that he had done much work for Darius and 
Xitrxes, may have put his hand to some of the groups which 
cmbelli.slKxl the iloorways of the Hall of a Hundred Columns, or the 
substructure, s of the great hypostyle hall.^ It was quite enough to 

‘ With regard to 'i'elupljanea, ace note which M. Ilcusicy read at the Acaddmie 
des Inwriptionfi {H(vue /miiligut, Nov. so, i88G). Pliny writes that he was not so 
well known as his contemiKirarles Polyclitus and Myron i “ Quoniam se rfigum 
Xerxis atijue Darii offiicinis dediderit.*’ M. Heuzey sees in him one of those Greeks 
who, after the collapse of the Ionian revolt, preferred to enter the service of Persia, 
forcibly or otherwise, rather than leave the country. This took place in the last 
years of the reign of IJarius. Telephanes rose to a high situation in the next reign, 
when he b.’came the sculptor in chief of Xerxes, a fact which would explain why the 
name of the latter sljould appear before, that of Darius in the author cited by Pliny. 
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give the tone and cn;ate <a tradition. Ihit on their mettle, the 
numerous artisans wlio helix'd lo complete tho.sc collective works, 
despite inequality of skill, profited in their scvenil degrees by the 
teaching they got gratis ; hence it is that although tin; themes an; 
different, although the figures an; not dLstrihuted about the build- 
ing as they would in Grcjeeo, there is a strong family likeness 
between Persian .sculpture and the Grecian jtr<‘\ious to the Medic 
wars. In proof of this the reader has only to phu'e in ju\’ta[K).sition 
the mouldings of any ba.s- reliefs at Persepuli.s with those of the 
fragments that have com<; down to us of the sculptures of the first 
temple of Jiphesus, erected in the reign of Cnesus, when tin; 
remarkable analogy f)f make, and more particularly the treatment 
of the drapery, cannot fail to strike him. 

It is the .same, though perhaps in a les.s degree, with .sculj>ture. 
There, too, we fe(,-I, in place.s, a ndle.K as it were of the style and 
the taste of Cirecce. 'I'he re.seinblance is not one of arrang<‘ajent 
in the building, or even t>f selection of forms, but of exticutitm 
alone. Thus in principle the PenstipuliUin capital is wholly 
different from that of the sev(;ral Greek specimens ; but among 
those elements which we think of Asiatic origin, there crops up 
now an astragal which reminds us of the Ionic cajntal, nov/ oves 
and beads that strongly savour of Greece. Fhe same remark 
applies to the door-ca.ses of the tombs and jialaces, Hoth are 
surmounted by the Egyptian gorge, and if the three faces in 
retreat, of which they are composed, reappear about the doorways 
of Grecian buildings, it is because here and there they are 
survivals of the posts which surroundetl tlte openings of the 
wooden hou.se. Superficial insi»(;ction of the door-franu; wouUl 
tempt one to affirm that there isnotliing about it which betrays its 
having been taken from the repertory of the (irtick ornamejttist ; 
but if we look at it well we shall carry away quite a different 
impression. Thus in Egypt, around the plain torus of the cornice, 
are carried fillets traced with the brush ; they are replaced here 
by a baguette >vhich resembles a chaplet of oves, alternating with 
discs or rbutid balls {Fig, 15). Similar chaplets, enclosed by 
elegant fluted baguettes, adorn the inner faces of the jambs and 
lintels. The cradle-land of all the forms we have passed in review 

Then, too, the use of the verb dediderU in connection with Telephane#’ works 
implies that it extended over a certain time and was not accomplished during a 
flying visit. 
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is either Iran, Assyria, or Egypt; they were touched up, however, 
corrected, and emljellished in the country of their adoption by the 
hapiiy knack of a chisel more skilful and delicate than that which 
first niodelled them either in wood, clay, or stone. To use the 
language of grammarians, we are faced here by Hellenisms which 
impart to the .style of these monuments a complexion and tinge 
SHI p’Uit/s, though preserving in the main, both as to style and 
substance, a thorough Asiatic and Eastern character. Thus the 
buildings of Persia, be it from the artificial mounds whereon they 
are jilaced, the stairs by which they are approached, their mode of 
construction, the enormous masses of Jh'sc which constitute their 
thick walls, are allied to the traditions of Assyrian architecture. 
As a rule the biiihling material (irecce employed was dressed 
.stone. The first outline of the hypostyle hall may perhaps have 
been sii‘;gested by the wooden hou.se of Northern Media, whose 
<’eiling was upheld liy the trunks of trees, eight or ten in number ; 
but its stupendou.s proiiortions and the development of the pillars 
.siipiiortiitp, its roof, multiidied tenfold at Ptirsepolis and Susa — that 
is to hay, which rose to se.vnnty-lwoor a hundred — were copied on 
the models of Egypt. In any case, nothing of the kind occurs in 
(iroeoe. I ler an hitects place the.ir cidumns outside the building, 
along a wall so as to form a portico, or in the interior to divide 
the ceila in seviTiil n:iv<:.s ; and their roof doe.s not rest upon 
an iiulelinite number of pillars with a quincunx arrangement. 
The large place <‘n:imels ludd at Susa will be remembered; and 
we may safely conclude that they also figured at Persepolis. Now, 
tltis is u modt; of decoration which Greece never employed ; it 
belongs to countries .such as Chaldtea, where houses are built of 
mini. As to .sculpture, its themes and symbols, the way the figures 
are tlistnbutcd ulKnit the building, everything bears the stamp of 
the habits and the taste of the plastic art of A.ssyria, The share 
of tireecc in the educiuion of the sculptor is only perceptible to a 
well-trainuil eye ; it only hetray.H itself in the quality of the work, 
in nice delicate touches, in a certain suppleness one did not expect 
to find here. 

'rbe deduction to be drawn from a critical analysis of Persian 
art is that, unlike that of Egypt and Chaldsca, it is not th^ spon- 
tiineous expression of the ideas and the beliefs of a great people. 
It is the last coiner of the arts of Anterior Asia ; and its inspirations 
are ditrlvcd from the types created by its predecessors, and the 
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methods it applies arc no 1' tiirirs. Xcvcrthcl.-ss its inMuntncnts 
as our restorations amp!) show, are more than simple copies of 
monuments of Assyria and I'U^pt* 1 ei'iian uit is not ileln ienl in 
orioinality. Of course, it »aniiot eoinpi.-te in pouer and c\pres<.ion 
with that of i'h^ypt, of t'halda .1 -ind (ireeee; in its limitations, hou 
ever, it is real, worthy of oiir regard and siiseeplilih' of hein;; dt fined. 

Like tlu' art of "phienicia. which likewise ranks amoii;; minor 
Stans, th<‘ ori.i;in:ility of Persian art resides, firstl\. in the ohservance 
of rejiularily and proportion, ami its nic.et) in comhinin^ the 
sttvenil ekammts it h.id horrowed ; and. secondl), in the estra* 
ordinary sue of tlu; princip.il edifices, in tlu; huihlino ot which the 
architttet used protsssc*', not hrt own, as well as the aittii/inj^ 
luxury of ornaments in which he clothed them. Plucnicu drew 
from the same sources. Why so diff.-reni tlu- results Hecatise 
the work of fusion and .idaptation waseffected in somewlmt diff-reui 
conditions amono the two jieoples. In Pluenicia ih» main Intsiness 
of life, was one of lucre how to ^ei lar^e rettirns for mom-y 
invested in commercial ciii'trprises. In ord<;r to do this ihtry did 
not scruple to defraud their customel^as to the ttrij<in of the )-oods 
they exported and oflercd for sale, 'I'hi'y passed off as j^emiiite 
ligyptiun, Chalda-an. or tlreek, as the case might he, idols 
ami jewelleiy, vases of ghius attd clay, arms and pieces of furniture, 
manufactured at Tyre or Sidon. the products of who.se workshops 
were industrial rather than artistic. Although we know imjie.r- 
fectly the monuments erected l>y these two cities, we none the less 
penetrate their character, 'Ihe tomb shows that great care was 
bestowed upon it, hut it is wanting in grandeur; of their temples 
and palaces scarcely a trace <,;.xists, .save a pale sh.'tduwy nnnem" 
brance. On the other hand, imposing remains arc extant of 
fortified works which Punic cities, whether in the cast or the west, 
once built to protect themselves or their trade against the enemy., 
Similar works are best remembered by history. Such would be 
aqueducts and cisterns, military and commercial harbours, moles 
and quays, arsenals and inaga*ines> whose proportions and solidity 
find ample tecoghitidn In the narrative of ancient writers ; erected 
one and all for practical purposes by merchant guilds. In 
Phoemeta the engineer lanked abovetithe architect 
But in Persia the ariast wti of private interest 

nor of a corporation, ile wis d^jpeadent on his master and king 
alone ; actuated by the ati*engrossing idea of glorifyihg the roydl 
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person, alive or dead. Hence the prince lavished upon him, with 
truly regal liberality, all the re.sources of the greatest empire the 
sun had yet shone upon — the best stone, the best woods the 
niountain.s could furnish, the finest potter’s clay, precious metals, of 
which vast cpiantities were accumulated in his treasuries, the ivory 
of India and Africa, the cedar of Lebanon or Taurus; and he 
added to these admirable working materials picked artificers 
gottem from every part, Memphis and Tyre, Ecbatana and 
I’abylon, Miletus and Ephesus. All he required in return was 
that he should produce size and beauty, erect him a building 
who.se proportions and wealth of ornament should deepen still 
more the res[)cct, mingk'd with religious awe and admiration, 
whir.h the jK-oplc felt for their sovereign. 

'1 luH an art wa.s formed which has been happily described as 
"a (-((nuiosite art, sprung from a royal whim,‘but which kneaded 
into a powerlul unity, like the empire itself, all the artistic forms 
which had captivated it in the provinces of Assyria, Egypt, or 
Asiati<’ tir<‘ece ; it was the caprice of an almighty dilettante gifted 
with a grand taste*." ' 

Such (;<uidilions as these are most peculiar, and help us to 
grasp the m<n-its and demerits of the art under consideration. 
Ah wttys and means formttd no part of its calculations, it built 
e<li(iceH whc*re tiu* stupendous tlimension.s of the plan take nothing 
from the finish of the work. If this came about, it was because 
stone, which h<*hl so large a {dace here, <lo<;s not admit, Hke crude 
or even baked brick, pre,s.s-gangs that work under the .stick. In 
f>rdcr to at:lii(;v<! works such a.s the substructures of the platform 
at Pc.rsttpoHs, or tlie gigantic colonnade of Xerxes, as skilful and 
experienced workmen ns could be procured were required. What, 
then, shall we .say of chi.sellor.s who fashioned bases, door frames, 
and niche.H, sculptors who modelled those superb capitals, and 
ourpcnicrs who put together pieces both numerous and com- 
plicittwl to form the coverings ? The execution we find here is far 
more finisheil than in the palaces of Assyria ; it is, perhaps, even 
Buptirior to that of most Egyptian buildings, Had the temples of 
Ionia and the example of Greek workmen anything to do with this 
relative perfection? It is hard to say; but it cannot be denied 
that, owing to the absolute precision of the materials employed, 
as well as the make of the ornaments and mouldings* the edifices 
‘ J. DASMKttSTKS, d'erii wr tktttpire it la Pent, p, 18, 
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at Persepolis bear some analogy to those of (ireecc. Xo si; 4 n of 
huri-y or neglect is to be detected anywhere ; the utmost nicety 
and care extend to the minutest detail, and everythin;^ combines 
to convey the idea that they were the creation of an omnipotent 
will, served by intelligent and pliant iitstrumeuts. 

On the other hand, P»;rsuin art lacks variety and the invf'Utivc 
faculty. Strictly speaking, its tomb, [)alacc, and temple ha\’e but 
one type apiece ; it has but one cornice, one entablatiin;, »)ne 
column, and one capital. The variations it introduced in the plans 
and the elements c(jmposing its elevations luiver modifj to ;iny 
great extent the appearance of the building, it repe:!t<-d without 
a break, from first to last, the forms it took up when, in the nugn 
of Darius, it finally constiiuttid iLself. Unlike the arts of 1‘igypt 
and (ireece, which kc])t their ground in face of national <le.r<‘,tts, 
and survivetl many centuries aftc'.r the peoples who had creat<‘d 
them had lost their independ<;nai, that of Persia ceased to b<* or 
to produce, and disappeari:d from the* world's annals along with 
the royal family who.se nod had called it into being. It nev<*r iuid 
but one idea at its command, and tluj tnjatment of its tlusnes 
bore upon one serie.s alone; hence It is that, despite its gramUnu*, 
the effect is somewhat poor, tame, and mojKJtonous, Omt might 
almost imagine that it emerged full grown frotn the bold initiativ<; 
of the resolute man to whom Darius <;ntrusted tins direction of 
his monumental works, and that he rctaintal the situation in tin; 
following reign. This “superintendent of the royal buildings," 
thi.s Eastern Lebrun, guided by great taste and int<;lligence, 
examined with critical eye the vast .store of forms which tlu! 
repertory of previous or contemporaneous art.s offered to him, out 
of which he selected those best suited for his purpose, and with 
them he deftly composed a well-jointed system, a harmoniou.s 
whole. This great artbt, whose name history ha.s forgotten, 
worked out so well the programme submitted to him, he so far 
fulfilled the expectations of his employers, that his successors 
thought they could do no better than continue in the path opened 
by him. enlarged or diminished the proportions of the 

building to suit the will of their masters. In matters of detail 
they sometimes even ventured on slight innovations. In essentials, 
however, whether of arrangement; principle, or spirit, their work 
remained unchanged. They adfieted to the rules laid down by 
the architect in the models he transmitted to his continuators, be 
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it in tin; onocintt;, tlv‘ .Ljreat staircase, the inhabited palace, and 
tli<‘ tom!) of Darius. It is probable that the Hall of a Hundred 
(.oliimni, and {jerhaps liie hypostyle hall of Xerxes, built at the 
l»cuiniiin ;4 of his reion, .should be placed in the same category. 

i )1‘ course, this i.s a mere hypothesis, yet it has at least the merit 
to e.s()lain, better than any other, the strangeness of an art whose 
lin st works were all produced within a very narrow space of time, 
wliieh b<*'>,ui .somewhere about the year 500 n.c , and lived on for 
nearly two hundred years with no marked change or progress. 

I hi.s inimovable.nc.ss, despite an appearance of great brilliancy at 
limes, imj)lie.s decay more or less marked. If in the course of so 
long a period no evolution or progre.ss was manifested in this art, 
it was becaus(‘, unlike that of the peophis whence it had taken its 
insi>iiMtions at the, outset, it could not renew its .strength and 
youth at the <puckening fountains of religion and poetry. 'I'he 
simplicity of the. dogma and the monotheistic proclivities of 
Magism did not stir the artist to lend a body to the deities or 
vary their appearance and atlribuues. Popular legends could find 
no [)Iace in a sculpture that was set upon representing the 
monarch, and again the monarch, and nought but the monarch in 
the different attitudes of his public or private existence. The 
monumental and ornamented tomb, such as wi; sec it in the two 
royal necropoles, almost .savours of heresy; no one but the 
prince, whose position placed him above the prejudices of public 
Oj>iniou, could indulge in the luxury. In a country where the 
king was <>mphaitcally the state, the architect and the .sculptor 
nt,iithcr worked for private individuals nor corporation.?, so that 
they lacked opportunities for introducing variety in the schemes 
submitted to them, or renewing their working powers and perfect- 
ing tluilr art. 'I'hat art with the ancient Persians was but on the 
surface an<l had no roots, is proved from the fact that the minor 
or imUistrial arts neither rtourlabod nor lived side by side with 
the nobler art. The furniture and utensils exhibited on the 
bns-Hiliefs at Pensepolis are void of originality, and those that 
have come out of the excavations are utterly insignificant The 
half score or so of vases we have figured as specimens of the 
ceramic industry of the Acluemenidae testify to no inventive power 
or delicacy whatsoever. No surer test than this could be put 
forth in proof of the theory we uphold; the smallest article 
fashioned by an artisan who belongs to a people truly gifted with 
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a genius for plaslic art carries with it something of tlie 
manifested on the grandest buildings and tlu; statues ol the giuls 
and heroes. Just a.s tht; tiniest hit of a hnjken inirr«»r will still 
reflect — in a fragmentary fashion, it is true- -tin; images tin* glass, 
of which it is hut a remnant, used to throw !>a(:k in full, ,so thi; 
language of a pensonal ornaimmt, a chair of Ivg-jjitian make, a 
bronze tazza, a piece of woven stuff from Chalil;e,i, or a(lre<‘k 
amphora, is just a.s distinct as that of the colossi of the Rames- 
scum, the friezes at Isiimroud and Khorsah.id, and tho.se of 
Partlumon. To one able to rea<l their writing, these small articles 
proclaim as loudly the wtiy these. .s<‘vend nations understood and 
rendered the heauty of the living form, 

'I'he case was different in Pensia. 'I'he artisans who < loihed 
and (locked tin; peasantry or the townsfolk, and furnished their 
hou.se.s, wen; not th<‘ pupils and luuuhle followers of the architects 
and .sculptors of the (ircat King, 'i'he Persians were not only 
masters of the whole of Anterior Asia, i)Ut of iCgypl as well; the 
industrial c<;ntres comprised within this v.ast territory furnished 
them with the best products, or thost; most in vogue, of tlutir 
workshoijs. Hut whilst from tiu; banks f>f the Indus to lh<; 
l)ord(;rs of the Mediterraneuti the coiujuered nations everywhen; 
worked f«,>r the Pcrsi:in.s, tluiy, in pretty much tlu; s;une ('on- 
ditions as the 'furks afterwards, turned all their energies to the 
defence, the administration, and the development of the resources 
of the vast empire. The genius ol’ the ijcoifle was adv(;rs<,; to 
that patient industry involved in the pursuit of crafts for which 
it entertained a certain contempt. 

The art of Persia, then, was purely an ofliciul art, the property 
of a dynasty and the court ; but it was not a rtsil national art, 
Moreover, who will tell us whether either the an<»nymou,s master 
to whom we tentatively attribute a great proportion of the 
sculpture at Persepolis, or the artists who succeeded him and 
completed the buildings ho had commenced, or restored and 
copied them for later princes,, were Persians by birth? For my 
part, I very much doubt it 'JThc builders of the beautiful mosques 
at Broussa, and those of the first Osmanlis at Stamboul, were 
not Turcomans, but Greeks and Armenians. The companions in 
arms of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius were just as incapable of 
executing stupendous works like these as were those of Bajaxet, 
Mahomet U., and Suleiman the Magnificent in the fifteenth and 
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((•niunr>, ol (»ur cia. 'J'hc native energy of these 
munmiiivers an.l tlv: intelligeiue of their chiefs liad made of 
ih'-in .'lith: ia[»tuins, excellent officers, and imperious satraps; but 
when; shotilil tln-y have learnt how to accomplish the delicate 
task of Mdei-iing and uniting the elements with ^vhlch the royal 
art ot Persia was }<n'm'‘<l, and taking the direction of works and 
of inen wh(> belonged to at least three different nationalities and 
diHen-ni tr.uning It is highly probable, then, that the architect 
or arcliitecls who reccivetl the commands of the Acha-mcnidc'e to 
liuild their tombs and palaces were strangers. The situation of 
Syria at the gates of three different worlds, Egypt, Chaldaia, and 
t»reeci!, imhiciai betimes a tasu* for eclecticism, and long practice 
had made thmn masters of the art. It is just possible that it was 
a Phuriiician who, with th<; pliancy of the men of his race, took 
the princi[)al part in the formation of that comple.x art we have 
d<:.signaie(l as Persian, and which it would perhaps be more 
corrtict to call Acluemenid art. 

Be that as it may, the interc.st which this art possesses in the eyes 
of the critic resides in the. fact that it embodies all the labours and 
plastic creations of th(! olde.st civilized peoples, of whom Greece 
and Hoiik; were cle.stined to become the heirs. At the same 
time, it is the first which, inasmuch as it is so much later than its 
pn!d<;ee.s.sor.s, was influenced by the g(*nius of llella.s, of which the 
traces are very apparent. 1 lence it is that the study of Persian 
art forms the natural conclusion to the history of Oriental arts, a 
study which we took uj) witliout sufficiently measuring, perhaps, 
the magnitude ami importance of our self-imposed task. We 
have now run the first part of our course, that which lay across 
the least trodtlen ground. Henceforward our path is clear, and 
nothing more interposc.s between us and Greece, upon which our 
eyes have ever been fixi'd- as towanl.s a longed-for goal and land 
of promi.se • even when we .seemed to wander farthest away from 
it, ami lose sight of its shores amidst the many curves and 
windings <if the long way. 

“ Arva, beata 

tVtamu'j am, divites et insulas ! ” 
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on I^erHcpolis, 2H<) //. 

Ahiira Mazda, meaning of, 12, 13; found 
in all inscriptions, 14 x$ 16-xS, 
.^9^ .^9^ 45^ 452. 4 S^, 

‘ 157 ‘ 

Alpiiahet, Persian, 32 ,33; Aramnit*, 32 

Aitun Knput, 1X7. 

AnPnud, 15 //, 

Anahita, r5, 30, 3X5. 

Anaximeiies, 

Anasyndi's, 301* 

Amirnin, 265, 

Angr^H^^ai^)fts (Abriman), meaning of, 
13; m^tnamedin the inscriptions 

t ,\ ft. 

Auhaals, face to face, in I’ersia, 45^^* 
AiMdaita, meaning oi, 266, 

Arch, stnni <'irculnr, in vaulted editlrcKof 
Persia, false, 171, 172, 185, 

i8d, 

Ar()u,‘r on engraved stones and darics, 

45 455 , 457 , 4 f>.^ 4 f> 4 , 

Aristoliuluh on the tomb of Cynis, 201- 
20b, 215. 

AristotU*, on Persian ptlnces, *51 on 
Husmn animals, 1:56 n* 

Arrattgernent in Pcr-,iun huiklings 57 ^ 

Arrian, on the comity, 7, 201-205, 
469 tt, ^ on okl Persian characters 

32 

Atstddse, phtlhetlertism of, J4» 
Artamxes Mnemon, builds at Susa, 348, 
3ft a j at Kcbatana, 358, 359; Ws ho- 
calledi effigy on coin, 

Afthan, 19 n, 

Atioka, column, 339 n. 

Ale»h*K 4 b, 243-245, 249-251. 

Alhenmus 250 ir., 469, 470, 

Atropaifins 6. 


Avesta, meaning of name, 12 //., 190 ; 

citations, 19T, 192 /c, 385,386, 417//. 
Azerbijan, (k 


K 

Baktuiyarik, the, 7, 49. 

Base, of column in Persia, 53-55 ; cam- 
paniform, 118, 358, 359. 

Behistun, monument of, 33 /c, 36, 38, 

393 , 394 , 4 ^ 5 - 

Hcrosus, 385, 

Birun, 265. 

Bitumen at Susa, 368. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, Persian intaglios 
from, 456 

Bow on the shoulder of guardsmen, 424. 

Bracelet, in bas-ieliefs, 40X, 425 ; bionze, 
485, 

Brick in Persia, 48, 77-79, X49, 150, 
tS 3 » 289, 291, 367. 

Brouhsa, enamelled tiles of mosques at, 
47 (\ 

Bull, in Persia, * 144-147 ^ winged, at 
entrance of Persian buildings, 62 ; on 
Persian caidtals, 97-107 ; on cornice 
at ShapQr, 17 8, 1795 symbolic mean- 
ing doubtful, 4r 3 ; head in electrum, 

484; in round boss, 512, 513. 

Burning of palace, Persepolis, 332,. 351* 


C 

Camel, double-humped, 40S. 

Candys, 409. 

Cap, adorned by horns on Persian 
Intaglio, like those of Chaldsean cy- 
linders, 455. 

Capital in Persia, 5$i 56, 90-95, 105- 
1x2,313,314. 

Caryatides or royal throne, 137. 
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Ciiylub, I)f, 4.S4 n. 

Cedar, at rersepolis, whence iinpnrtiid, 
50,51 //.; dcotlora,indcr<)ralii>n, 145 n. 

Ch'ancdloy, Peisian, 31, 33. 

Channels under platform at I'er'-epolis, 
287, 309. 3 10, 344, 343. 

Chaidin, 35 2S7, 396 h. 

Chase, in Persian sculptures, 411; on 
intaglios, 451, 455 - 

Chcl Minar, 45. 

Chipiez, Ch., 8r--86, 314. 

Choisy, study on the art ul liud<lin^, 
163 u. 

Ciceio, 240 n. 

Cidaris, 409. 

Clamps, iron, 70, 71, 270, 27 1. 

Claiac, 32 1. 

Cloisonne enamels at .Susa, 478, 

Coinage in I’eisia, 458 -' 4 '>. 3 . 

Column, in Persia, 53, 293 : airy pro- 
portions, 53 ; lliites, probable oiif>in, 

57 . 87. </b ' 05 - . ,, , 

Curnice, Ki^ypUiin, in I crsia, 02, 12,4, 
124 ; copied at Peru/. Alsid, 17 j. 

Coste, i’as<td, 35 152 //., 156-1^)7; 

fire-temple restored by, 248; Pnii»yhea 
at Persepolis, 293; Palai'c ol .Xeixes, 
306 K. ; of Darius, 333. 

Crenelations in Persian buildings, 132- 
136, r8o, 339, 34 °. 

Crescent on engraved stone, 457. 

Crowning, Persian, i 33 -i 3 ^>- 

Ctesias, 215//., 228«- . . 

Cupola in vaulted Imildingh ot I orsia, 

Cypress, iu Persia, 49 n, \ in decoration, 
49 n*, X40. 

Cyrus, tomb of, I97’"207 ; \m\avtis at 
Pasargadee, 268-272 ; rcpre*scntauon 
of, 


1 ). 

Dakmas, X 9a 
Darics, 460, 4 ^Xi 4^3* 

Darius Hystasi)es, tomb of, 222-231 j 
letter to satrap, a6i n. ; wall of plat- 
form at Persepolis signed by, aSa; 
probable author of the Hall of a 
Hundred Columns, 33 ^; inhabited 
palace, 333-33S ; builds a palace at 
Susa, 361, ^ 

Darius Nothus, attribution of seal to, 45 a. 
Damiesteter, James, work on ancient 
- Persia, 9«.-i2 n., 32 n,f 33 tot «*, 
,'X9o-i92 241 34* 
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Drt'ik^lun, lesidoiico of n silup. 3 *** 
ndattie, 8 

Ddos, buIN’ ])or< b, 56, 87. 

Deniaratiis, 30 . 

I )euujf edcs, 26 //. 

IMuons in PciMan ridilptuicsj jr;, //., 
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Dentds in Persia 

, 85 . 

h 


Diculaloy, 

J.'IU' .1 

,6, n 



I >i(‘iilafuy, 

M.u.f 

!, hihoni oh 

567 

44 “ 

457 48 

, (list UYsKiU and opinion'! 

, 42 

//,, i 1 s 


1 , 155 ibo, 

162 - 

i 6 .i, 

168 17^ 

,b 

M 2 . 

: I If. 


2 •! 2 , 2 *! 

,v - 5 ^" 

25 262 , 2 ^ 0 , 26 

7 

269-27 

27S7 

.iSl, 2 ,S,^. . 

n'D ; 

di 

coverie* 

i and win nks, 50, 5 1 

% 60, 

70- 

77 

79, 100, 

, 112, 114 , i 

> * 5 ^ 


IXsS /A, 

123 12 

57 * 5 h 1577 

29^* 



306 ;a, 339 /A, ^^(h .’/f’V 

Diodorus sSinihis, 38 //. ; upon *ulilioor.s 
iniporled fiom Isir}ptt 113: loyid 
tonil^H III PoO'Opoli';, .m 8; onftuiUi'Ml 
IVrsopolis, .jSS 

Door, in buddfit^j; *. w j, 

1.27 ; in ( 'h.ildjo in tun*, 1 70 //. ; 

in buildiuj'S uftcr the Aoluunu‘ui»ii;iu 
in a, 182* 

l>my[du)rt‘s, 403, .p/5, .p* 7 - .po. 

Drapery in I'tn Mun p;dnr<s, 13*% 133, 
‘5*% * 5 . 1 * 


IC 

KAH-UKNi>ANrs Oil sculpturus, 4 ^ 5 * 
Kduitanu, woiidcn palace, 99' 104; in^ 
scriplion on bases, 10 1 ; defences, 

369 -37 
Klain, 10, (K 

Kmiiucl in Pertiun (leooraliun, 150, 153- 

<SS. 42 « //., .wo, 476, 483. 
Kredithcum, gateway to, 127. 

Ehllicr, Hook of, >52. i 53 . 54 ®- 

Ethnic types at Pcrseiiolis, 402'-4r)4, 
407-409, 4 . 3 (>- . 

KxcavatUmB by Persian govcrivir, 2K7, 


F. 

Facincj, no figures, in Persian sculpture, 
447 . 

Ears, 9 «, 

Ferash-Abad, ruinous building, *68, 169, 
Fergusson, *62 338, 347 - 

Ferouhers, *9*. 

FerO/-Abad, palace, *62-165, jSa-itS^ • 
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1'-' 1 i ^**5 1 , r<*i(u.^s. 

1 It* III/, I f ^5 .% lO'j, 2 |,4|— 2^4, 

.74^ 2 H^. ^U’j] 

497, 40^^, .107, 4ca 

i jjiJtti nv> of ^^*J^ia^ j/;jia< tN, 1^3, 
*5 ^''‘i/itMi on iHural (IcoaiatioiV 

I'h I hi'ista* <jvci In^id of kin^^, 396, 409 
Kohh m 1‘L'iM.in sf ulpture, 429, 4^0. 
KuniitfiK* ot tht‘ Persians 484, 
lMir(hnaen,i{icr, r56 //. 


<;. 

<JAnkK vDKiUM-SnrikiMAN, 43, 44, 
197-200, 207. 

<jnlley oji Persian sti;]i, 46), 467, 

< It‘oiii(‘lii< .tl ih'coiation m Perhiu, 471- 
, '^ 7 S* 

<lhrnl, en/liiik of, in Persian iianics of 
lor.ilitu 1, .joH //. 

(Ihilan, 0. 

tiiiUin.v. nt Persi;!, 160. 

(ifihnu'in, \ h\ 7 hus aus <7/./vv, 13 ;/. ; 

it S di' rAslC i'i'flm 

thlii\ I »; j //, ; iitKt, dt's /V/'w V, 154, 
( </A^/ ly/a r/'iV/A’ i'fdiW/wtt (fitUatt/es^ 
U'*' Iri 7 //. 

Cnllin nt PtMsj.i, jyp 3.^, 338, 

» iPv 

H. 

1! I 1 i • lii.tdfin, V)‘‘- 

I i.)h;vy, f., I', tf. 

II III) I'l.lli, <(■, - ;,i). 

It.ircni, Mii..iiiiii( II), ,1) I'cisi'jiolts, 

It 111, t (K! tlMiin, l’.utlii;iii fKiltu;i*, 185, 
»'),!■ 

H--ul, itii'Liy, ,j(,, 

t'l } »,• 

Until (ill- .H in IVfiia, 403- 

4 '<}. 

Itcrmliilii*,, // , 30 H.‘tt J5-37, 
,t>', 11)0, it)U, 3 IS, a.» 3 . 341?, 34 ), 3 <ir, 
40 1, 40,1, ,j»4, .jso, 4/18, 4«4, .,85, 

Uiru/i ) , 4174, 

Itillitno laiintii ^ fwnitdsmci* lietwitin 
WiiMHU umt Ifittitt' Miu||itiires, ^77. 
iiulwtiii, tumdu'f, ,jy4 «, 

Hoiiiotle, 57 «). 

Uoumy, i<», II «„ 150, 3^7 w., 373 

377- 

Huvvlariut), AU'i» 1 1 w. 

Htimpiii i»t, 407. 

Hyrcuntti, (t. 


I. 

InuEM, 377, 

Imaui-/,a'lcl), meaning of, 207. 

Immortal.s, the, 426. 

Intlia, wlul bhe has given to the West 5. 

Insciiptions, Behistun, 33, 39, 3035 
painted in Persia, 159, 415 ; of Cyrus, 
2or ; of tomb of Darius, 222, 425 ; 
Xerves, 296 , Artaxerxes, 366, 367 n. ; 
Susa, on enamelled bricks, 422 «. 

Instruments, musical, on Susian bas- 
reliefs, 423. 424. 

Irak Ajemi, 6. 

Istakhr, palaces of, 354, 35 C; fortified 
gate. 374, 375. 

Ivoiy, m Persian decoration, 15 1 , bearers 
of, .It Persepolis, 408, 409. 

hvan, 262. 


J. 

Jl STl, 10 //. 


K. 

Kamacts, kiinats, fi, 7. 

K.me i-I )ara, “ house of Danns,” 45. 
Kungovar temiile, 37. 

Karnac romiiaiedwith hypostyle liall of 
_ Xerxes, 322, 

Ker I'ortei, 202 207, 435 //. 

Rliorasan, 6. 

Khiizisl.tn, 6. 

Kiosk, 2fi2 265. 

Kossovios, 33, 3/ r, 


I,. 

Lajarh, 413 «. 

I-anguagc, Medic, 10 j Persian, 10, 31- 
33 J Susian, It. 
laiyard, Sir 11,, 49 ft., 360. 

Iakivch, reversed as ornament, ring of, 
% 9 '. ‘J.'ti 97 . 109* 
licnorniam, Pr,, 459 «, 4O2, 

Lighting of hypostyle halls, 85. 
Limestone in Pcraiii, 47 n. 

Lion, order of Lion and Sun, 18 j on 
Assyrian flag, 108, 109; masks on 
Egyptian capitals, io8-ir» ; in Persia, 
Hit >47) 313) 3>5; walking on 
Inezes, 234, 315 j on ant«, 239, a67'‘j 
iitjout doorways, *67; Susian bawe- 
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licfs, 380 ; colos>sal, at Hanuuliii, 384 ; 
figurine, at Suaa, 419; or bull, y; ; 
hunted by the king, 451* 

Loftus, 162 ; opinion with n^gaid to the 
gieat palace at Susa, 361 476 //, ; 

detects task-maiks on bricks, 478 n. 
Longperier, l)e, 484 


M. 

MAor, Ti ; bead-dross, 23^. 

Mahista, Siissanid palace, 185. 

Malamir, moniiinonts near, 43, 47, 377, 
Mallus, coinage of, 466* 

Manou, laws of, 191 
Masons* marks, 70 

Mazandernn, 6 j houses uphold by wood 
pillars, 98-100* 

Mazda isin, 11, r6* 

Medos, 4, 9, ri ; proliable state of their 
art, 376. 

Meniint, Jules, 2«Mj{ 

Mervdnsht, plan of, 44, 277, 278, 
Meshed-i-Murghab, 43, 208. 

Metal, used as casing in I*ersia» 150, 152, 
rSS ; Uibutes, perhaps, of, 403; ap- 
plied to walls, 48H. 

Modern arclutecturc in Persia, T03, 104. 
Module in Persian architecture, 58. 
Morier, 101 n. 

Mortar, 165, 167. 

Mouldings, Persian, 115, 117, 123-125, 
127-129. 


N, 

NAKSfM-RUSTKM, 43, 73, 74, 310 , 3 ir, 

218-224, 244, 345. 

Negro, bead of, at Persepolis, 436- 
Niches, In Persian palaces, 130 ; copied 
at Fertls-Abad, 174. 

Niebtihr, Cartons, 35 267 sr., 357* 

Noeldeke, 36 23* 

Norik, festival, 40 1* 


0. 

Oak b Persia, 49* 

Ochus, buildings at Persepdis, 342, 
343 * 

Ogee*' shaped moulding, 123* 

Oppert, 43 20$ n, 

Onantation of palaces at PersepoMs^ 345- 


]\ 

Palm (date), in Sn‘<i.ina, lo ; in PeM<in 
rapifal, 93, 114-116, duaif, n*pio 
cluced on sculpture, 138 141 ; at IVi- 
sepolis. 138; <in engiaved stone i, 451, 
453 i 456. 

PahiHfte in Peisin, 138-141, 338. 
Uufhidtnrtf^, etynu*lu;;y of, 203; span 
mens of, 261, 

Pauisol over tin* head < 4 * tin? kin;.', 396. 
Parlhiam», 13 t6, 

Pasargadie, situation, 43 ' ; buddings, 

196-208, 2 j6, 268-273 ; ^ i>a^ lelief, 
388-393; already mcntionisl by 
AnaKunenes, 46S. 

PeiruhC, enamelled liriek from lollertion 
of, 441 //, 

PerM‘polis, origin of name, 45 //. 

Pillai, wood, 48, 49; oiigm of 1 ‘t‘rsian, 
96-99 ; peili.ips of wood at Pirsc- 
polis, 337 
ih'as, bronzes 483. 

Hull, of Pcr.Man laiddings, 61, 62,69; 

of vanltml edifn es of 1‘urs, 162-175. 
Plane tree in Persia, 50, 261, 

Plaster ut Kern/.* Abiul, 170, 172, 187, 
I’liny, 276. 

Plutan*li, Liftoff A 15 //., 26 ; 

ijfiuif A 385 ;/. 

Polvnr*k«d, 6, 43, 4 p 
Polybius, tlescription of ihc palace at 
Kcbatana, 99, 368 fu 
Polychromy in Persia, 157-160. 
Polyclitus cited by Strabo, 257 //., 458 tu 
Portrait not foun<l in Persian srulptnrc, 

433 * 

Potlicr, 14 ., 438 «. 

Pr<>i»yl;«.a, ik‘stru)'C(l, 3«;2-29.| ; why hO 
called at Jk-rswiiolis, 295. 
l»shem, on mU»«Uo, 455, 45'> > »« i’tri.ian 
sigli, 4f»4> . 

lld^yos, meaning of, 215. 

Pythius, gifts to Xerxes, 27. 


Q. 

QuitntJS CoRTius, 80 389 ». 


R. 

Ram at Fersepolit, 404- 
Rawliiuson, George, s® 5* *•> ***• 
x8s n., 37i, 409 

Rawlutson, Sir H., 10 rot 394 
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R**inn^ ]]., 17 // 

K n j !• 471. 

Rif h, 70 ;/« 

Roui; ikit in IViM.i, 

R'>‘*‘ltes Hi PerMan decoiation, 128,120, 


S. 

livi‘ on engraved stone, 453. 
Hnnriiirc in Ha«ian has- reliefs, 378/ 
Sahneh, tomh, 137. 

Sardes, residence of a satrap, 25, 
Sarvistan, palace, 163, 164 //., 166, 170, 
r7i, 173, 186, iH8. 

Sassanidje, Shapur, r8; character of 
th<*ir art, 162-163. 

Scorpion, tail of, m Persian monster, 

S<‘rpul i-Zoh.»b, toinl), 235-237. 

Sigio^, Medj<*, 461. 

Shahnaineli, 17, 

Sli.ipur, 47; Sassanid ruins, r78. 170, 
.^^2, 3S3. 

Shiia/, 356, 357. 

Shoe, i>ointcd, on Susian haH-icIief, 379, 
Spear head, oinaniental device, '140, 

Sphiuv, on Persian mla^^lio, 456; not 
louttd in Persian sculi)ture, 147, 
Hpiei 2 ;el, I'V., 223, 242, 382, 296, 299, 
366, 367, 

Hlairrases of Persian pala<ies, 131-133, 
282, 2H3, 292* 

Statues earned away from ( Jrccce l>y the 
Persi ins, 27. 

Statuettes, bron/e ami teir:HV)tta, in 
Susiana, 418, 419. 

Stol/e, 43 /A, 77 90 ;a, 205, 209, 270, 

aX 7 , 348. 3 S'. 3 SS- 

Ht(^ry, a single one m Persian palaces^ 

Sttalio, on Persia, 7, 33 ;a, 359, 360; 
houses of IlabyUmia, 170 /a; inde- 
pendent sovereigns of Persia after the 
At htemertidje, 188 201-209; on 

the Mttgi^ xg3 //., 241 ; tomb of Cyrus, 
201-209 ; Persian customs, 256, 468 ; 
on Piuarga Isr, 268 ; on PcrtseiioUs, 
289 n* I Persian dress, 404 a 
Stucco in Persian buildings, 130, 

Hun device on intaglio, 456, Fig. 504 
Suia, palaces, 359*367 ; wall, 360, 361, 
3671 36 «» 

Sttsian type«, 10, 11. 

Stiiiana, imtional art, 370*373^ 

S^rord, Persian, 401-403* 


T, 

I’AGrM-BosTAN-, 134, rSo, 185, 187. 
Takht-i-(Bierro, 185-187. 
Takht-i-Jamshid, 45, 69. 
lakhNi-Khosiu, 182, 185, 187. 

Takht-i- Rustem, 218, 2x9. 
Takht-i-Soleiman, 273-275. 

1’aklitc, meaning of, 43 
Takhte-i-Madcie-i-Suleiman, at Meshed' 
i-Murghab, 69; at Shnaz, 180. 

Talar, 259. 

'Paisus, Pcisian mint of, 459, 464 h, 
'Tartar, head of, Persepolis, 436. 
d'clephancs of Phococa, 27, 493. 
'I'emperature, Persepolis, 345 n . ; Susa, 

* , 359 

'Tctiadrachms, Attic, eaily style, 463 
Tc\ier, Ch., on Persia, 35 65 ;a, 157 

>A, 185 ;a, 187, 212, 225, 274, 283, 
292, 3 o<>, 335 * 

'Pheodoius ot Samos, 27 
Throne, 1x5-126, 310. 
d'hrone-bearerR, 396* 
d'hucydides ou Persian characters, 31 /r, 
d'inra, Persian, 396, 397, 403, 403, 4T2, 
423-425. 

'Timber-frame of Persian buildings, 80- 
87, 271. 

d'lssues in Persia, 485. 

Tooth'deviee, in Persia, 137; copied at 
Fenlz-Abad, 174. 

'Porus fluted in Persian base, 117, xxS. 
'Transijortation of Greeks in the interior 
<jf Asia, 28 /A 

'Preasuries of Persian kings, 212. 

IVces, partiality of the F-^ersians for, 360- 
262- 

'Pristram, 182 //. 

Trousers of ancient Persians, 400. 


U. 

Unfinished state of buildings at Perse- 
polls, 258, 332. 

Unicorn, 145, 147* 

Ushers at Persian court, 402, 403. 


V. 

Vauat in Persia, 162-189* 

Vegetables, decoration derived from, in 
fersia, 1141 nj, 129, *33, 13S1 i37* 
t 44 , 477 ^ 478, 481, 483- 



Vine, golden, of the kings ofPeisin, 27, 
Volute in Persian capital, 94, 95, 115, 
1 16, 138. 


W. 

Waddington, 466 
Walnut in Persia, 261. 

Weights in Persian sculptures, 403, 
Wild goal, 408 


Windows in Peisun jialace, 130 
Wings, m Kg>pt, 391 , and Assyilu, 386, 


X. 

XKNor^iTON on the Persians, 28 241 

261 //., 444 //. 

Xerxes, signed the Propyliea, 296, 297 ; 
tliegieat hypf>.sty]e hall, 298; Palace 
344» 345 ' •‘^o-called sUituc of, 385. 
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